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KAIU.T  Ltrv  or  CHABLBI  Wit. 
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OK  the  coadjutor*  of  John  Weaky.  decidedly 
the  fir*t,  both  in  time  and  in  eflrimry,  wa* 
hi*  brother  Cbarlea,  who  waa  born  in  17u8.  In 
childhood,  ho  waa  *nbjcct,  under  hi*  mother'* 
hand,  to  the  admirable  discipline  we  hare  fully 
deachbv*!  in  the  "  Life  of  John  Wealry  n  When 
he  wa*  eight  year*  old,  ho  wa*  *etit  to  the 
We»tniin*ter  ftchool,  where  be  wa*  placet!  under 
the  »pccial  care  of  hi*  brother  Samuel,  then  one 
of  ihe  teacher*  in  that  in*titutiun.  Hia  ex 
pense  were  defrayed  by  Samuel  for  aboot  five 
year*,  when  he  waa  admitted  a*  one  of  the 
king'*  •cholar*;  and  from  that  time  Li*  ev 
p eneei  were  borne  by  the  public  fund*  of  the 
seminary.  At  the  ag«  of  eighteen,  be  entered 
Chrut  Church  College,  Oxford. 

Tbv  only  incident  in  the  life  of  Charlea,  and 
not  related  in  the  **  Life  "  of  John,  occurring  up  to 
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Offer  of  a  Nobleman.  Singular  Decision. 

the  time  of  his  entering,  and,  in  fact,  of  his 
leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  control  which  Provi 
dence  exerts  over  the  events  of  human  life — 
events  apparently  contingent  on  the  decisions 
of  individual  minds.  While  Charles  Wesley 
was  a  boy  at  the  Westminster  school,  Mr.  Gar 
ret  Wesley,  of  Ireland — a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune — wrote  to  Samuel  Wesley,  father  of 
Charles,  inquiring  if  he  had  a  son  named 
Charles,  stating  that  he  was  desirous  of  finding 
some  Charles  Wesley,  to  adopt  as  his  heir. 
Some  time  after  this,  a  gentleman,  unknown  to 
the  Wesley  family,  but  supposed  to  be  Mr. 
Garret  Wesley  himself,  called  upon  Charles, 
and  held  with  him  long  and  interesting  inter 
views,  which  led  to  a  distinct  proposition,  for 
him  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  become  heir  of  the 
wealthy  family  bearing  his  own  name.  Charles 
wrote  to  his  father  for  advice.  The  good  man, 
like  a  wise  father,  and  a  firm  believer  in  Provi 
dence,  referred  the  decision  of  the  whole  ques 
tion  to  his  son's  own  choice,  trusting  that  God 
would  direct  him.  Charles,  after  mature  re 
flection,  decided,  for  reasons  of  which  no  record 
is  made,  to  decline  the  very  honorable  position 
and  munificent  fortune  offered  him,  and  to 
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rvtnain.    ft   poor   »ch<»Url  ftt   U»0  We»Umn»trr 
Arademr. 

Moment*  >u«  wcr\>  th«  eomequeocM  of  thia 
dccuioa.  Mr.  <i«rrvt  We*ler,  >.n  the  failure 
of  li  -.  .  :••  :.•}.«•«!  hojw  ••!'  ('baric*,  a<i<-j>u<«i  a 
kin»m«n  —  Kir  Kan  I  (  '..:i«-\  wh»  t<H»k  the  ruut>« 
of  We*lev.  and  wh-»  WM  ihr  jrnujd  father  of  UM 
Manjui*  of  Wellc«lrr,  tKc  maqorror  of  India, 
and  <>f  tho  Ihikp  of  Wi-llinpt.ui,  tbo  ouoquafor 
of  Naj--l.-.-n  Had  <*haHc«  Wr»lcr  acrrptod 
that  «tffrr,  the  ntcn*ii>n  «  r  T'.-  !:r  :  -'i  rtn|itr« 
in  the  ra*t  might  m«\  rr  hare  •«rrurn-«l.  the  )>attlo 
<•(  W«tcrl«x»  mi^it  never  hare  l*rn  fnu^Kt,  and 
the  Metli€idi*t  •••cu-?if«  mi)*ht  nerer  li.. 
founded  <>r.  if  the««  frrand  event*  had 
•till  r*«rntial  part*  of  the  |>lan  of  Pr 
other  mrn  than  tho  MarquU  »f  W<-11«  *lrv.  the 
Ihiki-  <>f  Wellington,  and  <  imHr*  Wr»lrr  would 
bare  }•*•«  n  the  mean*  of  ammipli*hin^  them. 

We  hare  related,  in  the  **  Ijfe  of  J«»bn  We«- 
lor,"  the  principal  erento  of  intert«t  in  the  life 
of  ChaHe*.  Wo  hare  ftoen  that  he  «ra«,  in  fart, 
the  f»under  of  the  Oxlhrd  ftociHT  of  MethnilUu. 
Wi-  Ka«o  nionti<med  him  a*  r-»llrp«  tutor,  after 
he  n-ceive*!  bu  r««llejriate  «lo^rve  Ho  intended 
U»  rvn.ain  thn»u^K  hfo  in  the  finj.|"\  : 

in«tnictton,  and  had  de*-ltnod  «>nlinatkMi 
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Goes  to  Georgia.  Oglethorpe's  Secretary. 

as  a  clergyman.  But  when  John  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  Georgia  on  a  mission,  Charles 
determined  to  go  with  him,  and,  therefore,  con 
sented  to  receive  holy  orders.  On  arriving  in 
America,  the  brothers  separated,  for  different 
stations.  The  office  of  Charles  was  twofold — 
missionary  to  the  people,  and  secretary  to  the 
Governor.  Governor  Oglethorpe  having  fixed 
his  residence  at  Frederica — one  hundred  miles 
south  of  Savannah — Charles  accompanied  him. 
On  arriving  at  Frederica,  he  entered  the  same 
day  on  his  duty  as  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
held,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were 
able  and  desirous  to  attend,  four  religious 
services  every  day.  He  was  faithful  in  pastoral 
labor,  and  efficient  in  Church  discipline.  But 
his  efforts  to  do  good  were  wholly  unavailing. 
His  failure  resulted  from  the  same  causes  which 
operated  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  John, 
at  Savannah.  The  population  with  which 
Charles  had  to  deal,  at  Frederica,  were,  if  pos 
sible,  a  harder  set  of  customers  than  the  parish 
ioners  of  John,  at  Savannah.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  their 
missionary.  Some  miscreant  fired  at  him, 
walking  alone,  in  the  woods,  but  missed  him. 
Not  succeeding  in  getting  up  their  courage  for  a 
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eecood  attempt  at  aaMaainaiuxi,  liter  attempted 
to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Gov 
ernor,  in  whoao  employ  be  wa»,  and  on  whom 
be  wa*  wbnlly  dependent  for  all  mean*  of  lit 
in|r  in  the  colony.  BY  charm  nj»  »»'»  with 
attempting  to  induce  the  paopU  to  tear*  tbe 
colon v,  they  to  far  niaandid  in  operating  to 
hie  prejudice  in  tne  mind  of  the  Governor,  a* 
to  rabjert  him  to  the  mart  cruel  treat  ux-nt. 

Having  gone  to  America  in  tbe  empJuyntont 
of  the  Governor,  at  hi*  awretanr,  be  had  made 
no  proYwion  f«»r  hi*  own  mpport,  bringing 
nothing  fn.m  Kngiand  but  bt*  clutnat  and 
book*.  (>n  a*king  a  »rrvant  of  the  itvYemor 
one  day  f-r  aome  article,  be  waa  inlbrmod  that 
order*  had  been  given  forbidding  hi»  naing  any 
of  Mr  <  ^tboqie'*  tning*.  Having  alopt  on 
tbe  damp  ground  for  aomo  time,  in  a  tent,  and 
atking  for  tome  bnarda,  whicb  bapponW  to  be 
tt  di«i>oaal,  to  lie  upon,  he  waa  rudely  re- 
fu«dl,  and  tbe  board*  given  to  other*.  A*  aoon 
an  it  wa*  known  that  he  bail  fallen  under  tbe 
di*|»lra«urv  of  tbe  GoYnrnor,  be  began  to  be 
ahtved  by  the  worthleM  »yvnpbanta  of  tbe 
colony,  and  ftlightrd  and  av««idcd  by  UM  nteU 
and  tinie-4kerving.  Had  be  been  a  fallen  min- 
later  of  atate,  be  eonld  not,  be  tbougbL,  be  more 


* 
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Attack  of  Fever.  Mrs.  Hird  and  Mrs.  Robinson. 

trampled  on;  and  he  began  really  to  entertain 
quite  a  good  opinion  of  his  "own  considerable- 
ness." 

His  ill-treatment,  physical  exposure,  and  men 
tal  distress,  threw  him  into  a  fever.  In  his  ex 
treme  destitution  of  every  help  and  convenience, 
he  thought  he  must  soon  die.  But  after  lying 
on  the  ground,  in  a  tent,  alone  and  helpless,  all 
day,  at  evening  he  was  visited  by  two  of  those 
angels  of  mercy,  whom  not  even  the  fear  of 
obloquy  and  reproach  can  keep  away  from 
scenes  of  sickness  and  suffering.  Mrs.  Hird 
and  Mrs.  Robinson — blessed  be  their  names! — • 
came  and  offered  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  He  thanked  them  for  their  kindness ; 
but  told  them  he  could  not  desire  them,  by 
taking  any  notice  of  him — under  the  displeas 
ure  of  the  Governor  and  the  people  as  he  was — 
to  excite  prejudice  against  themselves.  They, 
however,  persisted  in  their  kind  and  tender 
attentions,  regardless  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
walking  shadows  that  followed  him  in  his  un 
reasonable  prejudices.  Under  their  careful 
treatment,  he  was  so  improved,  as  to  be  able 
the  next  day  to  attend  the  burial  of  a  poor  man, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  can 
non.  As  he  closed  the  burial  service,  and  saw 
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the  earth  heaped  up  orar  the  dead,  he  ereo  eo- 
vied  the  pour  man  the  peaceful  and  cjuiet  glare, 
whore  UM  **  wicked  craae  from  tr  »ul  Jmg,  aod 
the  weary  are  at  rv»t."  Returning  U>  hia  com- 
furUcMi  ahudc,  he  lacctaded  in  obuinin^  the 
badateaU  un  which  the  man  had  died ;  but  the 
neftt  dajr  the  Govenmr  took  il  awaj  from  him, 
aod  refuted  him  the  aid  at  one  of  the  carpeo- 
Icra  to  HMod  up  another.  He  Dowgrtwona, 
and  would  hare  died,  but  *Y  the  aid  of  the 
guud  Saoiaritau*,  who  would  oot  abandon  kin 
in  In*  humiliation  aud  dutraM. 

Hi*  »ituati»n  wa«  iu«»t  dutrvMiog.  lie  wa* 
•irk,  utu-r!  v  destitute  uf  all  c..tnf.TU,iium>uiMl«d 
bv  rneiuim  and  faUe  aocu»«r»,  and  rvodered 
»till  utuno  unhappy  1-v  hu  poetic  U>ui|«ranMBl| 
aud  highly  «en«itire  nature.  He  waa  tick — 
tick  at  heart-  -and  wmild  gladly  walootte)  the 
grave,  in  which  bia  aching  head  might  l«c  at 
reat,  and  hi*  crubaii  heart  thn>b  no  more. 
From  thia  atato  of  mind  he  waa  oti<ldenly 
aroitaed,  by  the  arrival  of  hia  brother,  from 
Savannah.  lie  related—  in  the  I  jitin  language, 
that  Uie  infurmera  ami  eavua-drup|x;ra  aruuud 
might  be  none  the  wiaer— the  at<>ry  uf  hia  attf- 
feringv  and  difficultiea  to  John.  An  interview 

waa   held   between  John   and   the   ttovernor. 

t 
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John  Wesley.  His  Talk  with  Oglethorpe. 

Little  is  known  of  the  particulars  of  that  inter 
view;  but  it  would  appear,  from  a  few  hints  in 
the  Journal  of  Charles,  that  John  dealt  with 
the  Governor  in  plain  language.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  John  to  Savannah,  the  Governor 
sent  for  Charles,  and  a  mutual  reconciliation 
was  effected.  The  Governor  expressed  regret 
that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by 
false  accusations  against  Charles,  and  to  be 
induced  by  prejudice  and  passion  to  treat  him 
so  badly.  Charles  was  generous  and  magnani 
mous,  and  the  Governor  and  secretary  were 
again  friends. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe  then  informed  Charles  Wes 
ley,  that  he  had  learned  the  Spaniards  were 
hovering,  in  three  ships  of  war,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  the 
coast.  He  must  go  to  meet  them,  and  defend 
the  colony.  He  had  a  gloomy  foreboding  of 
misfortune — a  sad  presentiment  of  approaching 
death.  He  never  expected  to  return,  nor  to  see 
him  again.  He  then  gave  him  a  diamond  ring, 
and  directed  him,  on  returning  to  England,  to 
carry  it  to  Mr.  Yernon,  who  was  a  friend  to  be 
depended  on,  and  whose  influence  was  great. 
On  receiving  that  ring,  Mr.  Viernon  would  do 
for  the  Wesley  family  any  thing  in  his  power. 
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Wenlrr  received  the  ring,  but  Mid  be  aboaJd 
never  »*  it  for  him«elf,  a*  be  neither  expected 
nor  deaired  prrf.-nn.-nt.  or  the  hon«>r«  and  richc* 
of  earth  The  reconciliation  wa«  cnniplete,  an«l 
the  p*MionjiteY  ret  worthy  Gorrrnor,  and  tb« 
inij.nl* ire,  •eoaitire,  and  OQOadaatJCTM  •cere- 
tan  and  rlrrprnian,  jmrtr.1  friendc,  warm,  de- 
roted,  and  gmrnvu*  m  erer,  expecting  nerer  to 
meet  again  In  a  few  dart,  however,  OoftnMt 
Oglethorpe,  contrmnr  to  hU  pre*entim*nta,  re- 
turned  tafe  to  Sarannah,  the  Sj.aniaM*  hariag 
failed,  through  enntranr  wimU,  to  rffect  a  land- 
inp.  W«ler  met  him  joyfully,  and  par*  him 
hack  the  Hnp  The  Ctorernor  ordered  him 
rvorr  thinp  he  could  think  he  wanted,  and 
prom  bed  to  have  a  hooat  Immediately  hnilt 
for  him.  On  the  return  of  the  (toy*rnor*i  favor, 
Waaley  wa*  annnye<i  by  the  prorolrfnjr  ciTili- 
tie*  of  the  fickle  {ie»ple,  who  had  bc«n  *o  ready, 
in  hU  humiliation,  to  gire  him  a  abov*  down 
the  hill. 

In  a  few  day*  hu  dntie*  an  nccrrtarr  of  utato 
required  hU  j»re*cncc  in  Savannah.  He  Ml 
FVedt-rira.  glad  tu  get  away  from  a  plare  where 
he  had  »<>  piteottfly  nuffrred.  Soon  after  hsa 
arrival  at  Savannah,  it  WM  found  nif  «airy  fcr 
him  to  proceed  to  England,  a*  hat  rut  of  db- 
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His  Illness.  Sojourn  in  Boston. 

patches  from  the  Governor  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  colony.  In  August,  1736,  he  embarked  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  board  a  ship  for 
England.  The  ship  proved  wholly  unseaworthy, 
and  the  captain  a  worthless,  miserable  drunk 
ard.  The  seamen,  after  doing  their  best  at  the 
pumps  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  and  running  im 
minent  risk  of  destruction  along  the  coast,  com 
pelled  the  senseless  captain  to  put  into  Boston, 
for  repairs.  "While  the  ship  was  detained  for 
repairing,  Mr.  Wesley  was  lying  most  of  the 
time  sick  of  fever  and  diarrhea,  with  which  he 
had  been  frequently  and  dangerously  afflicted 
during  his  residence  in  the  south.  He  found, 
however,  Boston  a  place  altogether  different 
from  Frederica  or  Savannah.  He  was  treated 
with  surpassing  kindness  by  the  citizens  and 
physicians  both  of  Boston  and  of  its  neighbor 
ing  village — Charlestown.  When  the  ship  was 
ready,  Mr.  Wesley  was  earnestly  advised,  both 
by  his  physicians  and  friends,  not  to  venture  a 
passage  to  England,  in  his  feeble  condition  and 
precarious  health.  But  he  said  that  dispatches, 
important  to  the  interest  of  the  colony,  were 
intrusted  to  him,  and  go  he  must.  He,  how 
ever,  refused  to  enter  the  ship  so  long  as  the 
drunken  captain  was  in  command.  The  proper 
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authorities,  tkeH<MO,  depoaad  tko  «nworthy 
commander,  ami  placed  the  »bij>  in  charge  uf 
another  man,  who  proved  to  be  intelligent, 
obliging,  and  capable.  The  »bip,  however, 
proved  •till  rickety,  leaky,  and  wholly  unfit  to 
endure  the  storm  of  the  Atlantic,  especially 
during  the  boieUrooa  month*  of  October  and 
November.  Tot  with  watchful  and  unremit- 
ting  labor  of  captain  and  Mulora,  all  armed 
aale  in  Knclainl  on  the  3d  of  December. 

Having  poffamod  the  •ervice  for  which  he 
returned  to  England,  Mr.  Wealer  re»ignod  hit 
office  at  aecretanr  of  the  colon  v  of  Georgia, 
with  the  de»ign  of  n^nmiaf  to  America  a*  a 
irr.  tmiticumbcred  with  aecolar  and 


political  dutiea.  The  time  far  kit  embarkation 
wa*  even  appointed.  Bat  whom  the  time  ar 
rived,  he  waa  Iving,  nmiiinod  to  kit  bod,  bv 
aevere  illnea*.  The  ahip  mailed  without  him; 
and  before  another  opportunity  occurred,  hi* 
brother  Juhn  arrived  in  Kngland,  and  other  or- 
cumataacec  oocmriod,  which  gave  aaolhor  direc 
tion  to  the  labor*  of  the  learned  and  piooa 
brother*.  None  bat  an  infidel  would  deny  that 
the  hand  of  Providence  waa  active  in  the 
minute  incident*  ao  remarkably  ahaping  the 
oocne  of  tneae  diatinguiahod  men. 
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Pure  Morals.  Good  Works. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHAKLES  WESLEY'S  CONVERSION. 

> 

ntlAKLES  WESLEY,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
\J  had  led  from  childhood  a  life  of  irreproach 
able  morality.  In  all  the  outward  ordinances 
of  Christianity,  he  had  walked  blameless.  He 
had  preached  a  close,  searching,  and  high-toned 
doctrine  of  holiness.  Yet  he  had  never  been, 
in  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  term,  converted. 
He  had  not  become  a  "new  creature."  The 
ground  of  the  sinner's  justification  before  God, 
the  atonement,  and  the  means  of  that  justifica 
tion — faith— he  understood  not.  He  was  con 
scious  of  his  defective  experience  in  religion, 
and  was  ready  to  receive  instruction,  from  what 
ever  source  it  might  come.  But  he  knew  not 
where  nor  how  to  obtain  relief.  He  finally 
made  up  his  decision,  to  relinquish  all  hope  of 
peace  of  mind,  or  rest  for  his  soul,  on  earth. 
He  hoped,  however,  should  he  die,  he  should 
be  saved,  through  the  good  Avorks  he  had  con 
stantly  endeavored  to  do.  Utterly  unsuccess 
ful  in  all  his  efforts  to  secure  real  tranquillity 
of  heart,  and  despairing  of  happiness  on  earth, 
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be  %aid,  io  one  of  kit  h  jr  mm,  written  at  Uu» 

• 
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Tb»u|(h  in  Uii*  nnbappj  »Uto  of  mind,  b« 
•till  lealoualv  Ubored  for  U»o  good  of  olhcxv. 
At  all  Umc*,  in  prirmit  and  in  public,  titling 
bv  the  firo»ide  or  Um»  cling  in  §Ug»entch«i,  h> 
i  udoavorod  to  conrinoc  ail  «bo  would  bear 
him,  tnat  religion  U  an  invanl  and  divine  prin- 
cij«lr,  of  high  impurt  to  every  child  of  man. 

rlntcrtaining  jet,  M  he  alwart  had  dune,  a 
high  opinion  of  the  wudom  and  experieaoa  of 
Mr.  Ijiw,  whote  writing*  had  eurted  to  great 
an  influence  over  him  and  hi*  brother,  he  rift- 
iUxl  1'utntrjr  -the  re«idenceof  Jlr.  Law— Coa«k 
fur  in*lroction  and  advice.  Mr.  Law  could 
givo  him  no  other  itulrucUun,  than  that  alread/ 
givvn  in  hi*  writing*— uutnictiun  having  no 
reference  to  the  atonement  of  Chiitl — in*truo- 
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Miserable  Comfort.  Zinzendorf. 

tion  making  no  mention  of  faith — instruction 
urging  its  recipients  to  the  hopeless  task  of 
attaining  holiness  of  life,  while  the  heart  had 
never  been  changed  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a 
state  of  grace.  Of  such  instruction  "Wesley 
had  already  had  enough — too  much.  Of  ad 
vice,  Mr.  Law  could  or  would  give  only  the 
following  very  brief,  and  not  very  intelligible 
specimen :  "  Renounce  yourself,  and  be  not  im 
patient." 

From  the  presence  of  so  miserable  a  com 
forter,  Wesley  retired  in  sadness.  God,  how 
ever,  did  not,  in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  for 
sake  him.  His  providence  sent  along  a  wiser 
instructor,  a  more  judicious  adviser,  a  better 
comforter.  Count  Zinzendorf — whom  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  John  Wesley — • 
having  become  a  minister  of  the  Moravian 

O 

Church,  arrived  about  this  time  in  England,  in 
order  to  effect  a  union  between  the  missionaries 
of  the  Moravian  and  of  the  English  Church,  in 
Georgia.  As  Wesley  had  just  returned  from 
America,  Zinzendorf  sought  his  acquaintance, 
and  held  several  interviews  with  him  on  Amer 
ican  affairs.  Becoming  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  Count — combining  in  himself  the 
incongruous  characteristics  of  a  German  noble- 
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man  ami  a  Moravian  tn*h<>|>  ami  Wealejr— 
combining  to  himaaif  the)  equally  iocoagffWMH 
rharacteriaticaof  a  high  Church  man  and  an  Ox 
ford  Methodiat  —  were  mutually  pltand.  They 
hrld  fraguatit  cuorriwUiom  OB  religion  expe 
rience.  The  Biahop  of  Loodoo  had  acknowl 
edged  that  th«  Moravian*  had  tn«"tnMmo- 
eauinii."  Of  eoviM  Waalcy  frli  at  libettj  to 
bacoma  mow  inluualo  and  oummunicatiTe  with 
Zinnndorf,  than  with  a  -  Dtatafttar,"  however 
laftraed  and  piona  toch  a  l>inanfay  mifht  he. 
He  opened  all  hi*  *>•!  to  the  Moravian,  and 
a*kcd  adrice  and  cicninaal  on  all  »ptritual  mat- 
ten.  The  ladv  of  Zinnmdorft  and  MOM  other 
Moraviatui  accocnpanving  the  Count  on  thi« 
Twit,  tliry  bald  public  religion*  •ervioe*  at  their 
own  lodpn^i.  At  thaat  atjiiux,  Waalajr  wa« 
OB  one  oceaainn  praaent,  and  "  thought  kimaajf 
in  a  choir  of  aBgata.n 

Immediate!  v  oo  rvturning  IMIOM  to  Gorman  T, 
/iiutcndorf  ordained  Tetcr  Itchier,  aad  aanl 
htm  to  England,  OB  hi*  wav  to  Amarira  Boh- 
Irr  wan  a  man  of  education,  of  n»al,  and  of 
deep  religioua  experience.  Ilk  connection  with 
John  Wwlcr,  hi*  inrtnanco  onr  him,  and  his 
aanrku  to  him,  have  boon  almui>  rvlated. 
WM  of  no  lota  aenrico  to  Chariot  Wat- 
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Instantaneous  Conversion.  Discussion. 

ley.  Wishing  to  learn  the  English  language, 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Charles  in  grammar, 
and  Charles  became  his  pupil  in  religion. 
Wesley  fell  sick.  Bohler  watched  over  him, 
instructed  him,  and  prayed  for  him. 

Before  Bohler  left  England  for  America, 
Wesley  had  advanced  so  far  in  the  knowledge 
of  religious  experience,  that  one  might  say  of 
him,  as  Jesus  said  of  another  inquirer,  he  was 
"not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  did 
not,  however,  yet  believe  in  instantaneous  con 
version.  At  a  little  meeting,  of  himself,  his 
brother  John,  Mr.  Broughton,  of  Oxford,  and 
Mrs.  Delamotte,  there  arose  a  discussion  on 
conversion,  whether  it  be  gradual  or  instanta 
neous.  John  Wesley  very  positively  maintained 
that  conversion  was  instantaneous,  and  men 
tioned  some  late  instances  of  gross  sinners  be 
lieving  in  a  moment.  Charles  was  "much 
offended  and  greatly  shocked  at  the  worse  than 
unedifying  discourse"  of  his  brother,  and  Mrs. 
Delamotte  left  the  room,  in  high  dudgeon,  being 
greatly  scandalized  at  such  doctrine. 

Charles  Wesley  soon  came  to  a  better  state 
of  mind,  and  perceived  the  folly  of  disputing 
about  a  fact,  which  can  be  ultimately  decided 
only  by  consciousness,  and  of  which  his  con- 
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ftci»u»ncM  could  Umr  DO  tattimonv,  iwumuch 
a*  the  fact  then  lay  without  tbe  rang*  of  hi* 
own  experience.  A  book,  wbicb  be  read  about 
tktttim»—U»eMLife  of  JUliburtoti "— eontrib- 
•tod  pnratly  to  aouthe  bu  mmJ,  tiul  |»rep«re 
bim  f--r  calm  in-juirr;  and  be  }>n>oee«led  again 
to  ooowder  TeUr  I Joiiier'*  duciru»e  o(  faitb.  and 
to  riamias  wbedMT  be  wa»  in  tbe  l«»tb,  witb  a 
Ind  reflation,  if  be  wa«  deatitote  of  faiiii. 
never  to  cea*e  Making  it,  till  b«  attained  iL 

For  nianv  jean  pa*t,  wbeoever  Jobn  and 
Cbariaa  Wealcj  tutted  Loadoa\  UMJ  bad  made 
taeir  borne  at  tbe  aooat  of  Mr.  Huttoo,  a  cler- 
j^rnian.  They  bad  crer  baa*  tiaalad  by  tbe 
Utiiily  with  gr**l  kindneM  and  botpttalttj. 
Mr.  Hutton  and  hi*  Udy,  bowerer,  were  ex- 
trvim-ly  huelile  to  toe  view*  wbicb  tbe  Waalej* 
began  to  aatortaaa,  at  conretmion,  jnatiftcatioa, 
and  tbe  new  birth.  They  bad  two  •ooa,  of  ma 
ture  aga,  aettied  ia  hmimai  lor  tbeoiMlvc*, 
who,  having  been  in  company  with  the  Wetlajra, 
and  witb  J'eler  liobler,  bad  adoptod  tbe  aame 
evangelical  view*.  One  of  tbe  aom  being  a 
printer,  bad  intended  to  print  and  puUlub  tbo 
"Life  of  Haliburton.*1  So  lar  did  tbe  (aUter 
and  motber  cany  tbair  opposition  to  tbe  new 
riew0,  that  tber,  by  parental  authority,  abao- 
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Family  Opposition.  "Extravagance." 

lutely  forbade  their  son — though  a  man  prob 
ably  thirty  years  old — to  publish  "  that  enthu 
siastic  book."  The  "  head  and  front  of  offense  " 
of  the  book  consisted  in  the  fact  that  Halibur- 
ton  was  a  Dissenter,  and  talked  of  religious 
"  experiences." 

They  appealed  to  Samuel  "Wesley  to  "put  a 
stop,  if  he  could,  to  the  extravagance  of  his 
brothers,  or  the  mischief  which  they  would  do, 
wherever  they  went,  among  ignorant,  but  well- 
meaning  Christians,  would  be  very  great." 
This  alarming  "extravagance,"  it  will  be  re 
membered,  consisted  only  in  teaching  the  doc 
trine  of  regeneration,  as  now  received  univer 
sally  among  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  in 
relating  Christian  experience,  such  as  we  now 
hear  in  nearly  all  religious  meetings. 

Under  such  a  state  of  feeling  among  the  Hut- 
tons,  Charles  Wesley,  being  in  London  at  this 
time,  did  not  wish  to  visit  them.  He  was  in 
feeble  health,  totally  unable  to  walk,  having  to 
be  carried  from  place  to  place  in  a  chair,  and 
in  a  state  of  mind  wholly  uncongenial  to  con 
tentious  disputation.  While  waiting  in  sus 
pense,  not  knowing  as  he  could  do  any  thing 
better  than  to  go  to  his  old  home,  "  God  sent  to 
him  Mr.  Bray,  a  poor,  ignorant  mechanic,  who 
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know*  nothing  bat  (.'brut;  yet  by  knowing 
him,  know*  and  dutcenui  all  thing*."  Mr. 
I'.mv  prayed  with  him.  Wotler  WM  mrorpow* 
avad,  and  melted  into  tear*.  He  heym  to 
think  it  WM  the  will  of  I'ruridcnce  be  *ho«M 
go  to  Mr.  BrmT't  rather  than  to  Mr.  Huttoo't. 
lie  judged  rifthUr.  At  Mr.  lUtumX  *>»  <•»!• 
iagB  night  bare  hern  injured  l*y  eeoavra,  and 
hi*  mind  ban  •Mini  by 


At  UM  harobU  bom*  of  th«  poor  mechanic,  he 
might  find  »rm|>athy,  cungvnial  heart*,  awl 
alHnitr  of  •entimont.  Accordingly,  he  WM 
taken  up  in  hw  chair,  and  carried  to  Mr.  Hrmy'c. 
The  *•  ignorant  mechanic**  proved  to  bo  WOO 
infracted  in  faith,  in  lore,  in  boline**,  in  all 
the  myetoriot  of  rel  igioo*  ojqjerieaoe,  and  able 
to  teach  the  acoompliabed  and  rlaeiiral  •cholar 
the  way  of  lift-,  more  perfectly  than  ho  bad 
erer  known  it.  Ho  read  to  Wetley  "many 
oomfortahle  Scnj»tun«,"  which  greatly  •trength- 
onod  him.  lie  juined  with  him  in  jTmycr  to 
the  Father  of  mercie*.  He  talked  t..  him  of 
faith,  and  of  love,  and  of  hope,  and  bcatram. 
He  ipoke  of  Je*n*,  and  of  the  atonement,  and 
of  the  forgiveaoia  of  *ina,  and  «»f  the  witaaej 
of  the  Sj.irit  .  The  itmple  rc<  evangelical  word* 
of  the  piom  man,  fell  on  the  ear  of  Wealey. 
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Joy  of  Heart.  Mr.  Aiusworth. 

more  welcome  than  the  harmonious  numbers 
of  poetry,  or  the  tuneful  melody  of  song. 
Wesley's  heart  was  glad.  He  had  found,  where 
he  had  not  expected  it,  sympathy,  encourage 
ment,  and  divine  instruction. 

Nor  was  the  good  mechanic  the  only  angel 
of  mercy  which  Providence  sent  Wesley  during 
these  days,  while  he  was  sick  in  body,  and  sick 
at  heart.  Through  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  the  private  labors  of  Peter  Bohler,  and 
the  preaching  of  John  Wesley,  there  was 
aroused  in  many  minds  a  spirit  of  anxious 
inquiry,  on  religious  experience.  Many  people 
inquiring  the  way  of  salvation,  and  some  who 
had  found  it,  called  at  the  house  of  the  hospita 
ble  mechanic,  to  see  him,  and  his  interesting 
guest.  Among  them  was  the  learned  Mr.  Ains- 
wrorth,  author  of  the  "Latin  Dictionary,"  which 
every  school-boy,  who  has  ever  studied  Latin, 
in  England  or  America,  has  used.  He  was 
then  an  old  man,  with  whitened  locks  and  ven 
erable  mien,  but  with  a  heart  young  and  sin 
cere.  He  attended  the  Methodist  meetings  for 
prayer  and  praise,  and  manifested  the  spirit  of 
those,  of  whom  Jesus  said,  "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God."  As  Wesley,  though  feeblo 
in  health,  was  yet  able  to  read,  he  took  up 
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u  Lather  on  the  Kj-wtlc  to  the  ( talatian*."  which 
he  bad  never  aMU  before,  bwt  which  a  friend 
had  accidentally  brought  him.  Ha  hejran  to 
read  the  book,  and  found  U  fall  of  (kith.  He 
perceired  that  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  UM  Reformed  Church  waa  founded,  waa 
the  vejy  doctrine— jtunHcatmn  by  faith  alone 
for  which  be  and  hb  brother  were  »uflennjf  ao 
much  obloqor.  He  waa  aatoniaheti  that  he 
had  erer  thought  it  a  new  doctrine.  He  w«a> 
dered  bow,  ao  long  aa  the  article*  and  bomtlic* 
of  the  l'hun-h  of  Kngland,  which  be  now  per 
ceived  clear)/  teach  thia  doctrine,  »tand  un  re 
pealed,  the  mtniater*  of  that  Church  coald 
preach  anj  other  doctrine— bow  could  the 
(  hurrh  be  ao  aoon  remored  from  the  doctrine 
»f  (  hri«t  -the  doctrine  of  the  RafbrmatiotJ 
to  another  (toapel. 


It  may  aeetu  •trmnpc,  that  Wealer  had 
before  dUcorered  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  el* Tenth  article  of  rclijrion,  in  the  creed 
of  hia  own  Church.  Bat  it  often  happen*,  that 
truth*  the  moat  incooteetahlo,  and  the  •oat 
plainly  taught  in  hooka  we  erery  dar  read, 
make  littlo  impreaaioa  on  oar  mtnda.  Spiritual 
ideag  can  bo  aomaianiealed  to  thoat  •tadj  only, 
that  h»\c  affinity  therefor. 
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Persevering  Labor.  Visit  of  Friends. 

From  that  time,  Wesley  endeavored  to  ground 

as  many  of  his  friends  as  visited  him,  in  the 

fundamental  truth  of  "  salvation  by  faith  alone  — 

not  an  idle,  dead  faith  ;  but  a  faith  which  works 

by  love,  and  which  is  necessarily  productive  of 

all  good  works,  and  all  holiness."     Still  he  was 

not  conscious  of  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which 

he  preached  to  others.     He  had  not  the  evi 

dence  of  sins  forgiven.     He  had  not  peace  of 

mind.     He  was   humble,  penitent,  teachable, 

'w-  and  persevering.     He  read  the  Bible,  studied 

y  the  promises  of  God,  and  prayed  almost  with 

out  ceasing.     He   continued   joking,  that   he 

might  receHfe;  seeking,  that  he  might  find; 

;  knocking,  that  it  might  be  opened  ;  and  labor- 

*    ing  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 

the  faith  that  brings  salvation. 

On  a  bright  May  mornir%.  —  the  morning  of 
the  holy  Sabbath  —  he  awoke,  in  hope  and  ex 
pectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  At  nine 
o'clock  his  brother  and  some  friends  called  on 
him,  and  sung  a  hymn.  After  they  left  the 
room,  he  breathed  in  the  ear  of  the  invisible, 
but  ever-present  One,  a  short,  but  fervent  and 
humble  prayer.  He  then  composed  himself  in 
peace,  and  was  falling  into  a  gentle  slumber, 
when  he  heard  a  soft  and  solemn  voice,  saying, 


GOUT.  11.J         COMTK».IO». 

"  In  tho  MUM  of  J«M§  of  Naxarvth,  JUIM-,  ami 
U-liere,  aad  them  thaU  bo  healed  of  all  t  hr  in- 
fmnit  i«."  Scared/  had  the  echo  of  tfco  toioo 
diod  away  in  the  room,  when  light  bfoho  forth 
on  hi*  auul — peoot  glided  into  hit  miad— jojr 
Icmjtvtl  intu  htt  heart,  lie  gave  utterance  to 
hi*  fadinfi  in  the  following  bjnui,  coaipoeed 
»n  the 


i  .      t 
lVU  '  '  ^  fw«  U«U  to  *•  M4  M««r«. 


^  »i /% 

cX/  P''^**       JwMt  «•,»»-  r  ^V 

*  -.—  ^Ae«^  --  •  *-^  -^ 

Pr  A  ^ 

e^BMHtfHM*tem<i    <•>  ^/      * 

u«.«.u«utote^k*MiMi  y  i  x« 


There  vat  •Pirn-thing  peculiar  in  the  circam* 
*tancem,  under  which  he  hoard  the  ault  and 
toothing  vuicc  in  hit  roum,  at  well  at  (n  the 
effect  the  word*  had  on  hi*  heart.  The  voice 
wat  that  of  a  poor,  illiterate,  jet  |>iout  woman, 
who  quietly  came  into  the  room,  and  imper- 
cvptihlj  glided  out  again.  She  wm«  either  an 
inmato  of  the  family,  or  a  frequent  vititor. 
She  perceired  the  ooadition  of  Mr.  We*lejr. 
She  pitivd  him.  She  heard  him  prajring  for 
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pardon,  peace,  and  holiness.  She  felt  a  deep 
and  solemn  conviction,  that  she  ought  to  ad 
dress  him  in  the  words  we  have  related.  But 
she  was  a  poor,  weak,  illiterate  wroman;  and 
he  was  a  scholar  and  a  clergyman.  How,  then, 
dare  she  presume  to  approach  him,  and  speak 
to  him  ?  Yet  she  thought  that  God  commanded 
her  to  say  those  very  words,  and  she  felt  con 
strained,  so  that  she  could  not  forbear  to  do  it. 
"A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good  is  it!"  God 
was  pleased,  in  his  providence,  to  use  these 
words,  repeated  by  a  poor  woman,  as  the  me 
dium  of  communicating  peace  to  the  troubled 
soul  of  the  praying  penitent. 

With  peace  of  mind,  health  of  body  began 
to  return  to  the  invalid.  Ever  since  his  return 
from  America,  he  had  been  subject  to  severe  at 
tacks  of  pleurisy.  He  began  to  recover  slowly. 
He  wras  not,  however,  able  to  preach  publicly  till 
the  following  autumn,  when  his  brother  John 
returned  from  his  visit  to  Germany,  and  the 
two  brothers  began  to  co-operate  in  their  public 
ministry.  During  the  summer  he  was  ever 
active,  as  his  strength  would  admit,  instructing 
his  friends  in  the  way  of  salvation,  exhorting 
them,  and  praying  for  them.  He  was  abund 
antly  successful  in  his  labors  of  faith  and  love. 


Cmr.  II.)  <  . 

UJr. 


Th«-  d«ictrine  of  justification  by  faith  »l-«ne,  and 
of  in«tAnt«n«-«w»  convention,  in  tm«t  ca»o*  where 
We»lry  pr»j>«»ed  it  among  hi«  friend*,  pa%«' 
offrn*r  Hut  often.  th««K»  who  at  fir»t  tnr>k 
offend.  «t  Uwt  rieMed  in  mind  and  in  heart. 
Mm.  IVrUmoftc.  who  had  abntptlr  Irft  tb« 
n*.nt  «<»iiH'  time  Iwforr,  while  John  Wc*lrr  waa 
adv.icatinfr  thU  doctrine,  left  it  apiin  M  tod- 
denlv  and  M  anpr-.lv  when  (*harle«  !«-pin  to 
advocate,  in  her  pmrnce,  the  »ante  ii»c(nnr. 
Ilir  «w.n  William  —  «tmient  at  C'amt»hdp-,  and 
incline<l  to  introduce  in  that  I*niver«itr  the 
Methodbm  of  (>tfr>rd  -  -objected,  rtoutlv,  to  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  free  grace;  hecaofte  it 
would  ap|^ar  Munju*t  in  (*«d,  to  make  oinnetv 
e«)aal  with  them  wh<>  ha<i  labored  l"->r  \«-«m  in 
g«iod  work*."  Itoth  the  mother  and  ton,  with 
nearlr  »!l  the  fatnilr,  werv  «M«m  ct»nrerted,  and 
became  a*  warm  advi*-at«<«  of  the  truth  an  tho 
We*leT*  thi-ii.-t  l\«->.  A  lady  with  whom  ho 
met  in  a  »t«p-  r.-n«  h,  ami  to  whom  he  preacheti 
on  the  war  faith  in  ChrUt,  wan  »n  offended, 
that,  <>n  li-.»niinir  he  wa«  a  Mrfh  -ii-r,  .!.,•  act- 
uallv  thrvaU*ne«l  to  l»-.it  Aim.  Itcallv,  it  would 
he  laughable  to  ae«  a  /Wy.  in  a  »iap-c««ch, 
undertake  to  whip  a  rleiyvman,  f««r  preaching 
faith  I  doul»l  whether  any  KnplUh  tra%eler 
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has  met  with  any  thing  in  America  quite  equal 
to  that. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  "Wesley  became  able  to  en 
gage  more  laboriously  in  Christian  zeal,  he  be 
came  a  constant  visitor,  while  in  London,  to  the 
Newgate  prison,  to  instruct,  comfort,  and  com 
mend  in  prayer  to  the  mercy  of  Him  who  died  on 
the  cross,  the  poor  convicts.  At  that  time,  the 
criminal  law  of  England  was  horribly  san 
guinary.  The  poor  creatures  who  had,  through 
destitution  or  ignorance,  or  want  of  religious  or 
moral  instruction,  violated  the  laws,  in  the  com 
mission  of  slight  offenses,  were  publicly  exe 
cuted,  without  mercy.  "Wesley  believed  and 
taught  that  Christ  died  for  sinners — even  for 
felons.  He  had  no  misgivings  in  offering — on 
the  Scriptural  terms  of  repentance  and  faith — 
pardon,  and  peace,  and  eternal  life,  to  the 
worst,  the  most  degraded,  and  the  most  unhappy 
of  men.  He  went  to  the  prison.  He  remained 
sometimes  all  night  in  the  cell  with  the  con 
demned.  He  accompanied  the  forsaken  and 
disconsolate  victims  to  the  place  of  execution. 
He  stood  by  the  gallows;  and  he  pronounces 
one  hour  he  spent  there,  on  one  occasion,  with 
an  unfortunate  malefactor,  "the  most  blessed 
hour  of  his  life." 


Our.  II.]         COVTVKCIOW.  : 

• 

Thtw  be  JNMMd  the  tummer  of  1738,  doing 
food  in  ererr  j"«*iMe  war,  p-ing  fn-m  place 
to  place,  a*  hu  health  |>crnuttod,  and  teaching 
all  who  would  hrar  the  way  of  life  and  talva- 
tion.  (treat  and  glurivtM  waa  hu  •OCCCM. 
Manr  happr  and  triumphant  ronr«r*kxM  oc- 
:urrrd  under  hi*  prirate  and  public  itutructioot. 
J<>hn  Wealrj,  on  Ms  return  from  Gcrmanr.  In 
ttie  «atonm  of  that  rear,  might  find  among  the 
eouiMto  of  hit  brother  manr  living  witn««aea 
of  that  faith  and  that  Oiri*(ian  experienet, 
which  the  pirmc  Mnrartam,  whn«e 
and  instruction  he  had  fought,  poftnud. 
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The  Two  Brothers.  Their  Meeting. 


CHAPTER   III. 

CHARLES  WESLEY'S  TRAVELS  AND  PUB- 
T,IC  MINISTRY. 

THE  meeting  between  Charles  Wesley  and 
his  brother,  in  the  autumn  of  1738,  was  a 
season  of  deep  interest.  John  had  seen,  in 
Germany,  the  "place  where  the  Christians 
lived,"  and  Charles  had  seen,  in  England,  the 
careless  and  the  formal  become  Christians  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  They  spent  the  first  even 
ing  relating  experiences  and  taking  sweet  coun 
sel  together.  They  were  ready  to  unite  their 
labors  in  the  common  cause  of  doing  good- 
laboring  wherever  Providence  opened  the  way. 
Neither  of  the  brothers  having  the  most  remote 
intention  of  departing,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  ecclesiastical  order,  they  waited  on  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  answer  the  complaints  he 
had  heard  against  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
preaching,  and  to  consult  him  on  some  ques 
tions  relating  to  rebaptizing  persons  who  had 
been  baptized  by  Dissenters,  but  were  dissatis 
fied  therewith.  The  Bishop  was  quite  non- 
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committal  and  wjjjatiffrrli-rr  (>no  or  two 
other  ililOMJOM  with  bubo|«  wen?  held  during 
the  autumn,  hut  nothing  «i< ' 
resulted.  Toward  the  duet  of  the  year,  White- 
fir  Id  rvtun»r«l  fruin  Georgia.  Ho  *a»  ani«-ut)» 
•tuciicd  tu  t'hjiHi-*,  And  •ulicitviM  fur  hi*  wel 
fare.  Ho  »d»  i*wl  him  to  accept  a  *«<ttlrmeol» 
either  at  ( >xf..nl,  a*  tutur,  «T  at  Cowlrjr,  a*  |»ar 
i«h  |«ru»t  Juhn  Wwlrv.  and  •everal  other 
I'ru-iui-.  joined  Whit»-licld  in  UTK'>"K'  i*tuul«t  to 
thw  CUUTM.  All,  howwcr,  »a»  inenVctual 
C*harlca  dixdiocd  a  MttiemcoU  Ho  coold  gitro 
no  other  raurm  Una  a  reluctance  which  h«  Ut 
afrminol  settling  in  an/  place  without  further 
dirx«ctiun  from  Ctud.  i'mvidmcc  had  work  tar 
him  tu  du,  uf  which  lie  knew  aui  the  nature  or 
impurtaace.  He  accepted,  far  a  abort  time, 
from  the  ricar.  the  curacv  uf  Ulingtuo,  ooe  of 

pruved  ofletMire  to  the  chun  h  wanlrn*,  who, 
therelbre,  detenuined,  in  oppt*itiun  to  the  coo- 
grvgation,  to  get  rid  of  him  and  hi*  Method 
urn.  Thcv  timt  tried  un  him  the  effect  of  petty 
annoyance  and  ill-bred  intuit.  Not  •urceudiag 
bv  Uiu  mtaiM,  they  placed  theoeeUe*  at  the 
f««.t  <>f  the  pulpit  »tair»,  and  win  u  lie  attempted 
to  a*ccnd,  after  prayi-r*,  riolcotljr  pin  hod  him 
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back  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  The  peo 
ple  protested,  but  in  vain.  The  time-serving 
vicar  was  afraid  to  interfere,  and,  stranger  still, 
the  Bishop  of  London  winked  at  the  course  of 
the  wardens. 

During  John  Wesley's  first  visit  to  Bristol, 
Charles  remained  in  London  and  vicinity,  doing 
what  he  could  in  the  great  work  of  saving 
souls.  Being  invited,  by  a  clergyman,  to  go  a 
few  miles  into  the  country  to  preach,  he  assent 
ed.  But  when  the  exemplary  clergyman  heard 
him  preach  the  new  birth,  and  saw  the  people 
flocking,  in  crowds,  to  hear  him,  he  was  so  en 
raged,  that  he  actually  struck  the  mild  and 
gentle-spirited  Wesley,  who  had  come,  by  his 
own  invitation,  to  preach  for  him.  A  magnan 
imous  farmer  standing  by,  and  seeing  the  in 
sult,  invited  Wesley  to  go  and  preach  in  his 
field.  Having  heard  of  the  results  of  preach 
ing  in  the  fields,  by  his  brother  and  Whitefield, 
at  Bristol,  and  finding  church  after  church 
closed  against  him,  he  determined  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  worthy  coadjutors,  and  imme 
diately  went  into  the  open  field,  followed  by 
five  hundred  attentive  hearers.  The  next  day 
he  returned  to  London.  There  he  met  White- 
field,  who  consoled  and  encouraged  him,  and 
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nrprd  him  to  preach,  M  h»  bad  done,  in  Moor- 
field*.  Wealer,  accord  injHr,  the  next  Stmdar, 
j-rrachrd.  in  tbe  morning,  in  MmirfieJdB,  to 
about  Irn  M0MMW?  bofin,  and,  in  lh*»  aftrr 
n--m.  on  Krnninfftnn  Common,  to  "multitude* 
on  multitude*  "  Tb*  Sundav  following  b«  vU- 
iU<d  <»\f -nl.  tn  j.rr«rh,  "in  b»  turn,**  btfat 
TT«itiirniiift  UM  nr\t  wr«-k,  b« 
ml  MooHMdi  to  tea  tfcooMtxl, 
in  the  morning.  «n«l,  in  the  er«nin|r,  Ml  K«h 
ninptun  CV.mmon,  to  twmty  t!lo«Mi«it.  IIU 
W«T  fn.in  M««»riicld*  to  Krnnin^to 
I«T  »cmM  tin  open  fir  Id.  Pawing 
orvr  it  to  In*  »pi».i nimetit,  be  «M  UM  next  <by 
»m-«l.  l.r  tb«  mean  snd  cowardlir  owner,  out  of 
to  Metbodimn,  fcr  trwpM^  and  iaid, 
and  i>*t«.  ahovt  MM  AmnrfbW  «/«W/«»r» 
Ho  rontinucd  prrarhinf  in  the  field*  and  com- 
monm,  about  Ixmdon.  vkirinjf  tbe  pmonrn  at 
Nrtrpmlr,  and  ex]n»undin^  in  tbe  riti«<«.  till  tb«> 
Uttrr  part  of  Ati^rukt,  when  be  went  to  Ilririol 
to  rrlirvc  bU  bmcber  Jnbn,  who**  praaeoce 
WM  ilr*imMr  in  Ixmdon.  On  hU  war  In  l».ri» 
lot,  be  ri*ited  Oxford  and  Glaooorter.  tlie  birth 
place  of  Whitctifld.  The  people  uf  (vUmceator 
H«-»in-i  to  hear  him  prrarh.  He  aent  to  tbe 
mini-tcr  of  the  parish  to*4  borrow  hi«  pulpit** 
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The  minister  politely  sent  back  word,  that  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him,  but  he  dare  not  lend  him  his  pulpit 
for  fifty  guineas.  Mr.  "Wliitefield,  however, 
brother  of  the  eloquent  George,  did  dare  to 
lend  him  his  field,  which  served  equally  as  well 
as  the  pulpit,  and  in  which  Wesley  preached  to 
two  thousand  attentive  hearers.  Preaching 
along  the  way,  wherever  he  could  get  hearers, 
he  arrived  at  Bristol,  and  immediately  entered 
on  his  labors,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors — Whitefield  and  John  Wesley — 
preaching  in  the  neglected  parts  of  the  city,  in 
Kingswood,  and  in  the  neighboring  country ;  vis 
iting  from  house  to  house,  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures  in  private  circles  and  in  the  societies. 
While  he  was  preaching  at  Bristol,  a  pious, 
enlightened,  and  catholic-spirited  Dissenting 
minister,  from  a  neighboring  village,  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  out  into  the  fields  to  hear  him. 
He  found  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain,  in  an  erect  posture,  on  a  table,  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
people.  He  prayed  with  uncommon  fervor, 
fluency,  and  variety  of  proper  expression.  He 
then  preached  about  an  hour  with  zeal,  perspi 
cuity,  ability,  and  with  evident  manifestations 
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of  *  must  vehement  deatre  to  convince  hi* 
bearer*  of  UM  truth.  Aftrr  supporting  hi*  doc- 
tnnc*,  a*  be  »Uvanrv«l,  l.r  nuuteroua  texti  of 
Scrijrfuna,  b«  o*ed  •  greet  varietr  of  UM  mo»t 
moving  argument*  and  expostulation*  in  tmJcr 
to  |*  r.tu».l. .  allurv,  in*ii^'*t4-,  and,  if  ptaaible, 
tu  compel  all  to  come  to  CbrUt,  and  to  balieTe 
in  him  for  }«rdun  and  J'«»r  »al ration.  At  even- 
ing  the  gcntlrtnan  wrni  to  a  •ocietr  meeting; 
and  be  luu  left  u*  an  intrretting  aooooat  of  the 
Mannar  in  which  thote  maofiagi  wvn  eoodoct- 
cd.  The  room  vac  M>  thrungrd.  it  wa«  difficult 
to  find  a  |4aco  to  »laiul.  When  Wi-»lt-v  arrived, 
the  people  were  tinging  a  bjrmn,  but  thej 
oneiud  aa  be  entered  the  room.  lie  fir»t  |»rajrod, 
then  expounded  part  of  a  chapter  in  the 
(fO»pel,  then  »ung  a  hvtnn,  then  proceeded  in 
the  cxpt*itii*n,  then  tung  another  hviuu,  and 
then  cluMxI  br  prarcr  and  benediction.  "  Nc% 
cr,"  »av*  the  guod  man,  -did  I  bear  »nch  prmr 
ing.  At  the  ckae  of  every  aingie  petition  a 
•eriotts  am**,  like  A  roahing  tound  of  iralen, 
ran  through  the  whole  tocietY.  Never  did  I 
bear  tuch  kinging — to  hanuoniotu,  to  delight' 
ful.  Tbvv  sung  lustily,  and  with  p**l  courage, 
with  luvludv  in  their  heart*.  If  th«rr  be  »uch 
a  Uiing  a»  bfavcn)/  mtuic,  on  earth,  I  beard  it 
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there."  Singing  has  ever  constituted  an  im 
portant  and  most  interesting  part  of  divine 
worship  in  Methodist  meetings.  The  Wesleys 
were  both  poets,  and  took  great  interest  in  sing 
ing.  They  had  already  published  three  vol 
umes  of  hymns  and  sacred  poems,  for  the  use 
of  their  people.  We  shall  see  more  of  their 
interest  in  sacred  poetry,  as  we  trace  their  his 
tory. 

About  the  first  of  November,  1739,  Charles 
Wesley  returned  from  Bristol  to  Oxford  on 
business  of  the  University,  with  which  he  and 
John  still  held  a  nominal  connection.  Scarcely 
had  he  arrived,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  at 
Tiverton.  To  the  scene  of  mourning,  to  com 
fort  the  bereaved  family,  Charles  and  John  im 
mediately  hastened.  Samuel  Wesley  was  the 
eldest  of  the  family.  He  was  born  in  1691. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  graduated,  at  Ox 
ford,  with  distinguished  honor.  For  twenty 
years  after  he  graduated,  he  was  teacher  in  the 
Westminster  school.  He  was  a  learned  and 
good  man.  As  a  classical  scholar,  he  was  em 
inent  ;  as  a  poet,  respectable ;  as  a  teacher,  pop 
ular;  as  a  man,  highly  esteemed.  He  was  dis 
tinguished  for  kindness  of  heart  and  benovo- 
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to  hi*  flitad*.  He  aided  largely  in  UM 
education  of  hi*  brother*,  and  in  UM  »uj'|»»rt 
«if  hi*  lieUM.  lie  wa*  deeply  imbued  with 
high  (  'hurrh  ]>hnri{>lo*,  and  severe  uo  all  l>i* 
•eaten  and  irregular*,  though  be  had  too  much 
kindnax  of  boart  to  b«ci<ar  int«4arant.  Judg> 
ing  of  the  mctuurc*  of  hi*  br»4hrr«,  during  UM 
\oani  173M  and  173V,  fn-m  the  iiyiataiililiiaii 
of  other*,  h«  f«-an.-l  ihc  v  want  bacoming  irrrgti- 
lar  in  th«ir  •ecleaJMtiral  pmoeediagji.  and  might 
turn  oat,  in  the  end,  I  hMcntrr*  ;  and  he  hatiama 
•omewhat  ceaaoriow  toward  them.  A  oocra* 
ipoodanoe  which  en«u«d  bafwaaa  him  and 
John,  and  in  which  the  new  doctrine  and  new 
i  m-**  uns»,  a*  he  omuadered  them,  were  fully 
ducuMad,  ••miiati  greatly  to  have  softened  hi* 
a*pcritie*  toward  the  brother*,  hut  did  not  full/ 
cuovince  him  of  the  ccclcmia»tical  regularity  of 
their  eowa*.  lie  died  before  a  penonal  inter 
view  with  then  could  be  procured.  He  retired 
one  evening  in  mual  health.  At  three  in  UM 
morning  he  fell  tick,  and  at  *even  he  died.  To 
hi*  bcn«vc«i  £*milv  John  ami  (hark*  uffervd 
the  M  ni|>ath\  and  aid  which  their  benevolent 
heart*  ever  induce*!  them  to  be*tow  on  the  di*- 
trvttcd  an«l  the  *uflV-ring. 

Returning  frmin  hi*  brother  Sejiiurl'*  funeral, 
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Year  1740.  Quells  an  Insurrection. 


Charles  Wesley  was  busily  employed,  in  con 
nection  with  his  brother  John,  in  managing  tho 
difficulties  with  the  Moravians  of  Fetter  Lane, 
in  opening  the  preaching-place  at  the  Foun- 
dery,  and  in  organizing  the  United  Societies. 
The  greater  part  of  1740  he  spent  in  traveling, 
accompanied  by  Thomas  Maxfield,  over  the 
neighborhood  of  London  and  Bristol,  preaching 
and  visiting  the  converts  and  the  societies.  At 
Kingswood  an  event  occurred  illustrating  his 
powerful  influence  among  the  colliers.  News 
was  brought  to  him  at  Bristol,  that  the  colliers 
of  Kingswood  had  risen  in  riot  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  corn.  He  proceeded  forth 
with,  though  just  risen  from  a  fit  of  sick 
ness,  to  the  place  of  tumult.  He  met  about  a 
thousand  near  Lawrence  Hill.  They  stopped, 
on  his  approach.  He  ascended  the  knoll,  and 
began  to  address  them.  The  most  of  them  be 
ginning  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  returning  order, 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  rushed  in  among 
them  and  attempted  to  rally  them.  Wesley 
walked  directly  up  to  the  ruffians,  placed  his 
hands  on  their  shoulders,  and  said,  "Follow 
me."  The  effect  was  wonderful.  The  lion  be 
came  the  lamb.  "Follow  you,  Mr.  Wesley?" 
said  they;  "that  we  will,  the  world  over."  He 
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then  led  the  way  hark  tn  the  King*  wood  K-hool- 
rootn,  Dinging  a  hymn.  in  which  all  the  com  pa- 
or  joined.  They  met  »ewral  {-artie*  of  the 
insurgent*.  but  nearly  all  turned  about,  fell  into 
the  proceaaion,  and  marrhr<l  hack.  Arriving 
at  the  •chool-room,  ther  opened  a  pmj«r  meet 
ing  While  they  were  prarinfr,  a  meMengvr 
arriving  in  fanned  them  that  thoa*  of  UM  in- 
•urprnt*  who  had  rvfaacd  to  rKtirn  with  Wcaler 
had  quirtlr  walked  on  to  Ilmtol,  ttate*i  their 
grierancea  tieforv  the  mayor,  and  had  then  re 
turned,  without  noiae  or  dUtnrbance,  to  their 
bomea  in  Ktng«wnod.  80  frrrat  wa«  the  change 
which  <iirine  trutli  and  grar*  had  wrought  in 
tbeae  men,  ««ce  *•»  fierce,  ao  ungnrernahle,  and 
a<i  de*perately  wicked. 

Frrun  several  hint*  given  br  John  Wealer, 
in  hU  Journal,  and  alao  from  aome  letter*  of 
Lady  !!tintmgt«in  to  John  Wilder,  it  would  ap 
pear  that  in  the  latter  }«rt  uf  174O,  or  early 
part  of  1741,  ChaHe*  Wealey,  for  a  »hort  time, 
waa  inclined  to  join  the  Moravian*  Mother, 
whc«e  Mrange  doctrine*  had  cao»e<l  the  tnniblea 
U-twi-.-n  tin-  M.  tli.-li«t«  and  Moravian*,  bad 
been  rvcalled  to  (temtauy,  and  Peter  Ituhler, 
whom  the  We»ley«  greatly  rv«pectrd.  had  ra- 
tunn-1  t.-  Kngland.  >tr>nu..u-»  etfort*  were 
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The  Moravians.  Calvinism. 

made,  by  leading  Moravians,  to  proselyte 
Charles  "Wesley.  Ingham,  the  Delamotte  fam 
ily,  and  many  other  of  Wesley's  dearest  friends, 
were  with  them.  Their  quiet,  contemplative, 
mystic  life  could  not  fail  to  have  charms  for  a 
mind  so  poetic  as  his.  He  had  grown  tired  of 
the  incessant  turmoil  of  a  life  aggressive  on 
every  kind  of  error  and  vice.  He  longed  for 
retirement  and  contemplation.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  wavered,  and,  for  a  few  days, 
actually  relinquished  his  ministerial  labors. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  few  days.  He  returned 
again  to  his  work,  and  carried  it  on  with  re 
newed  spirit  and  energy. 

In  the  contest  with  the  Calvinists  he  was  as 
active  as  his  brother  John.  He  most  cordially 
hated  Calvinism,  though  he  as  cordially  loved 
several  of  its  most  prominent  advocates.  White- 
field  and  Howell  Harris  were  ever  held,  by 
him,  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  sometimes 
preached  against  Calvinistic  tenets  outright, 
and,  at  other  times,  he  preached  his  own  views 
without  naming  the  controversy.  Preaching 
once,  in  Wales,  among  stanch  predestinarians, 
he  explained  his  own  doctrines,  without  touch 
ing  the  dispute,  with  so  much  success,  that  he 
remarks,  "Who  can  resist  the  power  of  love? 
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A  loving  nce»enjrer  of  ft  loving  God  might 
drive  rc|«rooalii»o  out  of  Wale*  without  once 
luuuing  it." 

l»unug  1741  he  made  fluent  \i*iu  to 
Wai,-*,  whcrv  he  j-rvachol  with  great  saeeeM. 
Hi*  ftucceM,  however,  excited  opposition.  At 
ho  »ULgiv|>lavi-ra  wcr«  funtxulr  aroaMd 
be  drew  the  people  «w»r  from  UM 
theater  to  the  chorrh.  Tho  I'luMiHucml  )«rt 
of  Uw  town,  oftaiiml  at  hi*  plain  prtmchmn 
and  Marching  doctrine*,  joined  the  »t**e  parly. 
The  cun»pirat.>r*  bound  itmnedviM,  l»y  •  row, 
to  prvvcnl  hi*  )*v«rhiiip.  Kailinir  in  thu.  they 
tncd  to  nu*e  dtttarleutor  hy  nuhiiifr  "ut  of  the 
church  in  ft  body.  8o»n  ftAer  they  h*d  left,  • 
phy»iciftn  n*o  uj-  and  mmnLtd  oat.  Wealey 
called  ftAcr  him,  |>n>it«mncui^  him  •  Phariee*. 
Hio  next  nijtht  tl»o  |>hy»ician,  nmlrr  thr  influ 
ence  of  brandy  and  t*d  ad v  Urn,  callrd  at  UM 
U«l£injE»  of  \\\-»lry,  and  demanded  Mti«(artif«i. 
Wntlry  told  him  he  would  a*k  hU  )«rdon  for 
calling  him  a  rtiari*ce  on  thv  ft««urat)r«  that 
he  had  U-ft  the  church  tu  vUit  hi*  |>atirnu. 
The  doctor  »aitl  h«  had  left  becfttwe  he  ttiflikad 
the  diflcounc.  »*Then/'  »aid  Wemler,  "I  »hall 
n«Jt  aok  y«»ur  )iar«U>ii  f«-r  telling  you  the  truth.** 
"Hut  you  inuftt  for  calling  roe  a  I'haruee." 
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The  Drunken  Doctor.  Real  Independence. 

"  You  are  a  Pharisee,  and  can  not  endure  sound 
doctrine.  My  commission  is  to  show  you  your 
sins.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  doing  that 
to  you  or  any  man  living,  even  to  the  king." 
On  this  the  drunken  doctor  lifted  up  his  cane 
to  strike  Wesley,  but  a  lady  intercepted  the 
blow,  and  a  gentleman  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor.  The  fam 
ily  then  pitched  him  out  into  the  street.  Soon 
after,  a  bailiff  broke  open  the  door,  and  began 
to  lecture  Wesley  on  the  affront  offered  the 
doctor  by  calling  him  a  Pharisee,  and  demand 
ed  public  satisfaction.  "Mr.  Bailiff,"  said 
Wesley,  "I  honor  you  for  the  sake  of  your 
office;  but  were  you,  or  his  Majesty,  King 
George  himself,  among  my  hearers,  I  should 
tell  you  both  the  truth.  In  the  church,  while 
preaching,  I  acknowledge  no  superior  but  God, 
and  I  shall  ask  no  man's  pardon  for  telling  him 
he  is  a  sinner.  It  is  your  duty,  Mr.  Bailiff,  not 
to  prevent,  but  to  protect  me."  On  this  the 
bailiff  became  exceedingly  civil.  He  had 
the  best  feelings  in  the  world  toward  Mr.  Wes 
ley.  He  had  only  come  there  to  prevent  his 
being  insulted.  No  body  should  touch  a  hair 
of  his  head. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Wales,  he  formed  a 
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very  plcatant  acquaintance  with  Mr  J..ru-».  a 
ina£utrale;  ft  man  uf  wealth,  education,  refine 
ment,  and  influence.  He  bad  l«een  educate*! 
at  Oxford,  and  wa«  a  cotempocmry  in  t'ollejp 
* ith  Wi-ili-y .  though  they  had  nut  there  any 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  He  now  lived 
in  opulence,  in  one  ••(  the  old  l«an-mal  ca»tlr«, 
•urroonded  br  ft  nv«t  amiable  fmuuly  He 
MOt  for  WaaleT  tu  vt*it  him,  and  being  greatly 
pli  aM-«|  with  him,  invited  him  to  come  again  to 
mart  the  minuter  of  the  j*ri*h  at  the  caatle. 
Mr.  Jone*  hojied  ft  pereonal  intenicw  between 
his  minister  and  W«-»l.  \  might  reault  in  rrmov- 
in»  |»rejudice.  Tber  ftccurdinglr  met.  The 
minuter'*  atldreM  wan  not  of  the  tn«*t  gv title 
and  polite  kind.  With  difficult v  Mr.  .!••»>«-* 
r»uM  prevent  him  fn-in  breaking  out  abruptly 
un  Wt-ft)rv,  who  »aid  little,  waiting  till  an  up- 
]«Ttumty  mipht  offer  f -r  him  t«»  **«|ieak  a«  one 
having  authority."  Thnmgh  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Jone«,  jienniMion  had  brcn  obtained  for 
\V •«•!••%  to  preach  in  the  church.  When,  bow- 
ever,  the  people  were  a**etul>linp.  the  multitude 
wa*  »«•  ^n-at,  tluit  it  won  j.p.j.~.tl  for  \NV*l«  y 
to  preach  in  the  church  yard.  At  thu  the  con- 
ftcicntiou*  clergyman  of  the  |«rUh  came,  near 
tailing  into  hrftterir*.  To  n«lievo  him  lliey 
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proposed  to  remove  one  of  the  windows,  so 
that  Wesley,  standing  in  the  space,  might  ad 
dress,  at  the  same  time,  the  people  in  the 
church  and  the  church-yard.  But  this  would 
not  do.  The  minister  would  bolt  if  Wesley 
should  offer  to  preach  in  a  place  so  uncanoni- 
cal  as  the  window  of  a  church.  So  Wesley 
went  into  the  pulpit  and  preached  to  as  many 
as  could  get  into  the  church.  The  devotional 
minister  stood  on  his  feet  during  all  prayer- 
time,  though  the  prayers  of  his  own  Church 
were  used.  After  service  was  over,  Wesley 
heard  him  complaining  to  Mr.  Jones  that  the 
sermon  would  make  the  people  melancholy,  as 
he  saw  some  of  them  wreeping  in  the  church. 
This  was  too  much  even  for  Charles  Wesley  to 
bear.  He  says  he  felt  afraid  he  should  despise 
the  man,  and,  therefore,  he  got  out  of  his  pres 
ence  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  one  of  Wesley's  visits  to  Wales,  Mr. 
Jones  returned  with  him  to  Kingswood  and 
Bristol,  where  he  spent  some  time,  observing 
the  wonderful  effects  of  religion  on  the  converts 
among  the  colliers,  and  in  the  city.  He  was 
greatly  delighted  at  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
He  visited  the  class  meetings,  the  prayer  meet 
ings,  the  love-feasts,  and  the  band  meetings. 
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Jlc  joined  in  tho  worship  of  tho  sincere  and 
honest  <o»*«tt»t  and  in  artloM  word*  related 
huuwn  religious e*i«rrii-ncv.  1!  ' :..  n  n  ' :..-:.•  •  ! 
to  hi*  own  country,  full  of  faith,  and  jut,  and 
confidence  in  the  Gospel.  Wesley  ncvi-r  aaw 
him  more.  On  hi«  next  vii.it  to  Wales,  kit 
honorable,  yaogiuya,  and  accomplished  fritnd 
had  j«Mcd  from  among  the  living.  Sadden  IT, 
and  in  the  r«ry  prime  of  "•f^^****^,  b«  had 
died,  brlored  and  lamented  bj  all  who  knew 
htm.  He  died  in  the  triumph*  of  the  faith  be 
had  profaned.  Deeply  aborted  at  hit  awidm 
ratnovaJ,  and  impreMed  with  UM  CioeUeoc*  of 
bit  character,  Cbarlea  Wealejr  poarod  forth  in 
tuneful  uumben  UM  foriinga  of  hk  heart  in  a 
beautiful  eJcgr,  which  he  pablished  in  a  |*m- 
j-hlrt.  and  circulated  among  hu  friend*. 

8carcdr  had  the  grave  closed  orv  UM  re 
mains  of  Mr.  Jones,  *  l»m  Weslcr  was  called 
to  mouni  over  UM  departure  of  his  renrrablo 
mother,  whose  death  we  have  described  in  the 
•ketch  of  John  Wesley.  And  during  the  same 
year  he  *tood  by  the  dying  bed,  and  at  UM 
grave  of  a  largo  number  of  the  member*  of  his 
•ocioty  in  Kings  wood  and  Bristol.  The  rooms 
in  which  then  converts  died  were  oAen  sceiMB 
of  intense  moral  sublimity.  Shouts  of  triumph, 
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and  songs  of  victory  were  heard  from  lips  pale 
with  disease,  and  from  tongues  growing  stiff 
with  death.  Whoever  looked  on  those  scenes, 
was  constrained  to  say,  with  him  of  olden  time, 
"Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  These  converts 
feared  not  to  look  on  death.  They  feared  not 
the  grave.  Cheerfully  they  relaxed  their  hold 
on  life,  and  resigned  themselves  to  the  grave, 

"Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

The  funeral  of  these  Christian  people  was 
attended  by  the  whole  society.  Wesley  would 
preach  a  funeral  sermon  at  the  house.  Then  a 
procession  of  the  whole  society  would  be  formed, 
and  the  coffin  would  be  borne  on  a  bier,  carried 
by  sympathizing  friends,  to  the  church-yard. 
The  burial  service  would  be  performed,  and 
the  grave  filled  up.  Then  the  people  would 
join,  harmoniously,  in  singing  one  of  Wesley's 
own  funeral  hymns,  often  composed  on  the  spot, 
and  given  out,  verse  by  verse.  Some  of  the  finest 
hymns  of  Wesley — the  finest  in  the  English 
language — were  thus  composed,  improvisate,  at 
the  grave  of  a  friend.  Composed  under  such 
circumstances,  and  sung  in  the  open  air,  by 
many  hundred  voices,  they  must  have  produced 
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a  wonderful  effect.  S»mo  «•!'  Uto»«  dirp-*  arc 
found  in  the  "  11  \inn  Iluuk**  of  the  MetbodUt 
KbUcopal  I  hun.ii.  Many  more  remain  un 
known  ani'-ti,;  tho  \»iumit>ou«  poetry  of  UM 
\V«lcy»,  ao«l  maiir  uiorv  an>  j»roWU»  irrvcwv- 
ormUjr  K*t.  >«n  iiig  uolj  fur  UM  ooatftiuo  fur 
which  th«  v  wvru  <x»uii**<xl,  MMM  vero  o«T«r 
ruinmitlctl  tu  »  ntmjf,  and  w«re  never  mn«m- 
)^-mI  aO*-n»anl.  Tn«  emottotM  of  Charlr* 
U  •  .;«  v  n*«  an«l  fell  in  nuiub«n.  I'netrr  wat 
natural  U»  him.  He  felt  in  {mctnr,  be  thuofrht 
in  |Mir(nr,  and  he  «-fln»  talked  in  j««  tr\  llu 
|*vtrr  MI  iu»  all  ui»*tutli<xl  —  UM  »)">ittan<KMM 
outpuurinjp  uf  a  full  »<»ul.  Ho  tuuk  little  )MUM 
tu  •in  .--tl»  ami  j"»li»h;  but  \v(i  hi*  product  iuM 
in  the  !  «nu  in  which  they  lir»t  »|>rmn^  to  life. 
With  IIKJTU  can;  and  correction,  hu  pottiy 
might  liave  bcomio  of  an  order  even  higher 
than  it  now  maintain*.  Hut  he  bad  too  much 
on  hand  to  be  Ja*Udioua  in  matter*  of  mere 
literary  taato. 

I  hiring  the  era  of  peneculioa,  Qtarle*  We*- 
ley  borv  bin  full  »harv  uf  labor  and  of  cuttering. 
In  the  «ketch  of  John  W«ler,  wo  bare  related 
»everal  incidenU,  in  which  Charle*  wa«  princi- 
1*1  heru.  In  tlu-»c  »ea«on«  of  »uru  trial,  be  ex- 
bibik-d  a  courage  and  bravery,  which  might 
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have  added  renown  even  to  the  name  of 
Like  his  heroic  brother,  he  always  endeavored 
to  secure  a  position,  where  he  could  look  the 
enemy  in  the  face.  He  stood  calmly  at  his 
post  on  one  occasion,  and  deliberately  bared 
his  bosom,  while  a  military  ruffian  was  rushing 
toward  him  with  a  drawn  sword.  The  cow 
ardly  officer,  seeing  his  calm  courage,  lowered 
his  crest,  and  walked  away.  The  civil  officer 
of  the  city  then  approached,  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  place.  He  answered  that  he  should 
go  none  the  sooner  for  the  order.  In  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  scenes  of  a  terrible  onset 
from  a  mob,  the  authorities  of  the  city  proposed 
to  protect  him,  if  he  would  promise  never  to 
come  there  again.  He  answered  that  he  would 
make  no  promise  of  the  kind,  but  would  go 
whenever  he  pleased,  to  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  In  the  midst  of  the  panic  of  the 
nations,  caused  by  the  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  threatening  approach  of  the 
Pretender,  when  he  knew  that  the  clergy  of  the 
National  Church  had  every-where  excited  the 
people  against  the  Methodists,  making  the 
ignorant  populace  actually  believe  that  the 
Wesleys  were  Papists,  in  the  pay  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Pre- 
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taejdat,  bo  foarleati  r  »tart«-«l  off  on  a  joorner  to 
Newcastle,  planning  all  along  the  route,  at 
i'.inningham,  IhulU'jr,  Wednetbanr,  Nottinjj- 
bam,  Sheffield,  Kj.wi.rth.  and  laarta,  eii«o»mg 
himself  in  evrnr  place  to  men,  tarage  aa  the 
bear,  cruel  aa  the  tiger,  and  roracioue  M  UM 
wolf.  He  arriTed  at  Newca*tlo  jo»t  M  tW 
new*  arriTed  of  a  victory  of  the  Britiah  anna 
in  (termanT.  All  the  city  was  in  an  vproar. 
The  people  testified  their  than k»pv ing  f->r  the 
Tictunr.  br  fpettin^  drunk,  and  rmbinp  an  inglo. 
rlooa  mub  againat  UM  Methodiata.  At  Nor* 
wich,  in  the  midat  of  the  mmfaalfm  and  dia- 
turh»n«-»-,  a  huge,  black,  frrioly  man  called  on 
him,  and  offered  to  become  hia  champion,  and 
tight  for  him,  at  a  fair  compensation.  Wealey 
thanked  him  lor  hit  kind  intention*,  bat  hoped 
he  ahould  have  no  •eriona  occasion  for  hi«  aenr- 
ice*  In  the  |ier«ecution  that  aro«e  in  Ireland, 
on  the  fin>t  ri»ita  of  the  Methn<li«t«,  ChaHr* 
We»leT  tufferetl  »everrlT.  Instead  of  protec 
tion  from  the  ciril  authorities  of  the  conntrr, 
be  receiTed  onlr  inanlt.  He,  with  teveral  other 
prvachuro,  waa  presented  hr  the  grand  junr  of 
Cork  M  a  jK-nM.ii  of  ill  fame,  and  a  vagabond. 
In  all  these  scenes  of  persecution,  through 
which  he  passed,  be  maintained  the  same  bold 
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Scene  at  Shields.  A  Brawling  Minister. 

and  fearless  temper.  He,  though  remarkable 
for  his  tenacities  of  adherence  to  the  Estab 
lished  Church,  affirms  that  the  persecutions, 
unchristian  as  they  were,  received  their  origin 
in  the  direct  influence  of  the  clergy.  Churches 
were  every-where  closed  against  him,  and  the 
people  were  urged  to  lay  on  him  violent  hands. 
Arriving  at  Shields  one  Sabbath  morning  about 
Church-time,  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  par 
ish  church,  to  attend,  as  was  his  custom,  the 
regular  service  performed  by  the  settled  minis 
ter.  The  people  of  the  city,  aware  of  his  com 
ing,  rushed  to  the  church  after  him,  and  filled 
it  to  overflowing.  The  minister  was  reading 
prayers  when  he  entered.  The  clerk  seeing 
Wesley  enter,  supposed  he  had  come  to  preach. 
He,  therefore,  rushed  up  to  him,  in  the  midst 
of  the  prayers,  and  bawling  out,  with  all  the 
wind  he  could  command,  told  him  he  had  no 
business  to  come  there  to  preach.  That  was 
consecrated  ground.  The  fellow  hallooed  so  loud 
nobody  could  hear  the  prayers.  After  he  had 
screamed  himself  out  of  breath,  Wesley  whis 
pered  in  his  ear,  and  told  him  not  to  speak  so 
loud,  or  he  might  disturb  the  Church-service, 
and  assured  him  he  had  no  intention  at  all  of 
preaching  there.  After  the  service  was  over, 
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be  went  to  the  churrh  tard,  followed  by  thoo- 
»«nd«,  and  preached  uninterrupted. 

The  era  ••(  pcr*«cutt<m  {4U*cd  nwav.  and  the 
M<-tli--ii»u   wore   nulTrrvd   (o   take    their   u«u 
c«'ur»««,  an  wo  have  in-«rv  fully  rrlatcd  in  our 
•ketch  t'f  Juhn  Wcftlry.     (  harlc*  Wealrv  om 
tituifd  trawling  urcr  the  kin,          ,  ; 
and  iaU>ring,  in  euoncctioo  witii  hi*  brulhrr, 
till    17&4.     Aflcr   thi*    time,  hi*    labor*  vrrto 
chicd/  dcruted  to  liri»tol  and 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

CHARLES  WESLEY'S  DOMESTIC  RELA 
TIONS. 

AT  Garth,  in  South  Wales,  resided,  in  the 
early  times  of  Methodism,  Marmaduke 
Gwynne,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  of  for 
tune.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  the  straitest  sect.  lie  heard  of 
Howell  Harris — the  friend  of  Whitefield,  and 
of  the  Wesleys,  and  wrho  had  begun,  though  a 
layman,  to  preach  in  the  fields,  and  other  "  un- 
consecrated  "  places,  in  Wales,  as  his  illustrious 
friends  were  doing  in  England.  Mr.  Gwynne 
was  sadly  distressed,  and  greatly  alarmed,  at 
this  unheard-of  irregularity.  Being  a  magis 
trate,  he  resolved  to  interpose  the  authority  of 
the  realm,  and  stop  the  preaching  of  the  unor- 
dained  heretic.  But,  like  a  sensible  man,  as 
he  was,  he  concluded  to  hear  him  for  himself, 
before  he  used  his  authority.  Accordingly,  he 
put  the  riot  act  in  his  pocket,  and  went  to  hear 
Harris  preach,  intending  to  arrest  him  at  the 
close  of  meeting,  before  the  whole  congregation. 
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Hut,  while  li»t«-nin^'.  a  change  came  o»«r 
the  tpirit  of  kit  dream.  80  evangelical  waa 
the  doctrine,  *o  avaJooa  the  maajiiar,  and  »o 
•w*et  the  spirit  «»f  the  prearbar,  Mr  dwynne 
t)i»ucltt  lu»  reaetnbled  the  a|-«tlv*  of  Ji-»u» 
No  ••  --HIT  I.A«|  Ilarri*  MU  «l..wn,  than  Ctvvnna 
wrnl  op  to  him,  in  the  face  of  the  omprvfrmUoa, 
took  him  l»v  the  hand,  told  him  IM  bad  COOM 
tlbart  fur  the  }mr|nja»  of  eoouninin^  htm  to 
pn-'u  ;  but  in*trad  of  that,  be  now  atkcd  hi* 
j.«r.|..n.  and,  to  th«  otter  mmlaniitioa  and 
blank  amaxctuetit  of  the  people,  be  invited  him 
to  £•>  t<>  hi*  mmiM"ii  t«>  tupjipr.  TliU  incident 
thn-w  over  Harri*,  and  all  the  Mcth««iuU,  a 
broad  and  itn|i«rnetrablc  thirld  of  pn4ectiaa. 
Mr  <r«vnnr  WM  in  placr  of  the  Kinjr  in  that 
rt^'i-'ti.  Harri*  went  home  with  him.  T1w 
i-*ta!>lfhtt)fut  wa*  hiryro  and  princelr.  Mr. 
(twvnne  had  nine  rhihlrcn.aixl  twmtr  M-n  ant« 
He  »uj.j».rt«-l  a  chaplain  for  hi*  establishment, 
and  usually  had  fifteen  or  twrnly  dutminmhed 
piui»U  I  Ii»  lady  wa*  heir  tn  a  princely  f-  -rtuiH- 
She  wa«  a  frpnrrouft  and  kind  lady,  of  fttipcrior 
talrnift  and  education.  Hut  »he  waft  a*  fttrict 
in  her  C'hurrh  principle*  a*  her  lm»band  had 
U«-n.  and  lea*  toftceptiblo  of  chanpp.  When 
»h«  MIW  her  huftband  bring  Ilarri*  to  the  hoot*, 
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Mrs.  Gwynne.  Hears  Wesley. 

and  treat  him  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he 
had  been  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  she 
thought  he  had  lost  his  reason;  and  in  conster 
nation  she  left  the  room,  and  would  not  return 
till  Harris  had  left  the  house.  Soon  after 
this,  a  new  affliction  befell  the  good  lady.  Her 
daughter  Sarah,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen,  followed  her  father,  and  be 
came  deeply  interested  in  the  new  doctrine. 
The  mother  was  in  despair.  She  thought  infat 
uation  had  seized  her  family,  and  irretrievable 
ruin  must  result.  She  found  no  relief  but  in 
tears. 

After  some  time,  she  met  a  gentleman,  who 
told  her  he  knew  John  Wesley,  at  Oxford,  and 
he  was  not  so  bad  a  heretic  as  was  reported. 
She  was  also  induced  to  read  Wesley's  "Ap 
peal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion."  She 
then  ventured  to  hear  Harris  herself.  In  a 
short  time  John  Wesley  himself  came  along. 
With  him  the  lady  was  delighted.  She  enter 
tained  him  with  all  the  hospitality  King  George 
could  have  desired,  and  invited  him  to  preach 
in  her  house. 

Some  two  years  after  this,  Charles  Wesley 
arrived  in  Wales,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Ireland.  He  was  in  very  feeble  health,  be- 
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inp  w«.rn  down  by  lal».r  ami  cxpotnrc.  He 
had,  tome  year  or  two  bafom,  met  Mr.  <  i  wynne, 
at  BruM,  and  in  •ecordanoe  with  a  promiaa 
then  mad*,  prooatdad  to  the  hotpttablo  man 
•ion,  where  be  at  once  fob  at  home.  Ho  re 
mained  two  week*,  fa  the  midaft  of  comforta, 
•och  a*  had  nut  uAa*  fallen  to  hU  lot.  He 
raodwd  the  •ootiftg  attention  of  the  elegant 
familr.  and  atMB  forgot  hu  fiUigvea,  r< 
hi«  health,  and  wa«  read/  HH^^^P*  danjrwr, 
and  tofl,  and  •ufferinp.  .  A 

Amid  the  He^ant  rvtinemante  of  thi*  bo»pita- 
Mr  familr,  Wealer  paaitd  hi*  time  in 
rontnut  with  the  toOaatne  daj»  *pent 
orcr  the  rojqptd  inoontain*  of  Waiea,  the  rough 
ruad*  of  Knplanti,  or  the  fenny  bop  of  Ireland. 
Hot  he  mtwt  be  about  hu  Matter'*  bnrineai. 
(  me  beautiful  *prinjt  n>  -rninir.  he  WM  preparing 
to  take  hb  departure  for  London.  Ilk  bnrae 
wan  brought  to  the  door,  but  not  ilone,  Tnere 
atood  the  noble  »U<ed  of  Mr.  (iwrnne,  and  the 
gentle  pony  of  the  beautiful  Sarah.  We»!er 
•tartcd.  and  father  and  daughter  accompanied 
him  along  the  mountain  track,  till  they  rvacbed 
the  plain,  on  the  road  to  London.  They  then 
•poke  the  farewell  word*,  ahook  the  farewell 
hand  and  Wf*ler  went  on  hi*  war,  while  the 
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Sarah  Gwynne.  Goes  to  Ireland. 

noble    father    and    lovely   daughter    returned 
honif? 

In  June  of  the  same  yeaflf  Wesley  met  the 
magnanimous  gentleman  Sd  interesting  girl 
a^S^ftstol.  jThey  had  visited  England  to  ob 
serve  the  \flonderful  effects  t>f  the  great  revival 
of  religion,  through  thelz^krs  of  the  Methodists. 
They  spent  s^^Mays  amofl^  the  pious  Chris- 
tians  of  Br^^Hkd  the  strangbly-regener 
people  of  •  ^k*o°d,  and  then  accompanied 
Wesley  to^JBBMliere  they  were  enteftained 
at  the  Founde^H  Htaagdl  In  H>ndon,  they 
had  an  opportunity  oT^bserving  more  fully  the 
influence  of  MethodisrVl^trines  in  raising  up 
a  people  lively  and  sp^^al.  After  forming 
many  agreeable  acquaintance  in  London,  and 
being  highly  delighted  with  the  evidences  of 
piety  they  saw,  they  started  on  their  return  home, 
accompanied  by  Wesley.  They  visited,  on 
their  way,  Oxford,  spending  some  time  in 
going  over  the  college  grounds,  and  examining 
the  cabinets  and  curiosities.  Wesley  accom 
panied  them  even  to  their  home,  and  then  went 
on  his  way  to  Ireland.  By  this  time,  as  was 
most  natural,  the  susceptible  heart  of  Charles 
Wesley  had  become  interested  in  the  beautiful, 
the  lovely,  the  devoted,  and  accomplished  Sarah 
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M  hcwmr.  «irciUv«ll/ 


(Jwjnne.  <>n  hi*  retorn  from  Ireland,  he 
•past  aoVhtr  week  in  the  b«»pitabl<<  and 
( 'hrUtian  faniil«9mnrh  to  the  mutual  < 
tioo  of  all  panic*.  Returning  to  Lo 
communicated  to  hia  btotiiai  hia^nlqp 
pn>pu»ing  mamagf  to  8am li  <  i  •  JJBUi 
like  a  good  beartedj^^i 
.-;.'•'.•  ^  . 

ring  hfei  all  th 
oecaatanr.     Chariea,  III 
with  •  Walea,  with  the 
hand  to  Uif  daugMfcr 
could  ohUun  it,  of  the 
it  waa  expre* 
that  a  rvfiuuU 


forth 
hi* 

oiucoL,  if  b* 
and  mother.     If  at 
the  braUMra, 
lady,  or  titiar  of  Wr 

DC|p  >tiati>  <i 

He  tint  approached  tbo  lad/  with  all 
frankneM  and  »incrritr,  and  offered  h«r  hit 
heart  ami  hi*  hand.  With  e«jual  franknea*  ah« 
acceptnl,  and  in  her  turn  pled|pe<l  him  Wr 
heart.  A  »i*ter  ww  then  admitted  to  the  coo- 
fereooe,  and  rotniniai>no»d  lo  ditcioat  UM  mat 
tor  to  UM  modMr,  and  to  aak  h«r  eonnat  MI 
wtHild  rather,"  answered  the  mother,  Mgiv«  mr 
child  to  Mr.  W»ler  than  to  anr  man  in  Kng- 
land  "  The  father,  al»o,  pave  hu  mo*t  heartr 
and  unhesitating  ctmaent  U>  the  marriage  All 
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these  circumstances  were  of  very  material  ac 
count  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  tended  to  settle  en 
tirely  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

As  there  was  in  those  times  no  adequate  pro 
vision  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the 
itinerant  preachers,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
secure,  by  some  means,  to  Wesley,  for  the  sup 
port  of  his  family,  an  annual  income  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Blackwell,  a  wealthy 
friend,  proposed  to  raise,  by  subscription, 
among  some  ten  or  twelve  confidential  friends, 
the  sum  required  in  perpetuity.  But  John 
Wesley  objected  to  this  arrangement.  He 
would  not  allow  Charles  to  be  dependent  on  a 
few  wealthy  men,  lest  it  might  interfere  with 
his  ministerial  fidelity.  He  proposed  to  give 
security  for  the  annual  payment  to  Charles  of 
five  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  profits  of  their 
books.  Thus  was  the  matter  settled.  During 
the  life  of  Charles  the  annuity  was  regularly 
paid,  and  after  his  death,  the  principal,  about 
eight  thousand  dollars,  was  paid  the  widow  in 
one  sum. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  on  a  lovely 
April  morning,  in  1749,  Charles  Wesley  and 
Sarah  Gwynne  were  joined  in  marriage  by 
John  Wesley.  The  day  was  one  of  the  finest 
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benaath  ft  liribah  »k  m  morn 

ing   till    night    a**    a 


The  domestic  life  «>f  the  tnArHrd  pair 
i  fmr»,  M  |pratk>,  MM!  •»  tmnqnil,  M  ihr  mar 


The  5<*athfol  wife  arrmmpaBM  Wr 
o«  Ut  loofi  «ti«l  mp«l  jnarnrtti  <Trr  thc> 
dom.  She-  r**d*  twhirwl  him  «m  Itorwb^rk 
•oaMtimw  trav^Hnp  flftr  mt1i-«  »  .!•?.  She 
met  wilh  manr  •mtuing  «n«l  ^nn.  •rrinan  inri- 
d«at».  Hut  Wr  pMy  nn«l  Hrr  rhrcrfutneM 
w«-rr  pmnf  «p«in«t  nil  nntr«wttrd  <-irrtnn«tancr«. 
After  A  few  e0t  Of 


her  ft  IMBM  in  •  little  mCtopc  »'  Bristol,  pawing 
INT  <i«ri  in  d-»nir«fir  rrttrrrarnt,  vkfle  hrr  bn»- 
Und  WM  abruftd  an  hb  prwit 
d  and 


the  ex«mplanr  and  ptoo*  pmrrntx. 
children,  fire  wrrr  huried  in  child- 
t,  a  rrm«rk»Mr  j.rrcori..u«  and 
ehild.  the  only  /.nr  at  that  time,  diM 
of  •fnall-po«.    Th«-  fathrr.  «»n  «»nr  of  hi*  rtrnr- 
left   the   child   healthy   and   hapj-v.  hnt 
be  returned  there  wa*  nothing  left  nf  hb 
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Continued  Bereavements.  His  Two  Sons. 

boy  but  a  lock  of  hair  and  the  grave.  The 
poor  mother  was  sick  of  the  same  dreadful  dis 
ease.  She  recovered  with  life,  but  with  the  loss 
of  all  her  beauty.  Wesley,  however,  averred 
that  she  appeared  to  him  more  lovely  and  in 
teresting  than  ever  before. 

Two  years  after  this,  another  child,  a  sweet 
and  only  little  daughter,  died.  In  a  few  years 
more  another,  and  then  another,  and  another 
still  passed  away,  till  the  poor  mother,  in  agony 
of  repeated  bereavement,  besought  the  Lord  to 
spare  her  the  pain  of  following  another  child 
to  the  grave.  Her  request  was  granted.  Two 
sons — Charles  and  Samuel — and  a  daughter, 
survived  their  parents,  and  lived  to  old  age. 

The  sons  were  distinguished  by  remarkable 
talents  for  music.  Charles  could  play  on  the 
harpsichord,  before  he  was  three  years  of  age, 
whatever  tune  he  had  heard.  Indeed,  he  learned 
to  play  before  he  could  walk.  Samuel  did  not 
begin  quite  so  early ;  being  three  years  before 
he  could  play  correctly.  They  were  educated 
to  music  as  a  business,  and  became  eminent  in 
their  profession,  though  they  never  attained  a 
fortune.  It  seems,  however,  very  strange,  that 
the  sons  of  such  parents  should  be  irreligious. 
Charles,  though  moral  and  harmless,  was  a 
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•trangvr  to  tbo  tpirit  uf  Chmtjamtr,  and 
Saiuut  1  wa*.  in  bU  rvligiou*  cbarmrtcr,  war  wanl 
and  intractaUo  He  finallr  became  a  Iluouui 
('•th.-hc  At  tLU  ll»c  a^wl  fmthcr  WM  tu-.l 
dwplr  gru-rc»l  On  being  inibnuad  of  the 
fact,  be  garr  e&prM*i<4l  to  bU  fvcling*  in  the 
fbUowin  liuoi: 


Hf  Mta^-*  .«^.  »•  M-  •  pr.^ 


Sarmb,  tk«  daugblrr,  wm«  an  amiable  and 
food  cbilJ.  Sb«  haramo  a  woman  of 
•muMOOa  t»r  lit*-rarr  talooi,  an* 
tur  pi^jr.  8k«  dMd  in  lt»«*.  NoitWr  Cbariw 
nor  Sarab  wam  erer  •artiad.  Satnttel  Wft 
Mwral  rbildnro.  lib  cbiUlnro.  »o  far  M  I  am 
nUbrmad,  ar»  UM  m»lr  rupraatnUtivaa  now  r»- 
ma i inn*  on  earth  of  tka  aonB»td  name  of 
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^          CHAPTER  Y. 
POETIC  GENIUB  or  CHAELES  WESLEY. 

THE   temperament  «   Charles  Wesley  was 
very  diffefent  from^hat  of  John.     He  was 
the  creature  o9  feeling.^  From  his  father  and 
his  mother  he  kiheritedlan  attachment,  nearly 
approaching  bigotry,   to*  the   Church  of  Eng 
land,  and  a  most*cordial  lislike  to  the  Dissent- 
1  t 

ers.  To  this  attajfcment,  as^a  matter  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  judgment  orVeason,  he  adhered 
through  life.  AbuJld,  persecuted,  and  insult 
ed,  as  he  was  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  yet  remained  the  avowed  enemy  of 
all  separation  from  her  communion.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Methodist 
preachers.  He  had  readily  acquiesced  in  field- 
preaching,  lay-preaching,  and  forming  Method 
ist  societies ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  allow 
Methodist  preachers  to  administer  the  ordinan 
ces,  nor  the  societies  to  assume  any  appearance 
of  separation  from  the  Church.  Nor  did  he 
like  the  course  of  his  brother  in  ordaining 
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ttarieaandSoutland.  il«  fearvd 
that  UM  MaiboditU.  if  tbay  te^a/alad  from  tb« 
("Lurch,  MM!  *et  up  fur  thcnaaivaa,  woald  braak 
u|»  iuti»  innumerable  fragnu-uU,  ami  be  k*l 
amid»t  tbe  i*r\»bylerianA,  IndcpanAlA,  liap- 
t**u,  Mid  utber  liiaiMitoH  Hi*  ardent  deaii* 
«••  u»tM  tK«  M^hdl  J  mfa riMg»tiirm  t>  UM 
bo»»i..  of  tbo  rhuirh*  IW  abfcr  portion  of 
ike  prvaclacni  u>i|tlit,  Ac  taoa|(ft,  be  ortUin«d 
M  rvfotlar  dcrujBMBl  the  mg  mJ|(ht  >§•»•!• 
M  Ur  M*i*uau;  aod4lk«  •oeJ^Mt  ought  b«  ta- 
•avpotmtod  wilk  tka  f«bhiB  m  tkair  M%kbor» 
b*-l.  .  + 

Tk«  ti^M  uf  Ufo  tioMB)  dprinf  UM  lattar 
jean  of  au  Ufa,  kept  biu/ln  a  ouoctant  panic. 
He  wa«  nmiurallr  nercarUl  in  bit  tao»| 
•avk,  ri»iug  ami  lallinic  with  UM  wealb 
bis  mind  wa«  allaraalrlir  bt|cnly  •iflilad  and 
JeepJr  fitpiiiii  I,  br  ibe  rabuiva  affair*  of 
Metaudum  and  tbe  tlmrek  ilk  cumpara- 
live  naiiremcnt  from  tke  ttinrraacy.  during  tn« 
latter  year*  ol*  bu  lifc,  wa«  prubaUj  buta  UM 
of  tlMae  fiielin0  and  tne  oanaa  of 
UM  dimcoltr.  Finding  be  euuld 
bannunue  » iib  bu  brutb«r*»  m«a> 
nor  at  all  identify  bimaalf  wttb  tbc  preacb- 
on  and  peuplr,  wbo  repeatedly  rtnmiiMJad  pro- 
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Removes  to  London.  Prejudice  Against  the  Dissenters. 

vision  for  administering  the  ordinances  in  th 
own  chapels,  he  chose  to  retire  from  the  itin 
ancy,  confining  his  labors  principally  to  L 
don  and  Bristol.  At  last  he  removed  to 
don,  and  devoted  his  time  mostly  to  the  pie 
ties  and  chapels  in  the  cities.  He,  however, 
still  considered  himself  a  Method^ft*1  ^11 
connection  with  his  brother.. fr£0^Q|p}ni  he 
could  not  and  would  not  separate.  His  re 
tired  life  deprived  him  of  the  intimate  and 
general  acquaintance  which  itinerancy  would 
have  promoted  with  the  preachers,  and  he  im 
agined  a  thousand  difficulties  which  never  oc 
curred.  We  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  his  fears 
and  feelings,  if  we  consider  how  strong  was  his 
prejudice  against  the  Dissenters,  and  how 
destitute  he  must  have  been  of  any  idea  of 
Methodism,  as  we  see  it  developed  under  the 
modern  Wesleyan  and  the  American  Method 
ist  Episcopal  connections.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  keep  the  Methodist  societies  to 
gether  in  one  body.  The  system  of  independ 
ence  had  not  been  tried,  and  he  supposed  it 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  succeed. 
Had  Charles  Wesley  seen,  as  we  have,  or  could 
he  have  formed  any  notion  of  the  practical 
workings  of  Methodism  under  a  system  of 
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fepind«aea,be  would,  with  all  hu  ( 'hurrh  par- 
it  ie»,  bare  diamiaaad  hit  feara.  and  given  op 


w 

\ 
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doctrinal  controreraiea,  in  which  the 
wart  *jngagad  in  1770,  Charlea  Wea- 
deep  intcreat  lie  waa  the  confidant 
Fletcher  in  tha  memorable  eoa- 
ia,  rally  fwttaMung,  with 
all  hi*  heart  amTin'ul.  the  Joctrinea  of  the  W*a- 
leyan  conference.  Ha  aaMom,  howaver,  wrota 
on  controrerrr,  anaf*  in  T«M.  Rome  of  hi* 
hymn*  exhibit  clear  rvideaoa  of  haing  wrfttan 
under  the  excitement  of  that  Antinooiian  co«- 
troreny. 

He  began  hi*  public  miliiatM  by  preaching 
to  the  priaooer.  Tloovgh  hia  long  Hie  he  MT*T 
forgot  eor  i«jgi*jet<d  tWm^toUu»t»b*)i«ficop- 
fined,  no  matter  for  what  crime,  in  the  dungeon 
cell.  When,  in  the  day*  of  peraacwtlaB,  he 
waa  debarred  from  entering  the  priaon,  be  wool'K' 
go  into  the  yard,  while  the  poor  condemned 
and  forsaken  ooea  would  m.wd  an>und  the  iron- 
grated  window*  to  hear  him  preach.  He  found 
one  eoariot  who  rvauted  all  hi*  effort*  to  do 
him  good.  Thia  waa  the  noble  Earl—  Ferren— 
the  oooatn  of  I<ady  HnntingUm  The  unhappy 
man  waa  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  1760, 
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An  Uufortunate  Mau.  Dr.  Dodd. 


for  the  murder  of  his  own  steward.  The  mur 
der  was  deemed  cruel  and  unprovoked.  The 
murderer  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  his  friends, 
and  the  untiring  efforts  of  Wesley,  to  obtain  a 
religious  concession  from  him.  He  was  pro- 
nounced^obdurate,  proud,  unfeeling,  and  im 
penitent.  It  all  might  be  true.  Yet  from  all 
the  circujiistances  of  the  case,  as  related  by 
eye-witneaees,  and  recorded  by  history,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  case  of  mani 
fest  insanity.  A  Christian  lunatic  asylum, 
rather  than^a  Pagan  gallows,  was  the  befitting 
place  of  the  unfortunate  Earl. 

Another  case,  occurring  in  1777,  excited  the 
deepest  interest  of  Charles  Wesley.  The  cele 
brated,  the  popular,  the  eloquent  clergyman, 
Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  having  become  embarrassed 
in  his  pecuniary  affairs,  was  induced,  in  an  evil 
hour,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  temporary 
relief,  to  commit  forgery.  For  this  he  was  con 
victed,  and  sentenced  to  death.  All  efforts  to 
obtain  pardon,  commutation,  or  reprieve,  were 
unavailing.  In  happier  days,  Dr.  Dodd  had 
been  hostile  to  the  Wesleys ;  but  when  he  had 
fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  of  distress,  both  the 
brothers  visited  him,  forgetting  all  past  griev 
ances,  and  deeply  interested  themselves  in  his 
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bahalf.     Tbe  unfttiuiuUr  maa  beeaaaa  daapljr 

kin  AMI  UM  r*Wl«~  gnu?  of  tke  llritiak 
eriutioaJ  lav.  lie  di*«i  on  UM  gallowa,  aud  ku 
puor  w  ifa,  ahucltwi  at  UM  <ine*«iittl 
•Arr  UNM  a 


We  kjakad  uccaMooa  lW«e  »fc»tHM».  to 
allwtv,  MV«rm)  time*,  to  the  poetnr  gt  Charica 
lib  aiannor  ol  nimkin^  Poetry  vaa 
naar  faapro^gpam.  The  avgv  pottio* 
uf  bu  kymn*  wava  cooi)>j«cd  ritk«r  oo  kot**- 
back,  »n.l  «ntu-a  (W>a  a*  »ouo  a«^a  cuuld  lar 
hold  -.f  a  jn-n,  of  w*r 

««u«l  v  tu  he  kuog,  wkatMfar  tka  puctic  fit  h»j» 
j<>ncd  t<>  coma  orar  him  fai  UM  pvblic  cuagra» 
gmtioo  .  He  ffoqaaaUj  wuuld  praack  four  ttmaa, 
RIM!  make  K-vrral  hrtaaa  avarr  day  He  wroC« 
an  iimm-UMs  maat  of  poalrjr.  Tbare  ha*  U-«-n 
m.-u^'h  of  hta  poviic  coaopocittoa  puUt«hcd  t.> 
make,  if  collected  in  uoa  edition,  ten  duodec 
imo  volume*,  and  the  unpublished  manu»cri|4 
would  make  aa  oiuok  mura.  Of  opurM-,  writing 
•o  mock,  he  moat  bare  pruduetd  aoma  maan 
rataaa. 

Many  of  hi«  krmm.  av|gpaated  lit  occa*iooal 
emanaataac  aa»  ao<i  givan 


or  written  doam  npidlr,  arv  of  a  high  otdat. 
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Death.  Fine  Stanzas. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  been,  in  the  course 
of  life,  deeply  affected  at  the  strange  beauty 
which  sometimes  lingers  over  the  face  of  the 
dead.  In  recording,  in  his  Journal,  the  death 
of  one  of  hi^Dhristian  friends,  "Wesley  says, 
"The  spirit,  in  its  departure,  had  ^t  marks  of 
its  happiness  dBthe  clay.  No  j£B  on  earth 
is,  in  my  eye,  h/f^so  lovely.  ^Yrerejoiced  with 
singing  over  our  de^a^d  friend."  From  this 
passage  I  have  no  o|Bfethe  following  hymn 
was  composed  and  sufl  Hhfc  occasion : 

"Ah,  lovely  app^B  ^Beath! 

No  sight  npoir^PM^HR  fair; 
Not  all  the  gay  pageants  n»tj  breathe, 

Can  with  this  dead  body  compare: 
With  solemn  delight  I  surrey 

The  corpse,  when  the  spirit  is  fled; 
In  love  with  the  beautiful  clay, 

And  longing  to  lie  in  its  stead. 
How  blest  is  our  brother,  bereft 

Of  all  th'.t  could  burden  his  mind ! 
How  easy  the  soul  that  has  left 

This  wearisome  body  behind! 
The  languishing  head  is  at  rest, 

Its  thinking  and  aching  are  o'er; 
The  quiet,  immovable  breast 

Is  heaved  with  affliction  no  more: 
The  heart  is  no  longer  the  seat 

Of  trouble  and  torturing  pain; 
It  ceases  to  flutter  and  beat — 

It  never  shall  flutter  again." 

Preaching,  one  day,  at  Portland,  where  most 
of  the  people  are  employed  in  the  stone-quar- 
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the  prairie  fir»* 
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u  to. 


All 


.. 


to  Knt*Un«l  from  one  of  hi* 
to  Ireland,  he  wa*  expoMd  t"  imminent  danger 
of  thipwrvck.  The  ma«U  gave  war,  the  taiU 
f -11  on  deck,  the  captain  wa»  washed  oTfrboard, 
the  «hip  wan  driving  rapi>llv  ut>  the 
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Saved  from  Shipwreck.  A  Hymn  Composed. 

By  the  ^^_of  all  hands — sailors  and  passen- 
iM\j}   by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the 
s  righted,  and  arrived,  late  at  night, 
in  harbor.     On  landing,  and  arriving  at 
the  h^puse  of  a  friend,  he  sat  immediately  down 

and  wfote  the  following  hymn  of  thanksgiving: 

" 

*       "  All  praise  to  the  Lord, 
*"    Who  rules  with  a  word 

Th^intractable  sea, 

And  limits  its  rage  by  his  steadfast  decree. 

Whose  providence  binds, 

Or  releases  the  winds, 

•Aud*compels  them  again 

At  his  beck  to  put  on  the  invisible  chain. 

Even  now  he  hath  heard 

Our  cry,  and  appeared 

On  the  face  of  the  deep, 
And  commanded  the  tempest  its  distance  to  keep. 

His  piloting  hand 

Has  brought  us  to  land, 

And  no  longer  distressed, 
We  are  joyful  again  in  the  haven  to  rest." 

He  happened  once  to  return  home,  from  one 
of  his  itinerant  excursions,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  his  wife.  In  the  midst  of 
the  congratulations  of  the  occasion,  he  invited 
her  to  sing  with  him  a  song  of  praise,  and  im 
mediately  gave  out  the  following  joyous  and 
very  beautiful  lines : 

"Come  away  to  the  skies, 

My  beloved  arise, 
And  rejoice  in  the  day  thou  wast  born: 
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v  mtw4  to  Wort. 

TV«I   ••  WW  •M 

7\n  •« 


TVif».  »Wf»  •!  kt*  «>r», 

w.  dun  >.«fwn.  MNM. 


flta«  dl  IMMW.  Mi  Ml 

The  funeral  !•>  HIM  WWt  fHMnJIj  comp<««<i 
i-'.th.-r  at  the  I •»•«!. i.U-  uf  tbo  Uving,  or  at  tho 
frravc  of  ht*  friefMk.  Fitter  hrinn«  than  too* 
of  tlu-M?  were  never  written  by  human  ham), 
n^r  tung  hy  human  voice.  A  few  •j«*-vunen«t 
though  v%.-ll  known  tu  tho*«  act{uaititc<J  with 
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Heaven.  Dying  Hour. 

the   "Methodist  Hvmn-Book,"   may   be   here 
given.     They  will  jjear  repetition. 

"0,  what*a  mighty  change 

Shall  Jesus'  sufferers  know, 
While  o'er  the  happy  plains  they  range, 
L  Incafttble  of  woe ! 

There  all  our  griefs  are  spent, 

There  all  our  sorrows  end; 
We  can  npt  there  the  fall  lament 
Of  a  departed  friend. 

No  slightest  touch  of  pain, 

No  sorrow's  least  alloy 
Can  violate  our  rest,  or  stain 
Our  purity  of  joy . 

M 

111  that  eternal  day, 

No  clouds — no  tempests  rise; 
There  gushing  tears  are  wiped  away 
Forever  from  our  eyes." 

Seldom  do  we  find  any  composition  sweeter 
than  the  following  lines : 

"  And  let  this  feeble  body  fail, 

And  let  it  faint  or  die ; 
My  soul  shall  quit  this  mournful  vale, 
And  soar  to  worlds  on  high : 

Shall  join  the  disembodied  saints. 

And  find  its  long-sought  rest ; 
That  only  bliss  for  which  it  pants, 

In  the  Redeemer's  breast. 

0  what  hath  Jesus  bought  for  me! 
Before  my  ravished  eyes 

Rivers  of  life  divine  I  see, 
And  trees  of  paradise. 

1  see  a  world  of  spirits  bright, 

Who  taste  the  pleasures  there ; 


«  pi*  *••••« 
«  frw.4.  ..  ,, 


Tnc  well  known  h\run, 


wa*  compotwl  on  a  funeral  OOCMIOO. 

WM  that 


which  the  rvm*lcr  mar  find  in  the  Uut  chaplvr 
of  the  sketch  of  John  WeaUj.  The  In  mn  oo 
the  death  of  Whitefield^  giren  in  a  fonner  chap 
ter,  U  beautiful.  John  Wealejr  eateemed  the 
funeral  hrmM  tnpcrior  to  all  other*  rtiarUt 
ever  wrote.  They  differ  in  rtjle,  jrrrall  v.  from 
the  hvnuu  LOMpoood  bj  other  relip-  >tui  poeta 
on  inch  occaaiona,  and  might  teem,  to  the  caa- 
ual  f^lanott,  too  rapturooa.  Bot  he  who  haa 
e%  er  ttuod  —  m*  I  a  few  huon  a|^>  did  itand  —  by 
tho  bedfide  of  a  Chruitian,  dying  in  huly  iri- 
tuiij.li.  aniidat  peana  of  praiae  and  ahoota  of 
victory,  will  not  ilaom  the  rtnun*  of  Wealey  too 

rmpturott*.    Tbo  dark  mountain*,  which  over' 
6 
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The  Dying  Christian.  The  Christian  in  Heaven. 

hang  the  Lethean  stream,  that  winds  along  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  do  sometimes 
resound  with  triumphant  shouts,  such  as  never 
rose  from  the  victorious  battle-fields  of  earth, 
and  echo  with  music,  such  as  never  reverberated 
along  the  walls  of  some  old  cathedral.  By  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  Christian,  we  may  sing, 
with  Wesley, 

"  Happy  soul,  thy  days  are  ending — 

All  thy  sorrowing  days  below ; 
Go,  the  angel  guards  attending, 

To  the  sight  of  Jesus  go. 
Waiting  to  receive  thy  spirit, 

Lo,  your  Savior  stands  above  ; 
Shows  the  purchase  of  his  merit, 

Reaches  out  the  crown  of  love. 

Struggle  through  thy  latest  passion, 

To  thy  great  Redeemer's  breast ; 
To  his  uttermost  salvation, 

To  his  everlasting  rest. 
For  the  joy  he  sets  before  thee, 

Bear  a  momentary  pain ; 
Die  to  live  a  life  of  glory; 

Suffer,  with  thy  Lord  to  reign." 

And  when  the  conflict  is  over,  and  the  spirit 
has  passed  to  its  home  in  heaven,  we  may  again 
sing, 

"He's  gone — the  happy  soul  is  gone, 

Triumphant  to  his  home  above ; 
The  prison  walls  are  broken  down, 

The  angels  speed  his  swift  remove, 
And,  shouting,  on  their  wings  he  flies, 
And  gains  his  rest  in  paradise." 
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And  »hen  we  stand  over  UM  grave  of  the 
loved  one*  of  UM  heart,  we  mar  again  »ing, 


While  John  Wwli-y  lay  on  hu  dying  bed,  be 
ir|ti-«tcd,  with  CX^LMV,  and  tang,  with  hi*  ex 
piring  tirvath,  luunc  of  ibo  joyotui  ftlanau  of 
Charlm;  and  many  a  i'bri»tian.  of  later  day«, 
h*«  found  in  ihete  hymna,  •lyfMikil  for  bu 
M-ntinu-nt*,  in  the  bow  of  death 

Having  arrived  neaHy  to  the  age  of  eigbty 
yean,  C  harU-*  Wcaley,  OB  UM  99th  of  March, 
1?HH,  fell  quietly  aaleep  in  death.  He  •earned 
to  have  no  dUea**,  and  to  tuffer  no  j«ain.  He 
bad  U-*-n,  for  aomo  months,  fwble.  He  itemed 
wholly  detached  from  earth,  and  holding  com 
muni'-n  with  bcaTeo.  Convinced,  from 
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Quiet  Departure. 


increasing  debility,  that  he  must  soon  die,  he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  wife,  and  chil 
dren,  and  friends,  and  lay  down,  waiting  his 
appointed  time.  He  lingered  a  few  days,  and 
then  died,  so  peaceful,  so  gently,  that  the  friends 
around  his  bed  knew  not  the  moment  of  his 
departure. 


GEORGK    WHITEFIELD 


I 


iE  u  imi:rii:u> 


CtlAI-Tlta    I. 

TIIK    KAKI.T    CAKKKK    ur 

U.«»i;c,K  W111TKHKLI)  WM  born  in  (iluo- 
I  «,«.!«  r.  in  1714.  Hi*  father  wa*  an  ion 
ki«e|>or.  Hi*  muther,  having  »uffered  aever* 
•ickiMM,  protract**!  for  Mvcrml  mooUui  aAcr  hi* 
l.irtli,  WM  ilwply  imprvMod  li»n»u^h  all  tha 
o-urx'  of  hw  inlmncj  ao<l  chUdbood,  with  a 
pn-M-ntiim-nt,  accutnpaniod  l»v  on  anleot  dmira, 
Uiat  bar  »oo,  fur  whom  ab«  had  •ufc^d  to 
much,  would  hcooms  •  f(teat  and  good  man. 
liv  did  mil,  however,  during  hw  earlier  rear*, 
nuuiifcwl  much  ]>n*rai«o  of  fuldiling  her  hope*. 
Hi*  iHtiuT  dring  wb«o  ba  waa  two  jean  old,  be 
wan  U-fl  to  bo  hruughl  up  in  a  tavern,  without 
much  |*rcntal  <iu»ripiine.  Doing  naturally  tm- 
puUivc,  and  imprvaaihit  by  external  influeooea, 
he  became  wild  and  wajwartl.  Ho  indulged 
iu  ini«chief,  if  n«4  in  crime.  In  tiio  inid*t, 

fr,  «»f  In.  froward  conduct,  and  reckless 
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Birthplace.  Natural  Orator. 

career,  he  was  often  affected  by  serious  thought. 
Having  been  born  in  an  inn,  and  the  impres 
sions  of  his  .mother  concerning  his  future  des 
tiny  being  known  to  him,  he  fancied  there 
might  be  some  analogy  between  the  early  his 
tory  of  himself,  and  of  Him  who  was  born  in 
a  manger,  and  whose  mother  "pondered  in  her 
heart "  the  mysterious  indications  of  Providence. 
He  used,  when  a  mere  child,  often  to  act  the 
preacher — reading  prayers,  and  declaiming  to 
his  playmates,  or  to  the  listening  trees  of  the 
neighboring  forest. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  in  a 
school  in  his  native  village.  The  peculiar  tal 
ent,  which  rendered  him,  in  mature  life,  dis 
tinguished,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
him  an  original  gift  of  nature,  began  soon  to 
develop  itself.  "Having  a  good  elocution  and 
memoi^y"  he  was  always  appointed  orator  be 
fore  the  corporation  at  the  examinations.  Hav 
ing  read  some  plays,  he  contracted  great  fond 
ness  for  them,  and  often  spent  whole  days  in 
preparing  to  act  them.  The  master  of  the 
school,  seeing  how  "his  vein  ran,"  unwisely 
encouraged  him  in  his  career,  actually  com 
posing  a  play  for  him  and  his  school-fellows, 
mid  dressing  him  up  in  female  garments  to  act 
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it.  Whitafleld  might,  haJ  not  Providence  in 
tarpoted,  have  htoomo  ft  •tage-player,  instead 
of  an  crangvlif *1  minuter  of  Je»u*  Chrkt, 

While  at  school,  be  contract**!,  by  a**ocia- 
tkm  wilh  trifling  fallow*,  many  looae  and  vidot* 
habit*  lie  "affected  to  look  raki*h."  and  WM 
in  a  fair  vaj  of  bseooiioK  M  Atkt-uUcal  and 
abandoned  a*  the  wont  uf  them.  Though  h« 
had  DMA,  for  tome  titue  after  h«  tntervd  aohooL, 
»tudioaa,and  had  mad» aqaiirlafihit  pi oitiiai ic y 
in  the  daMioa,  Tet  hi*  UuMipatmir  habiU  and 
idle  aMoctate*  impaired  hi*  ta*te  f<>r  leaminK; 
and,  at  the  •£•  of  fifteen,  ioaying  to  gat  lid  of 
what  littlo  restraint  theduicipliaeof  UMtokooW 
room  threw  arm nd  him,  be  penuaded  hi* 
mother,  under  the  plea  that  bar  drew 


would  not  allow  her  to  aend  him  to  the  I'ni- 
renitr,  and  that  bo  had  alrvad y  mdBeioBt  edo- 
cation  for  a  tnwli*tuan,  to  let  him  leave  achool. 
She,  good  naturally,  trnioaatail.  He  returned 
home,  and  began,  occasionally,  to  aaabt  kit 
mother  about  the  hooav,  till,  at  length,  he  pot 
no  hi*  blue  apron,  and  wt-nt  to  work,  wa*hmg 
mope,  cleaning  room*,  and  becoming  aervant 
of  all  work. 

With  indiutry,  though  in  unfavorable  em- 
j.l.. \im-nl,   hi*    habita  of   avriom   thought  r»> 
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turned.  When  he  looked  out  of  the  inn  win 
dow,  and  saw  the  boys  going  by  to  school,  he  was 
often  cut  to  the  heart.  He  began  to  read  the 
Bible,  while  sitting  up  at  night.  Though  he 
had  sometimes  the  care  of  the  whole  house  on 
his  hands,  yet  he  actually  wrote  two  or  three 
sermons.  He  began  to  feel  longings  for  learn 
ing;  but  his  mother's  circumstances  were  so 
embarrassed,  he  saw  no  way  to  meet  the  ex 
pense  of  living  at  school.  The  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  submitted  to  labor  in  such  an 
employment  to  aid  his  poor  mother,  discloses  a 
most  amiable  element  in  his  character. 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half,  there  occurred 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  family  a  change, 
which  materially  influenced  the  destiny  of 
Whitefield.  His  brother,  who  had  been  bred 
to  the  business  of  inn-keeping,  married,  and  all 
the  homestead  property  was  made  over  to  him. 
His  mother  was  obliged  to  leave  the  inn,  and 
retire  on  a  very  narrow  income.  As  George 
was  very  handy  in  the  inn,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  remain,  as  assistant.  Had  all  things 
gone  on  in  the  house  pleasantly,  he  might  have 
continued  through  life  drawing  beer  for  drunk 
ards.  But,  unfortunately,  as  it  then  seemed, 
yet  fortunately,  as  it  afterward  proved,  he  and 
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ln»  hruther'a  wife  "could  by  BO  weint  agree.** 
lie,  therefore,  loft  the  bo«ie,  and,  by  eooiem 
of  bit  mother,  west  and  tpent  eome  time  with 
an  el«K-r  hn>tber,  eettlail  iu  Brietol. 

While  at  r.ri*ti»l,  be  heard  a  emu  mi  which 
ahVcU*!  him,  and  made  bim  reaolve  to 
himeelf  for  the  •xiriment,  and  to  re 
turn  BO  more  to  the  inn.  Happening  to  pto» 
em  a  cop/  of  Tboma*  a  Kempia,  he  read  it 
with  deep  internet,  and  mocb  »«iuea  finl* 
ing.  IU  turning  to  QloeeeHar,  he  lircd  at  hie 
motber'*  box  a,  haring  ua  bed  OB  the  ground/* 
waiting;  f«»r  1'rorideBoa  to  putnt  oat  a  j.loro  far 
him.  Hut  be  aooo  learned  tbat,  without  trying 
by  imitutry  to  belp  omtelvem,  to  wait,  idly, 
lor  the  opening*  of  Providence,  it  not  the 
better  way.  IdleneM  lead*  to  *»HALfri  Bad 
mischief  to  »in.  IIU  old  babito  of 


returned.  Ho  spent  bi*  tiuiv  in  reading  )>lar», 
and  »auntering  from  |4ace  U>  place.  1  1  u  be 
came  rain  of  hi*  perwo,  bat  negligent  of  hi* 
heart  and  hi*  mind.  Tbo  •oriety  of  bi*  old 
•cbtHilmalej  led  him  into  eeBaei  of  depravity. 
Ho  would  have  been  leM  exposed  to  temptation 
bad  be  been  employed  even  in  the  inn. 

I  ti}*ropitioo«  aa  Were  the  circuui»unoe»  in 
wbicb  be  wa*  placed,  bo  wat  *tiU  under  the 
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influence  of  the  presentiment  cherished  by 
his  mother  from  his  birth,  and  by  himself, 
from  his  childhood,  that  he  should  yet  be 
come  distinguished  as  the  instrument  of  Prov 
idence.  One  morning,  he  said  to  his  sister, 
"I  believe,  my  sister,  that  God  intends  me 
for  something,  of  which  we  know  not.  I  think 
Providence  will  provide  for  me,  in  some  way 
which  we  can  not  now  apprehend."  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  received  a  visit  from  an  old 
school-fellow,  who  had  entered  Pembroke  Col 
lege,  Oxford,  as  servitor.  The  servitors  in  Ox 
ford  were  students,  who  were  admitted  as  char 
ity  scholars.  They  were,  however,  only  partly 
supported  by  the  college  funds.  To  meet  the 
portion  of  their  expenses  not  provided  for  by 
the  allowance  from  the  endowment,  they  were 
obliged,  either  by  usage,  or  by  express  statute 
of  the  University,  to  serve  as  waiters  at  the 
table.  For  this  table-service,  they  received  a 
fee  from  each  person  whom  they  served.  White- 
field's  friend  was  explaining  to  him  and  his 
mother  how  he  had  managed,  during  the  last 
quarter,  to  pay  all  his  expenses,  and  save  one 
penny.  A  light  immediately  broke  on  the 
mother's  mind.  "That  will  do," she  exclaimed, 
"for  my  son."  Then  turning  to  him,  she  said, 
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"(icon?*,  will  70*  go  to  Oxford  r  "With  all 
mr  Itoart,"  »aid  <t<*»rp?.  Humble  aa  waa  the 
plooo  of  POM  III*,  the  aid  of  inflaential  friend* 
was  neeea*ary  to  obtain  it.  Happtlr,  the  BMrtBor 
waa  actjuaiotcd  with  tbo  gMrtloONB  who  had 
obtained  the  place  for  her  voting  vuitor,  and 
ahe  iiiimrdiat«-lr  waited  oo  thrm,  and  a«krd 
for  her  too  their  aid,  which  they  cheerfuDr 
promiaeil.  I  le,  tborofct*,  returned  immed  iatr  1  r 
to  the  nchnol,  which  he  had  a  frw  rean  belure 
loft,  in  hi*  native  tilU^c,  and  apfJied  h»iu«M-lf. 
ciiliRcnUr,  to  the  »todr  of  the  daMiot.  He 
Ifrew  more  ioriooi,  rognlarir  attended  public 
worthip,  lopoifod  the  aactmment,  and  tpoftt  kit 
ereninpi,  after  he  had  done  waiting  on  hie 
mother,  in  art*  of  devotion,  and  in  reading 
reiijriouA  book*.  About  thU  time  he  dnraroed 
that  he  waa  to  tee  (tod  on  Mount  Sinai,  but 
wa«  afraid  to  Boot  him.  Thia  dream  made  a 
groat  ittipreaftion  on  him.  It  waa  not  the  only 
inotancn  in  which  he  wa*  alfcotod,  and  hi« 
oooioo  loJhMnood,  and  hia  dmtinr  Jotomiilltd^ 
br  a  dream.  He  had  not  been  bogoiU'l  hj 
that  inti'lcl  |>tnl<*ophr,  which  sneen  at  the  be 
lief  that  (tod  mar,  wben  deep  ftlee)>  hath  fallen 
OB  man,  •peak  to  him  in  dreamt  and  vUionaof 
the  night. 
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He  remained  at  school  about  a  year,  when, 
being  eighteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Uni 
versity.  A  benevolent  friend  paid  for  him  the 
entrance  fee,  and  through  the  influence  of  those 
who  had  promised  their  aid,  he  was  admitted 
servitor. 

He  carried  with  him  to  the  University  his 
serious  impressions.  They  were  much  strength 
ened  by  reading  the  book  which  had  so  much 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Wesley — "Law's 
Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life."  But  he  found 
the  atmosphere  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
at  Oxford,  especially  among  the  Fellows  and 
students  of  Pembroke,  contaminated  by  the 
poisonous  miasm  of  infidelity.  His  associates 
and  room-mates  urged  him  to  join  with  them 
in  riot,  dissipation,  and  profanity.  But  he, ab 
solutely  refused.  To  keep  out  of  their  way,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  bedroom,  without  fire, 
till  he  had  nearly  perished  with  cold.  When 
his  classmates  saw  they  could  not  induce  him 
to  become  "one  of  them,"  they  gave  him  up 
as  an  incorrigible,  odd  fellow. 

The  society  of  Methodists — Wesley  and  his 
associates — had  been  in  existence  in  Oxford 
some  three  or  four  years,  before  Whitefield  en 
tered  the  University.  He  heard  a  great  deal 
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of  talk  about  them,  hot  had  BO  acquaintance 
with  them,  lie  beard  them  ridiculed,  bat  bo 
boldly  and  nobly  d«awidad  than,  whatever 
they  were  atpatied  in  hU  praaaoea.  lie  »aw 
them  pees  through  a  ridiculing  crowd  to  the 
amiiinanl,  and  hit  ttnmgly  inclined  to  (all  in, 
and  go  with  them.  He  Teamed  in  hit  Tory 
heart  to  haooma  acquainted  with  thorn;  but, 
being  a  poor  territor,  he  felt  diffident  and  re 
luctant  to  make  hia  wiabo*  known  to  them. 
Nearly  a  year  paaiad,  whan  Pioiidamia,  in  an 

flaMUTD9CV0Q     HDftttDGaT*     DCOQCQv    UICJH     tOffBUMdT* 

Whitefield  laaiwad  of  the  unhappy  cooditkBi 
of  a  poor  woman,  who  had,  in  put  aft j  and 
dwjpair,  attempted  to  JaaHuj)  her  own  life. 
Waning  to  make  the  cooditiun  of  the  •uffrring 
•  IIBMII  known  to  the  MathodiHi  the  only 
alinonen  of  the  poor,  and  carem  for  the  nag* 
Iccted  in  Oxford— he  aant  an  apple-  w»man  to 
Cbarlce  Wealey,  charging  her  to  toll  him  of  tl^ 
poor  woman,  but  to  conceal  the  name  of  the 
penon  who  cant  her  to  htm.  She,  howarar, 
told  Mr  Wesley  that  WhiteHeld  had  MBit  Bar. 
Wetler  having  obaonred  Wbitefield  at  the 
parah  Church  tacramcnt,  and  having  often  mat 
hi  in  walking  by  himself,  and  baring,  last  of  all, 
received  from  him  inch  a  ineacago  of  mercy, 
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began  to  suspect  that  he  might  be  a  congenial 
soul,  and  sent  by  the  woman  an  invitation  to 
him  to  call  the  next  morning  and  take  break 
fast  with  him. 

Most  gladly  did  "Whitefield  accept  the  invita 
tion.  Such  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  per 
sonal  acquaintance  with  some  member  of  the 
little  band  of  Methodists,  he  had  desired  and 
hoped  in  vain.  But  now  the  way  was  clear. 
He  pronounced  the  visit  one  of  the  most  profit 
able  he  ever  made.  Wesley  soon  discovered 
his  turn  of  mind,  and  after  conversing  with 
him  on  subjects  of  deep  religious  interest, 
placed  in  his  hands  some  books  adapted  to  his 
wants.  Among  these  books  was  a  treatise  on 
the  "  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  which 
produced  a  wonderful  change  in  the  views  of 
the  youthful  Whitefield,  now  wholly  devoted  to 
sincere  inquiry  for  truth.  Though  he  had 
fasted,  watched,  prayed,  and  received  the  sacra 
ment  so  long,  yet,  till  God  sent  him  that  treatise, 
by  the  hands  of  Charles  Wesley,  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  nature  of  true  religion.  At  first 
he  greatly  wondered  what  the  author  could 
mean  by  saying,  "that  some  falsely  placed  re 
ligion  in  going  to  Church,  doing  hurt  to  no  one, 
being  constant  in  the  duties  of  the  closet,  and 
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.t  tor, 


now  And  than  reaching  out  their  lian«U  tu 
«li  ix*  iu  Lbcir  poor  neighbor*."  M  If  Um."  Mud 
WhitefteJd,  -bo  nt4  reli|fi«m,  what  i»f"  A  few 
lme»  further,  he  read,  "  that  true  religion  wa»  a 
union  of  the  ftuul  with  (tod,  and  Chrwf  formed 
«  ithin  ti"  "  <>n  reading  thb  paaMfpe,  a  rmr  uf 
light  »r»»Uni*nwu»lv  darted  into  his  MiuL,  and 
frt'in  that  moroenL,  but  not  till  thru,  did  be 
know  that  he  mart  become  a  new  cr«at«r«. 
Krum  that  time  be  began  to  vi.it  Mr.  Wemlejr 
regnlarlr,  and  tu  rvceirv  frum  him  rrligi«'ti« 
iaetimilinn  Hv  daniuei  be  WM  intrudooed  to 
the  other  mem  ben  uf  tbe  Methoditt 


lie  •>**)  ailoptcd  Uu-ir  methodical  mode  of  liv 
ing,  and  wa*  fully  initiated  into  tbe  deroejt 
oompaaj. 

Hv  wa«  «oun  tuade  to  feel  tbe  impleaeiiii 
oootegoeooei  of  hi»  new  p<»ttion.  iljr  guing 
l»  the  •arraiiK-nt  on  a  w  vrk-«lav.  hi»  conncctiom 
with  the  Methodirti  became  known.  He  at 
once  **  became  a  mark  fur  all  the  polit*  ttudenta 
tu  *h'««t  »t."  At  tint  ho  quailed,  under  their 
ridicule.  To  encourage  ami  •u|»j«-rt  hun, 
Chariea  Waaley  walked  with  him  all  the  way 
fn»in  the  oullege  to  the  church.  Hut  thin  only 
etubairneuil  him  tbe  more,  a*  it  marked  him 
murv  »urely  M  one  of  tbe  M  Godly  Club,"  at 
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Wesley  and  his  associates  were  in  ridicule 
called.  Whitefield  would  rather  not  have  been 
seen  just  at  that  time  in  such  company.  The 
next  day  he  was  going  to  the  room  of  Wesley, 
and  arrived  at  the  door  just  as  one  of  the  irre 
ligious  students  was  passing ;  but  he  so  dreaded 
ridicule,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  knock 
ing  at  the  door.  These  feelings  of  the  fear  of 
man,  however,  soon  wore  off,  and  he  became 
courageous  and  open  in  his  avowal  of  Meth 
odism.  He  even  courted  a  share  of  the  con 
tempt  which  so  unsparingly  fell  on  the  Wesley  an 
band.  And  the  enemies  of  Methodism  were 
not  slow  in  pouring  out  on  his  head  their  vials 
of  wrath.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
employed  him  as  servitor  now  discarded  him, 
and  withdrew  his  fees.  The  President  of  the 
College  threatened  to  expel  him  for  visiting  the 
poor.  The  threat,  however,  was  not  executed, 
though  he  continued  to  visit  the  poor,  not  only 
at  their  houses,  but  in  the  jail,  where,  according 
to  the  barbarous  code  of  the  age,  people  were 
confined,  simply  because  they  were  too  poor  to 
pay  their  debts.  To  support  him  under  the 
withdrawal  of  his  servitor  fees,  a  benevolent 
gentleman,  of  London,  was  induced,  through 
the  Wesleyan  interest,  to  make  him  an  annuity 
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of  twenty  pound*,  with  UM  ptaeibl  of  mart  if 
be  needed  it. 

About  thu  time  the  WeaUy*  left  Oxford  an 
thvir  aeorgi*  mieaion,  and  Whttefield  became 
leader  of  the  bond  of  Oxford  Metbodieta.  I  lav 
ing  learned,  from  reading  the  M  LUe  of  God  in 
the  Bool  of  Man  ,"  th«  iiiiHaifr  oT  nyiiMra. 


tioo,  b«  M«m  t«  •  hmve  beeo  led,  by  hit  peio»p- 
tirc  and  intuitive  farulUeB,  to  tee  .the  way  of 
aalraboo  long  before  the  more  logical  mind  of 
Wesley  ducurered  iL  OB  reeorerinjr  from  «e- 
rere  Mrkneja,  be  wmt  rttabled  to  lay  hold  ua 
(Tirial  by  a  liriog  fmith,  and  to  notifi  the 
•pint  of  ad»|<t<io.  The  weight  uf  tin  waa  re- 
tnured,  an  abitiing  eeoae  of  the  pardoning  lore 
of  Gvd,  and  the  fall  aMonuier  of  faith,  broke 
in  on  hu  *ml,  and  he  wa*  filled  vith  j«y— joy 
iux»pc»kabli',  and  full  of  glury.  Hie  j-«y,  be 
tay»,  WM  like  a  •prinjr-tida,  and  atmaViPed  the 
bank*,  l  Jo  where  he  would,  be  could  not  avoid 
tinging  p»alni*  aloud. 

Soon  after  bit  oou?enkm  he  went  bone  to 
recruit  hit  health.  Ilia  exemplary  oondaat 
about  the  village,  and  dvrout  appearance  hi 
i-hurvli,  excited  the  attonti«n  of  l>r  lU-naoa, 
the  p"-*!  Hmh"p  of  Gloucester.  (>nc  day,  at 
bo  waa  learing  the  church,  be  wa*  called  back, 
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and  told  that  the  Bishop  wished  to  speak  with 
him.  He  was  alarmed,  supposing  he  had  in 
curred,  by  some  means  unknown  to  him,  the 
Bishop's  displeasure.  On  being  admitted  to 
the  Bishop's  presence,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  affable  and  the  kindest  manner.  The 
Bishop  inquired  his  age ;  and  on  being  told  he 
was  only  twenty-one,  said,  that  though  he  had 
adopted  a  rule  to  ordain  no  one  younger  than 
twenty-three,  yet  he  would  make  an  exception 
in  his  case,  and  ordain  him  at  any  time  when 
he  might  offer  himself.  After  fasting,  prayer, 
and  preparation,  Whitefield  presented  himself 
for  ordination.  When  the  Bishop's  hands  were 
placed  on  his  head  his  heart  was  melted  down, 
and  he  offered  up  his  whole  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  to  the  service  of  God's  sanctuary.  He 
threw  himself,  as  he  says,  blindfold,  and  with 
out  reserve,  into  the  hands  of  Providence,  de 
termined,  let  come  what  might,  life  or  death, 
depth  or  hight,  to  live  as  one,  who,  in  the  pres 
ence  of  men  and  of  angels,  had  taken  the  holy 
sacrament,  on  profession  of  being  inwardly 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  Gos 
pel.  He  intended  to  prepare,  before  his  ordi 
nation,  one  hundred  sermons.  But,  as  it  hap 
pened,  he  had  written  only  one.  Of  the  qual- 
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it  v  of  Urn  be  bad  •ome  miayiving*,  and  ao  he 
•ami  it  to  a  clmfjmmn  of  the  neighborhood  fcr 
examination.  The  etogrman  read  it,  dirided 
it  into  two,  preached  it  to  hi*  own  congrega* 
ti.ni,  morning  and  r%  rning  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
then  tent  it  back  to  White-field,  with  a  guinea, 
for  tbe  •enrico  it  bad  done.  Tbe  ilaigjimia  of 
those  timei  eertainl/  led  an  racr  life,  if  tber 
coold  that  preach  for  their  own  tbe  tarmOM  of 
another  man.  Without  religion,  moral  charac 
ter,  learning,  or  hraina,  one  might  eactlr  avt  op 
for  a  preacher  in  toch  an  age. 

With  thU  on*  termon  Whitrfleld  at  one* 
commenced  his  wort,  lie  went  into  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  of  hi*  own  native  village—- tbe 
rhtirch  in  which  he  had  been  baptized  in  in- 
fanrv,  and  at  wbuee  altar  he  bad  firtt  knealad 
to  receir*  the  holr  Mcrament  of  the  Lord1! 
»up|>er  in  joutli.  A  Urge  congregation  were 
aatemblad  to  bear  the  »tripling  Tuuth,  who  had 
ao  •trangeljr  paated,  in  their  midat,  from  a  tarern 
•arrant  to  a  Gospel  preacher.  There  cane  oot 
to  hoar  htm,  the  old  men,  who,  a  ijuaru-r  of  a 
ccntunr  ttefore,  had  been  boon  eompantona  of 
bin  father  at  the  firecidr  of  the  Bell  Inn.  There 
canto  out  the  Aged  women,  who  rrrnr m tared 
when  ho  wa«  a  tiny  inuuit  in  hu  moth. : 
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There  came  out  the  topers,  for  whom  he  had 
drawn  beer  at  the  inn.  There  came  out  his  old 
school-fellows,  with  whom  he  had  been  asso 
ciated  in  many  a  wild  spree.  There  came  out 
a  promiscuous  multitude,  who  knew  him  only 
as  a  Gloucester  boy,  and  felt  curious  to  hear 
one  who  had  raised  himself,  in  their  village, 
from  obscurity  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a 
minister  of  the  sanctuary.  "Whitefield  arose 
in  the  pulpit,  and  stood  before  them.  He  ap 
peared  a  well-proportioned,  though  slender 
youth.  His  complexion  was  very  fair,  his  fea 
tures  regular,  and  his  eyes  small,  lively,  and  of 
a  dark-blue  color.  He  began  to  speak.  The 
tones  of  his  voice,  surpassing  in  melody  and 
compass,  fell  sweetly  and  powerfully  on  the  ear. 
His  action  was  remarkably  appropriate  and 
graceful.  He  spoke  with  earnestness,  with  ve 
hemence,  with  passion.  He  spoke  with  au 
thority,  for  he  believed  himself  divinely  com 
missioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  Yea, 
more ;  he  spoke  with  an  unction  from  on  high. 
He  preached,  too,  doctrines  new  in  that  age — 
doctrines  believed  and  preached  by  the  apos 
tles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  early  converts  to  Chris 
tianity,  and  revived  by  the  early  reformers,  but 
not  known,  or  not  understood,  certainly  not 
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by  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
in  the  dart  uf  Wesley  and  White-field — 
the  doctrine  of  UM  new  birth,  of  the  ess  ennui 
of  faith,  of  UM  witness  of  the  Spirit.  11. 
cK*c«l  with  au  impea*kood  strain  of  exhorta 
t »«.n,  inviting  his  hoMMm,  in  lore  and  oumpes- 
»i«*n,  to  cume  to  Jeai».  u  I  would  willingly," 
•aid  he,  "£u  to  prim  and  to  death  for  yov, 
0-uM  I  but  brin^  one  Kml  to  JOM§  Chrut 
Cumo,  then,  to  Chmt,  ererr  ooe  who  heara  me, 
cum*.  For  jro«r  immortal  auul'*  aiki  for 
ChrUt'c  take,  come.  I  could  •peak  to  yon  till 
midnight.  Would  yoa  hare  me  gu  and  tell 
my  ICacter  that  you  will  not  come;  that  I  harp 
•pant  my  atrvngth  in  vain  f  I  can  nut  bemr  to 
carry  «uch  a  mca«age  to  him.  1  would  not;  in 
deed,  I  wuuki  not  be  a  swift  witneei  a#ain*t 
you  at  the  grvat  day  uf  account  Hut  I  roust 
do  it,  if  y«-u  refuse  tfaeic  gracious  inritationa; 
I  mutt  do  »t.M 

The  eflecta  of  this  sermon  wons  amazing 
"  He  preached,"  said  one  of  his  hearers,  ••  /*£» 
a  /*'«>«."  Hume  old  honker  cumplain«xi,  the 
«f\t  day,  to  tho  Bishop,  that  Whiteneld^i  ser- 
inun  bad  driven  fifteen  people  mad.  The  good 
Bi*hu]>  dnly  replied,  "I  hope  that  kind  of 
miriness  will  not  learo  them  bcfure  the  next 
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Sabbath."  What  more  conclusive  remark  could 
have  been  made? 

The  same  week  after  this  first  effort  at  preach 
ing,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  proceeded  im 
mediately  to  visit  the  prisoners  and  the  poor, 
and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  Methodists, 
whose  guidance,  in  the  absence  of  the  "Wesleys, 
was  conceded  to  him.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was 
invited  to  London  to  preach,  in  the  absence  of 
the  curate,  in  the  Tower  Chapel.  Here  he  was 
a  stranger.  The  people,  on  seeing  one  of  so 
youthful  appearance  enter  the  pulpit,  began 
some  to  sneer  and  others  to  laugh  outright. 
But  before  he  had  finished  his  first  address  to 
them,  the  sneers  were  changed  to  wonder  and 
amazement,  and  the  laughter  to  tears.  As  he 
came  down  from  the  pulpit,  they  gathered  up 
and  blessed  him  as  he  passed  along,  and  in 
quired,  on  every  side,  "Who  is  he?  who  is  he? 
who  can  he  be?" 

While  he  remained  in  London,  he  learned, 
by  letter,  from  the  Wesleys,  the  condition  of 
things  in  Georgia,  favorably  represented,  as 
they  were,  by  John  Wesley,  on  his  first  arrival, 
before  the  difficulties,  which  drove  him  away, 
had  matured.  Being  ardently  attached  to  the 
Wesleys,  and  being  excited  by  missionary  zeal, 
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be  »tn»ngJy  deaired  U>  join  hi*  old  friend*  in 
their  work  of  wu-ntirc  and  IOTA,  in  UM  Daw 
wurid.  Boon  after  be  bimaatf  racaiTad  a  letter 
from  John  Wealey,  containing  an  indirect  iu\i- 
Utiun  t.»  come  over  and  help  thrtn.  It  wt.uld 
•eem  that  Wealey  waa  induced  to  main  tto  in- 
vitatittt  implied,  rather  than  n  !!••§,  from  bia 
eonatant  ha)>it  of  mind  to  lea  re  all  thing*  in 
the.  band*  at  Providence.  Ha,  thardbre,  gare 
White  Add  merely  a  bint,  in  the  Jblknrinff 
wunU:  "Only  Mr.  iJelamotta  ia  with  me,  till 
(tod  •hall  »tir  up  the  hearta  of  aooM  of  hk 
anu,  win.,  putting  their  lirea  in  their 
»liall  come  orcr  and  help  u«.  where  the  harreai 
it  M»  great,  tad  the  laUirera  to  few.  What  if 
th..u  art  the  man,  Mr.  \V  h  itr  field  f"  I  faring 
givt-n  thin  hint,  Wealrr  K  ft  Whiti-Arlil.  who 
waa  ahxi  a  rhild  of  I'ruvidence,  to  think  the 
matter  out  f«-r  himself,  under  iHvinr  directicm. 
Whitefield  wa«  n-.t  long  in  making  up  hi*  mind 
to  go.  Having  determine*!  to  go,  be  wrote  tu 
hi*  friend*  in  (floooeater,  informing  tbaai  of 
hit  decUion,  and  imploring  them  not  U>  attempt 
to  diMtiade  him.  lie  then  visited  Gluuceatcr, 
in  permm,  and  had  an  interview  with  hi*  friend, 
the  gu**d  Biabop  Ilenaon,  who  approved  of  the 
•nteqiriae.  He  then  went  to  Hri*t..l,  where  be 
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had  spent  some  time  in  his  youth.  Great  was 
the  excitement  of  the  people  on  hearing  him 
preach.  Quakers,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  peo 
ple  of  all  denominations,  nocked  to  the  church, 
till  no  more  could  be  accommodated. 

Finding  it  would  be  some  time  before  the 
vessel,  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  for 
America,  would  be  ready,  he  went,  for  a  while, 
to  serve  the  Church  of  one  of  his  friends  at 
Stonehouse,  in  his  native  county.  From  thence 
he  returned  to  Bristol,  having  received  many 
and  pressing  invitations.  As  he  approached 
the  city,  multitudes,  some  in  coaches,  and  some 
on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot,  came  out  some 
miles  to  meet  him.  As  he  entered  the  city, 
they  lined  the  streets  and  waved  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  shouted  as  he  passed.  The 
churches,  in  which  he  preached,  were  so  crowd 
ed,  long  before  the  hour  appointed,  that  he 
could  hardly  reach  the  pulpit.  The  people 
hung  on  the  rails  of  the  organ-loft,  and  climbed 
on  the  leads  of  the  church.  When  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  going  to  the  western  wilds  beyond  the  At 
lantic,  and  they  might  see  his  face  no  more, 
high  and  low,  young  and  old  burst  into  tears. 
Multitudes  followed  him  home  with  tears  and 
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Krery  body  wi*bed  to  Me  hi*  lace 
and  i  U»j>  hi*  hand. 

lie  proceeded  from  lirwtul  to  London.  In 
that  gr*at  city  U*e  excitement  attending  hu 
coming  wa*  inu  UM>.  lie  wa*  waited  uo  bv  the 
nuui*^xT»  uf  rahutti  charitie*,  and  l-cwt  wttia 
•|.|>licatiuM  to  |VMcb  in  their  behmif.  lie 
mid  bat  ooMeot,  fur  tiaiivolinoi  w««  a*  ele- 
MBt  of  Method  Jam,  wkoM  opoo  advocate  b« 
wa*,  an  ilatiimt  of  UM  raligiuo  which  he  had 
•xporieDcad,  and  an  cl«a>a«u  uf  the  rcry  oatuni 
which  l»ud  had  given  him.  Tbooamnd*  upu« 
thouaaada  fludic<l  to  the  churchea.  Long  be- 
ton  day,  JH>.|.IC  might  be  tea*  in  the  stratta, 
with  lauu-na  m  their  hand*,  guing  to  the 
church,  *o  a*  to  gaiu  aUiuittance  before  every 
avi-uuo  ini^lil  be  Mucked  up  bj  the  crowd. 
The  j**>|»lr  ojv«e*l  Uicir  hearta,  their  hand*, 
and  thoir  |»ur»«»,  and  money,  in  a*touit<iing 
ftuuu,  wa*  j-iurwl  into  the  cuothbatMJti-bux  fur 
thu  puur  and  the  orphan.  People  atopped  him 
in  the  aiak«  and  vnibraoed  bun — followed  him 
to  hi*  ludging*,  and  brgged  that  he  would 
leave  than,  before  aaiUng  for  America,  MOM 
token,  if  it  were  but  a  *crmp  of  writing— hi* 
own  luiino,  or  their  naiuo  writu-n  by  hi*  hand — 
that  they  mi-ht  k«v}>  it  a*  a  Uli*n.*j».  Whan 
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he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  the  immense 
congregation  wept  and  sobbed  aloud. 

During  all  this  exciting  and  unparalleled 
career  of  popularity,  Whitefield  pursued  his 
way  sincerely  and  humbly,  seeming  uncon 
scious  of  his  great  power  over  the  public  mind. 
He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  proceed  long 
in  his  work  of  success  unmolested.  The  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  who,  at  first,  had 
admired  and  countenanced  him,  began  to  grow 
angry,  and  to  complain.  They  said  that  the 
crowds  which  followed  him,  monopolized  the 
churches,  leaving  no  room  for  the  parishioners, 
and  spoiling  the  pews.  Envying  his  success 
in  preaching  charity  sermons,  they  called  him 
a  spiritual  pickpocket,  and  said  he  must  work 
by  a  charm  to  get  people's  money.  Others  ob 
jected  to  him,  because  he  treated  with  Chris 
tian  kindness  the  Dissenters — visiting  them  at 
their  houses,  and  conversing  with  them,  judg 
ing,  as  he  says,  that  the  best  way  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  Established  Church,  was  not  by 
bigotry  and  railing,  but  by  moderation,  and 
love,  and  undissembled  holiness  of  life.  Most 
of  all,  were  the  clergy  offended  by  his  preach 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  and  justifica 
tion  by  faith.  They  gave  him  distinctly  to 
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understand,  that  if  ho  did  not  OMM  preaching 
th«*e  doctrine*,  the  pulpiu  of  London  would 
I*  all  »hut  against  htm. 

They  *|>rva<i  •  n-j-'rt  that  the  Bkbopof  Ixm- 
don  intended  to  silence  him.  He  called  on  the 
Bubop,  and  inquired  if  any  complaint  had  been 
lodged  againut  him.  The  IU»h«j»  •n^wvred  no, 
and  told  him  to  go  on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Some  closed  their  ]>u))>iu  against  him,  but  oth- 
•n  admitted  him,  and  he  oontinoed  prvarhing 
tu  uodiminuhed  multitude-*  till  he  left  l>ti«l«ti, 
in  lKt-.-inU-r,  1737,  t«»  embark  on  U»nl  tho 
Teatel,  which  wan  to  tail  with  him  for  America, 
The  TBMiJ,  with  WhiteAeld  on  board,  aailed 
from  the  barb<»r  a  f?w  h"un»  only  belcre  the 
fthiji,  which  brought  Wmlrr  l«rk  from  Amer 
ica,  ca»i  anchor  in  Uic  tame  harbor.  The  two 
»hi|»  paatcd  in  sigbt  of  each  other,  but  neither 
of  tli.-.  r.  niarkahle  men  knew  that  the  --thrr 
was  on  the  deck,  at  which  he  wa*  pmjunp.  Wea> 
Icy,  un  l*fmt"g  WhitefieJd  had  mailed.  doubtc«l 
the  expediency  of  hit  going  to  America  at  that 
time.  Hut  it  was  Urn  late  tn  make  any  change 
•  •!"  arrangementa.  80  WhitrHeld  went  on  kit 
war,  and  We*  ley  proceeded  to  London. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
WHITEFIELD  IN  GEORGIA. 

ON  shipboard  Whitefield  found  a  motley 
crew  of  officers,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  sol 
diers'  families.  The  officers,  at  first,  considered 
him  an  impostor,  and  treated  him  with  insult 
and  contempt.  The  first  Sabbath  was  spent  by 
them  in  drinking,  swearing,  and  gambling. 
The  next  week  Whitefield  met  the  soldiers 
daily  between  decks,  read  prayers,  and  preached 
to  them.  If  .any  of  the  soldiers  declined  at 
tending,  Whitefield  would  turn  his  particular 
attention  to  the  children  of  the  careless  man, 
and  instruct  them  in  religion.  He  thus  soon 
won  the  confidence  and  the  hearts  of  the  sol 
diers. 

Soon  a  storm  arose.  All  on  board  was  tu 
mult,  confusion,  and  fear — the  ship  plunging, 
the  furniture  tumbling,  and  the  men  and  wo 
men  lying  all  about  helpless  and  distressed  by 
seasickness.  Whitefield  was  every-where  among 
them,  encouraging  the  fearful,  and  administer 
ing  to  the  sick.  A  change  came  over  the  spirit 
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of  the  *hip.  Hw  captain  reqiMrteH  Whiten*  vld, 
the  next  Sabbath,  u>  hold  religion!  mnltt  in 
the  rahin,  and  granted  him  the  n*e  of  bit  own 
private  ruviu  fur  retanMnoot  and  »tudy  during 
lh«  r»l  of  the  voyage.  The  capuin  of  the 
M>ldirr»  tent  for  him  to  take  a  cap  of  coffee  in 
hu  cabin,  and  contented  that  rvligvm*  iiii't \tm 
ftbuold  b«  bald  in  the  quartet*  of  tbo  militanr 
oAcer*  and  jpmlhmMli,  aa  well  aa  betwvco 
docka  (br  lae  f-ldiera. 

The  »hip  pruccoded  to  (iibraltar  t.»  uk«  in 
rooro  •uldicm  for  America.  While  tarnring 
there,  WluU  tit-Id  wa«  cordially  rcceired  and 
h>  wpital >lr  n»tcrt»ji»c«I  br  the  guvvntor  and  mil- 
itarj  offioora.  lie  found,  ah*s  a  o«mj»anj  of 
ptuu«  iMildicn,  who,  far  many  year*,  bad  coo- 
ftlituted  a  »peci«a  of  ICatbcidutt  »ncic<y  at  Gib 
raltar — meeting  for  prayer,  at  Hr»t.  in  drn» 
and  carea  of  UM  rvck»,  and,  aftrnranl,  by  free 
!>«>nui«*iun  of  the  catholic-*  pi  riled  and  mag- 
nanimotM  govafnor,  in  UM  chnrrh.  WhitotieM 
praachod  aavorml  tiaea  at  (tibraltar.  The  im- 
nuxuity  and  ttreagth  of  UM  rock  of  (tibraltar, 
and  the  »ublimity  uf  UM  adjacent  mountain*, 
ealargvd  hi*  ideaa  of  the  great  living  who  tot- 
t«lh  fa*t  the  mountains,  and  U  girdtnl  about 
wiUt  (lowvr,  while  the  heterogeiMuM  maM  of 
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Sails  from  Gibraltar.  Kind  Treatment. 

population,  collected  at  that  public  rendezvous 
of  all  nations,  made  the  place  seem  an  epitome 
of  the  world. 

After  sailing  from  Gibraltar,  the  captain  be 
came  so  religiously  polite  and  accommodating, 
that  he  proposed,  in  order  to  save  Whitefield 
the  double  labor  of  holding  two  separate  relig 
ious  services,  one  in  the  cabin  for  the  gentlemen, 
and  one  between  decks  for  the  soldiers,  to  have 
the  drum  beat,  instead  of  the  "  Church-going 
bell,"  at  the  hour  of  service,  when  all,  officer, 
sailor,  and  soldier,  would  assemble  on  deck  and 
worship  together  the  God  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  After  this,  Whitefield  preached 
with  a  sea-captain  on  one  side,  a  military  cap 
tain  on  the  other,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  all 
around  him.  Wonderful  was  the  change  of 
affairs  on  shipboard.  Swearing  gave  place  to 
religious  conversation.  Cards  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  worthless  books  pitched  after 
them.  Bibles  and  religious  books,  which  had 
been  furnished  by  the  society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  were  freely  distributed 
and  gladly  read.  Before  they  reached  the 
American  coast,  a  fever  alarmingly  prevailed 
among  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers.  White- 
field  was  again  busy  in  the  work  of  benevo- 
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Ittfioe.  All  ni^hl  long  be  wa*  op,  \  i*itm£  the 
Mck,  and  adimuUtering  medidnei  The  cap 
tain,  toeing  the  philanthropic  •pint  of  the  man 
uf  God,  wa*  touched  with  nompeaiinn,  and  took 
h<>M  hitiutvlf  of  the  tame  w..rk,  crawling,  with 
Whiten*  eld.  between  decka,  to  adniinwlcr  relief 
to  the  atck.  At  U*t  Whitoflold  Mnmlf  Ml 
•ick.  During  hi*  thort  but  teTcre  illoeem,  be 
firovml  the  truth  of  that  MTtng  of  JiMi,  "  With 
w  hat  tnoMure  ye  mete  iball  it  be  meavored  U> 
Jon  agmin.n  TViee  whom  be  bad  onreed  came 
anil  watched,  day  and  night,  bv  hi*  title,  while 
others  who  were  not  awjfficietitiy  necuieied  to 
do  anj  thing  more,  (erraotly  prared  for  him. 

Alter  a  tetlinoa  rorago  of  m««rv«  than  foor 
montha,  the  *hip  arrive*!  at  Savannah.  BeJbra 
landing,  he  gathered  about  him  ooce  more  bu 
rvd-cuatod  |-*ru>hii.ner»,  an  be  called  hi* 
ciingrvgatiuii,  ami  j.rvached  a  farewell 
which  WM  heard  with  team  and  bleating*.  He 
than  went  aabore  and  cart  hi*  eyaa  over  the  in 
teresting  tcene  before  kirn.  Three  thrmaind 
milet  from  home,  he  stood,  yet  a  mere  youth, 
on  the  above*  of  the  new  world.  Behind  him 
rolled  in  billowy  anrge*  the  Atlantic.  Be- 
furc  him  erteode<l  a  continent,  whone  inimoaa. 

ity  and  grand  aablimity  ha«i  filled  the  mind* 
8 
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of  the  old  world  with  wonder  and  amazement. 
It  was  a  balmy  morning  of  bland  and  lovely 
May.  The  green  sod  of  the  meadows  was 
sprinkled  with  wild  flowers,  whose  delicate 
beauty  surpassed  all  he  had  ever  seen  in  the 
cottage  gardens  of  England.  The  old  forests, 
more  beautiful  and  grand  than  the  royal  parks 
of  England,  abounded  in  magnificent  trees, 
whose  circumference  and  hight  exceeded  all 
his  notions  of  vegetable  growth,  and  whose  ap 
pearance  was  strange,  and  names  unknown  to 
him. 

From  the  physical  his  attention  was  soon  di 
verted  to  the  moral  features  of  the  country. 
Delamotte,  whom  Wesley  had  left  behind,  and 
the  few  who  had  preserved  their  garments  un 
spotted  amidst  the  iniquitous  circumstances  of 
the  colony,  received  him  gladly.  On  looking 
over  the  condition  of  the  colony,  "Whitefield 
wyas  surprised  at  the  number,  and  affected  at 
the  destitute  condition,  of  the  orphans.  Charles 
Wesley  had  noticed  the  same  thing,  and  had 
concerted  with  Governor  Oglethorpe,  before 
Whitefield  thought  of  going  to  America,  a 
scheme  for  an  orphan  asylum.  Whitefield  had 
heard  how  much  good  had  been  accomplished 
through  an  orphan  asylum  by  Professor  Franke, 
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in  Germany.  He  found,  »!»••,  an  orphan  tchool 
among  the  German*,  in  Georgia.  He  vUited 
it.  The  matter  called  all  the  children  before 
him,  catcchiM.nl  them,  prayed  with  them,  rautcd 
them  i-i  pray  afW  him,  and  then  all  joined  in 
•inpng  a  hymn.  After  Urn  all  the  childrrn 
came  up  to  Whitefieid,  one  bj  one,  placed  their 
litUe  liantU  in  hi*,  and  bade  him  good- by. 
Whitrlield  had  known  himeelf  the  aonuwe  of 
«nd  from  thia  moment  hi*  parpoM 
fixed  to  found  an  atrium  at  Savannah. 
Tu  accumplkh  thia  entcrpriao,  he  determined 
to  return  to  Kngland  to  lay  the  plan  before  the 
trustees  of  the  colony,  and  to  •olictt,  of  the  be- 
nerolent,  funda  for  the  object  lie  called  the 
ficople  together.  With  a  heart  full  of  sytnpa* 
thr  and  benevolence,  and  a  voice  of  «weetneat 
and  melody,  be  preached  to  them  hi*  fiuvwdl 
di*cotir*e,  promicimj  aolomnly,  before  God,  to 
return  again  a*  «oon  a*  puetible. 

He  leA  (  h*rlt«ton  on  the  An*  of  September, 
and.  after  a  lung,  dreary,  and  j<-nl«>u*  voyage, 
daring  which  be  •oflered  every  thing  bat  doath, 
he  arriv«d  in  lAindonaome  time  in  December. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
WHITEFIELD  IN  MOORFIELDS. 

01ST  arriving  in  London,  Whitefield  imme 
diately  waited  on  the  trustees  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia,  and  made  known  to  them  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  returned  to  England.  They 
highly  approved  of  his  projected  enterprise, 
and  of  his  plan  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It 
was  not  doubted  but  the  establishing  of  an 
orphan  asylum  in  Georgia  would  commend 
itself  to  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  British 
Christians. 

Whitefield  desired,  before  proceeding  on  his 
collecting  tour,  to  visit  Oxford,  that  he  might 
be  ordained  priest,  to  which  office  he  had  be 
come  eligible,  under  the  hands  of  his  magnani 
mous  friend — the  good  Bishop  Benson.  Re 
turning  from  Oxford  to  London,  he  met  the 
Wesleys  at  a  love-feast,  in  Fetter  Lane,  on  New- 
Year's  eve,  1739.  The  meeting  continued  all 
night,  and  was  distinguished  for  manifestations 
of  the  great  power  of  God.  The  prejudices  on 
account  of  his  preaching  regeneration,  existing 
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again»t  hint  bcf«»re  he  went  tu  America,  iinmr 
revived  on  hi«  n-turu  He  o.uld  pain 
the  Henry  arceag  lo  wry  few  pulpita. 
When  ho  <-..ul«l  Tin-!  A  «•!•  r.r\  man  *ufficivn(ly 
liberal  to  n'iinit  him.  he  found  it  «till  tui|M««iMr 
tu  •rcotnnuxlate,  in  chnrrhv*  ••(  <>nlitmrv  »i*r, 
«»ne  half  the  people  who  came  tu  hear  him. 
On  "He  <cva»i»n,  M<riti£  multitadm  of  |«e«i|>Ie 
unml.lw  tu  get  into  the  ehnrrJi,  he  felt  tnriine«l 
tu  le«re  the  pulpit,  and  p>  into  the  rhurrh  rani, 
and  pnearh  from  one  of  the  tomh»tnn«-«.  He 
mentioned  the  matter  to  hU  friend*;  bat  their 
eotMudervd  it  a  "mad  prank,"  uncanonical, and 
*u)ivor»ive  of  all  n-lijfiowi  order. 

Fnmi  Ixindon  he  went  to  Iiri*tul,  a  wt-althr 
and  )M»pul«Htt  rity— 4he  ateood  in  Kn^lond. 
Win!.-  tluTf,  hi«  attention  wan  directed  t<>  the 
tnoraJIr-dektitnte  condition  of  the  people  uf 
Kiti^«wnod.  Kingtwood  wa*  a  tract  of  coantnr 
near  Hrwtol,  containing  ahuut  four  th«u*and 
acrr«,  and  underlaid  with  coal  mine*.  Tho 
inhabitant!  werecollter*.  Tlu'V  were  numeroiM, 
and  ntterlr  unculti  rated  -heathen*  in  the  midit 
of  a  (ItrUtian  coantnr  *a\ap-»  in  the  m-i^li- 
(jorhtiod  of  a  populoiu  citr-  brutal  and  unciv 
ilized,  HurnHinded  by  a  refined  community— 
poor  and  d«|rraded,  in  (Jain  »i^fit  of  nlxinndinff 
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The  Colliers  Described.  First  Auditory. 

wealth  and  civic  luxury.  Kingswood  was  the 
terror  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Few  ven 
tured,  even  in  broad  daylight,  to  walk  in  the 
neighborhood.  None  dare  provoke  or  interrupt 
the  colliers  of  Kingswood.  When  aroused, 
these  uncouth  savages  could  defy  the  police  of 
all  England.  Whitefield  determined  to  go  into 
Kingswood  and  preach.  His  friends  entreated 
him  not  to  venture  there.  But  the  man  who 
could  preach  "like  a  lion,"  was  not  afraid  of 
men.  He  went  one  Saturday  afternoon  into 
Kingswood,  and  stood  upon  a  little  knoll,  and 
in  the  name  of  his  divine  Master,  the  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  among 
men,  "had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the 
heavens  for  his  sounding-board,"  preached  re 
pentance,  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life,  to 
such  as  curiosity  called  around  him.  His  first 
audience  consisted  of  about  two  hundred.'  He 
went  again,  and  preached  to  two  thousand. 
Again  he  went,  and  met  five  thousand,  who 
stood  before  him,  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  coal-blacked  faces,  as  he  discoursed  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  cross,  and  of  repentance,  and 
of  faith,  and  of  hope,  and  of  heaven.  He 
went  the  fourth  time,  and  he  found  twenty  thou 
sand  of  these  poor  children  of  neglect  and  of 
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destitution  MMBibJed  around  U*o  little  knoll. 
Nor  thcee  Alone.  He  looked  low  an!  the  city, 
anil  aaw  multitude*  at  multitude!  haetmiinu, 
oat,  in  carriagm,  oo  boraeback,  and  on  foot, 
and  m  mgl  ing  with  the  rude  collier*  on  the  plain, 
around  hi«  immml  pulpit.  The  day  wa*  fine. 
The  tun  thone  bright.  The  people  Maud  around 
the  mound  in  awe  and  profound  ailaooa,  filling 
\*i*n  with  admiration. 

The  people  from  the  eily  flocked  around  him, 
afu-r  ho  had  o-oclodcd  hi*  •erinmi,  in  »och 
numben  and  with  such  impt«lunitr  a«  altnoet 
to  dutract  him,  and  inritcd  him  to  K«>  to  the 
city  and  preach  in  the  Howling  ( treen.  One* 
fully  he  accepted,  and  lifted  up  hi*  roke  of 
warning,  cxpottnlation,  and  invitath«  before 
tlioiuamU.  whom  the  novelty  of  the  OCOatina 
had  brought  together. 

Hy  thi«  time  the  ileopy  watchmen  OB  the 
Church  towen  tiiapn  to  aronae  and  rub  open 
their  eye*.  Whitefleld  wa*  turning  "  the  world 
n|«ide  down.**  They  appealed  to  the  chancrl- 
lor  of  the  dioooae  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceed 
ing*  of  Whtlefield.  The  chancellor  a*k*  him 
why  he  pieathei  in  Bristol  without  a  lieenee 
from  the  «uth, .ritie*  of  the  dinceee  Whit.-tirld 
that  ho  thought  the  emtotn  of  requiring 
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or  of  giving  a  license  to  ministers  regularly 
ordained  had  become  obsolete.  The  chancellor 
can  not  deny  that  the  custom  has  become  ob 
solete,  but  reads  the  canon  or  Church  rule  on 
the  subject,  reminding  him  that  the  law  is  un- 
repealed,  and  may  be  enforced  "in  his  case. 
Whitefield  reminds  the  chancellor  that  there  is 
also  another  canon  or  rule  of  the  Church  pro 
hibiting  clergymen  from  frequently  tavertis, 
getting  drunk,  and  playing  cards,  and  delicately 
suggests  that  if  one  obsolete  rule  be  revived 
against  him,  the  other  should  be  enforced  against 
them.  Whether  this  was  an  argument  ad  Jiom- 
inem  in  the  chancellor's  case,  I  am  not  informed. 
It  was  not  answered.  The  chancellor  abruptly 
terminated  the  conference  by  threatening  White- 
field  with  excommunication,  if  he  did  not  desist 
from  preaching.  Excommunication,  however, 
was  but  an  idle  threat.  It  had  no  terrors  for 
Whitefield.  The  day  of  discipline  in  the 
Church  seems  to  have  gone  by.  When  drunk 
en  and  gambling  clergymen  could  officiate  un- 
censured  at  the  holy  communion,  it  was  too 
late  to  excommunicate  a  minister  in  good  and 
regular  standing  for  preaching  in  another's  par 
ish.  Whitefield,  therefore,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  excommunicating  threat,  but  preached 
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in  Bristol  a*  long  a*  bo  plotted,  ud  when  bo- 
ctiMM  required  him  tu  U-a\  e,  be  invited  Waejey 
to  come  and  take  htt  place. 

WhitencM.  primary  boaineei  being  to  collect 
fund*  fur  hi*  orphan  school,  MM!  be  having 
•pent  M  much  tame  M  h*  eovld  *par*  at  1  tn»u.l, 
h«  pr«Mt«|Hr  inrii«d  Wv»lry  to  rr|*ir  to  btt 
lhai  W  rnifrht  go  to  Loadoa.  Wcakj 
c  arrived,  and  having  hvco  intrudoccd  tu 
U»  Brwtal  pwpK  WUtaiald  Ml  fcr  Lowlom. 
He  »tup|»ed  on  hi*  way  at  Kinnvwood,  to  bid 
farvwrll  U>  the  people  to  whom  he  bad  hern  an 
anpvl  «f  litfht  and  Urre.  To  hk  mtrpria*  71! 
gratification  he  found  the  ptoplft  bad  prwrUitd 
in  the  wood*  an  vntertainroenl,  in  honor  of  hi* 
vitit.  Hi*  heart  ami  b«ad  being  fall  of  orpfcejl 
a*\  luni*  an«l  charitr  •chook,  he  imgiatail  to 
tii«-  Kinpivoixi  people  the  project  of  foumimg 
a  free  •ch«J  (at  their  otrn  children.  With  ae> 
clamatittn,  they  aejejited,  tod  tboee  wbo  bad 
the  moncr  planked  it  down,  and  thnee  wbo  had 
it  n«4  }iromi*««l  Ubor.  They  then  imuted  oo 
hi*  laving  the  lir*l  done.  Bat  M  yet  BO  »ite 
had  been  obtained.  No  matter  lor  that.  One 
of  the  people  pledged  hu  bonur  that  a  site 
•boold  be  proridcd,  and  Whiu-ti.-Ul  |>Unied  a 
•lone  at  random,  and  j.ravr.1  that  atrnirwt  it 
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the  gates  of  hell  might  never  prevail,  and  all 
the  people  said  amen.  On  his  way  to  London 
he  visited  Gloucester,  the  place  of  his  birth,  of 
his  childhood,  and  of  his  youth.  He  was  per 
mitted  to  preach  in  the  church  of  his  native 
village,  to  his  old  acquaintances.  After  preach 
ing,  he  proceeded  to  the  font,  where  he  himself 
had  been  baptized,  to  administer  the  ordinance 
to  an  old  acquaintance.  As  he  stood  before 
the  font,  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  the 
memory  of  the  past,  with  thrilling  power,  came 
over  him.  He  could  not  withstand  the  rush  of 
feeling.  He  threw  aside  the  book,  and  poured 
out  from  the  deep  fountains  of  his  own  heart  a 
torrent  of  eloquence,  that  bore,  irresistibly, 
every  thing  along  with  it.  This  was  too  plain 
and  too  outrageous  a  violation  of  order  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  He  could  preach  no 
more  in  that  church.  So  he  went  into  his  broth 
er's  field,  and  preached  to  multitudes  more  than 
could  have  crowded  into  the  church. 

From  Gloucester  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  treated  with  abusive  and  indecent  coarse 
ness  by  the  chancellor.  Scorning  to  "  answer  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly,"  he  went  on  to  Lon 
don.  He  was  invited,  by  the  good-natured 
vicar,  to  preach  at  Islington.  This  was  the 
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Mine  church  in  which  Charles  Wwlcr  had  been 
rudely  repelled  from  iho  pnlpit  by  the  warden*. 
These  oflcioea  gentlemen,  cloChed  with  A  halt 
brief  authority,  having  •ucceeded  to  well  in 
fitting  rid  of  W  alley,  were  preparing  to  try 
the  MOM  wpcriMBt  on  Whilefield.  Doriag 
|H»J«fS  »hrv  »Uti»tMr<l  ihtnudf^  at  tka  fuoC 
of  the  j.ulp«t  •lain,  with  toHa  rl^ohad,  and 

war.     White- 


laid  k«pt  OM  v  je  uttlhe  1  'ra  jrw  Buuk,  and  UM 
other  uo  the  wardcM.  Aa  aooo  a*  prarvra  w«ra 
orer,  he  arwc,  Kracc/ulljr  buwed  tu  the  wanieoa, 
tlilv  winked  to  the  cuagragatiua,  and  marched 
right  uot  into  the  church-yard.  UM  people 
followed  in  ma**,  and  Uiw  gallant  and  chiral- 
roM  wardem  were  JeA  aloM  to  weete  their 
valor  on  vacancy. 

Finding  UM  pulpit*  all  »hui  againa  him,  he 
determined  to  raaort  to  the  ielde  and  OIMMMMM. 
There  WM  in  the  neigfaborho.«J  a  Urge  tract  of 
cuuntrr,  onoe  a  muur,  or  mar»h,  each  M  we  call 
a  wet  prairie.  KPHU  >u  natum,  it  look  the 
name  of  Mnorielrtr  Gradually  it  became 
dr»utc«l,  and  in  the  time  of  Whitefieid  it  had 
Ut-n  {*artly  covered  by  »had«>-treea,  and  inie> 
•ecUxl  by  gravel  waika,  earring  a*  a  rotnmon 
or  park.  By  oommnn  conarnt  of  the  |»>lice,  it 
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was  given  up  for  the  undisturbed  resort  of  the 
rabble  of  London ;  for  a  paradise  of  gamblers, 
jesters,  prize-fighters,  and  jugglers.  There  all 
sorts,  sizes,  and  colors  of  people  might  cany  on 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  without  the  fear  of  the  police 
before  their  eyes.  Whitefield  determined  to  go 
there  one  Sunday  and  preach.  His  friends 
told  him  he  would  never  come  away  alive. 
However,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  go. 
When  he  arrived,  the  multitude  were  there,  in 
their  accustomed  resort,  before  him.  The  crowd 
was  immense.  Two  of  his  friends  walked  one  on 
each  side  to  protect  him.  By  the  pressure  of 
the  people,  they  were  soon  separated  from  him, 
and  he  was  left  alone.  The  "rabble"  then 
took  charge  of  him,  formed  for  him  a  lane  be 
tween  dense  masses  of  human  flesh,  and  con 
ducted  him  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  where*  a 
table  had  been  placed  for  him  to  stand  on. 
Finding  the  table  crushed  down  by  the  rush  of 
people,  they  took  him  to  a  wall  dividing  the 
upper  from  the  lower  field,  and  placed  him  on  it. 
Standing  upon  this  wall,  "Whitefield  preached 
to  twenty  thousand  people,  who  behaved  with 
as  much  order,  regularity,  and  decorum,  as  if 
they  had  been  in  a  church.  That  very  after 
noon,  he  went  to  Kennington  Common,  and 
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till  ho  left  Kngland,  on  Im  return  to  America, 
M«»-rtiel<l»,  Kcnnin^ton  Common,  aad  Black- 
ha*tb  WOTB  the  chlrf  ac«no»  of  hi*  action. 
MoucticliU  WM  hi*  fjivuritv  j-nlpit  <>n  •  ;  •• 
occMiun,  he  |>r\-«rhcU  frotn  the  vail  t..  risly 
/  |vr»«>n*.  1I:«  rU-«r  and  |<uwcrful 
.  «•  bo  j-'un-.I  fi»rtii  it*  rich  t««n«-»  of  «ur 
|**«.n^  «  ]--jiu«nr»',  WJM  «>A«tl  hc«nl  A  tnilr.  and 
tho  n.ii^.n^  of  Uir  va*t  multitudr,  a.«  thcv  luntiljr 
and  with  a  p--l  will  rai»cd  their  voice*  in  a 
In  inn  uf  j-raiiM-,  wa*  heard  (»••  intlr* 

Having  n»  l.-n^-r  admiMkm  to  the*  rhurrhc*. 
ho  wan  oliltgvd  to  a|»)wal  to  hi*  audience*  in 
M<"«rtU'l»U  l"««r  niuncr  to  fnund  the  (tc«W|na 
Orphan  Atvltun.  Nubly  did  thcv  rv»|M»nd  to 
Uiv  nj-j^-al  On  one  ucca*un)  he  O'lUxrtcHi  in 
M'»>rfii<ld»  nearly  ihnx-  hundrtxl  «l"llar»  «.tu 
third  of  it  in  half  j«*-nnv  At  K«-nnin^ti>n  (  .-in 
n»n.  c»u  aii'-tlur  occa»iun,  ho  gut  two  hunilr»-l 
atid  fifty  dollar*  aU«ut  eighty  of  it  in  P..J.J-  r 
ccnu.  S«  va*t  »  a*  Utv  »um,  and  in  »orh  »niall 
rhanp-.  tliat  hr  had  U>  call  <-n  l«»t*  «>f  hut  friend* 
to  help  him  carry  the  money  to  hi«  Imiging*. 

In  the  midwl  ••!"  hU  gl«>ri«>u«  career,  the  time 
for  hi*  i'tnliarkatiun  f«r  America  arrivixi.  Hav 
ing  •  ..!U  vU-tl  nearly  fivu  Uu>u»aud  dullan  for  hu 
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orphan  asylum,  he  consigned  the  care  of  Moor- 
fields,  Blackheath,  and  Kennington  Common, 
with  Bristol  and  Kings  wood,  over  to  his  able 
and  beloved  friends,  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
and,  about  the  middle  of  August,  1739,  sailed 
the  second  time  for  America. 


CHAT.  IV. J          ITIXK«A*«  T 


IV. 
ITIXEMAXCY. 

I  HOIT  the  middle  of  Augwt,  17S9,  White- 
A  field  aailcd  from  England  un  hU  a*c«nd 
r«»vag*  to  America.  After  the  nana!  inridenta 
of  a  »ca  forage,  he  arrived,  --n  the  finrt  «-f  N«»- 
vetnl«rr,  at  l'hiI»U>lphia  UM  farm-  vac  then* 
before  him ;  90  that  DO  *«m«r  waa  bit  tbol  on 
al»ri ,  than  mnltitndc*  ratne  togvthrr  to  hear 
him  prvarh.  N- •  church  could  bold  th«  people. 
Hie  beautiful  public  *juar»,  planted  with 
»ha«l«-  trr«,  f«rniing  now  ao  atriking  *  feature 
uf  that  rK-pint  cilv,  would,  bad  tbej  then  e»- 
Utcd,  havo  furnUhcd  a  raaort  for  Wbitcfleld, 
praCvrablo  to  anr  dmrrh  in  ( *hri»tendom.  Itut 
th««K«  i«*rm.liM-an  parlm  wrre  not  thrn  pn>vid««i, 
and  Whitrfirld  ch<«e  the  pUlcnr  of  th«  court- 
boMtt  from  which  be  could  addrcaa  the  people, 
»tan«!inp  driiM<  all  along  tho  »tnx-t.  Often  he 
•UMM!  there  at  evrntng  with  thonaand*  and 
tbooaandji  belore  him,  while  the  clear  tofte*  uf 
hi*  powerful  voice  boomed  over  the  water*  of 
the  1  Mawam,  and  echoed  along  the  abora  of 
New  Jenej. 
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From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York. 
On  his  way  through  New  Jersey,  preaching  all 
along  the  route,  he  became  acquainted  with 
William  and  Gilbert  Tennent,  and  their  vener 
able  father.  These  men  were  zealous  and  evan 
gelical  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
One  of  the  young  men — Gilbert  Tennent — be 
came  one  of  "Whitefield's  coadjutors,  in  New 
England. 

In  New  York,  Whitefield,  failing  to  obtain 
admittance  to  the  Episcopal  church,  resorted 
to  his  favorite  temple,  the  open  fields,  and 
preached  to  many  thousands.  After  spending 
a  few  days  in  the  city,  he  returned  to  Philadel 
phia,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  south.  He 
traveled  by  land  through  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
He  preached  on  the  way  at  all  the  villages  and 
cities,  and  often  in  the  country.  Along  the 
route  where  he  was  expected  to  pass,  the  people 
thronged,  often  coming  twenty  miles  to  hear 
him. 

On  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  he  proceeded  to 
lay,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  orphan  asylum.  He  called  it  Be- 
thesda,  "The  House  of  Mercy."  He  could  not, 
however,  wait  for  the  house  to  be  finished 
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n»««>«.~ 

before  he  entered  on  hi*  labor  of  love  to  the  aa£ 
fering  orphan*,  llo  ..l.uincd  tauipum/  ac 
commodation,  and  immediately  received,  nod«r 
hi*  protection  and  »npnort,  fcrtr  children. 
Tbcee  be  bad  to  furnub  with  f«»«i  and  rl.-thiti/. 
and  U>  meet  tbo  eiprmea  be  mutt  rvly  on  tb« 
contribution*  of  the  benerolent .  He,  tberefarv, 
returned  to  Pbiladelpbia  to  plead  tbe  cenae  of 
ibe  poor  cbildren.  On  tbia  riait  to  tbe  citr.  be 
got  tbe  coothbotiun  of  tbe  copper,  tbe  »ilrer, 
and  tbe  guld  oot  of  Franklin.  A*  tnanr  «<  tbe 
matrhaK  for  buiUling  the  aajltun,  had  to  be 
purrhaied  in  Philadelphia,  and  CMrfaiH  U>  Sa 
vannah,  Franklin  thought  it  would  be  better  t.» 
build  the  a*Tlum  in  1'liiU.l.  Ij.hia,  and  bring 
the  orphana  to  it.  Having  failed  to  induce 
Whitefirld  to  change  hi*  plan,  be  determine.! 
tn  (jive  nothing  to  tbe  enterpriee.  lie,  bow. 
etcr,  went  to  bear  Wbiteneld  preach.  He  had 
in  hb  pocket  aotne  copper,  *>mts  •Urer,  and 
tome  gold.  I'nder  tbe  eloquent  ippeala  of 
Whitrfirld  tbe  heart  of  Franklin  wea  moved, 
aitd  he  thought  be  would  give  him  tbe  copper. 
Another  appeal,  and  he  determined  to  give  the 
»ilrrr.  Another  »till  more  powerful  came,  and 
be  made  up  hi*  mind  to  give  the  gold.  At 

latt  ratnr  the  )*n»nUi<4i.  in  which  Whitrfirld 
9 
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poured  forth,  from  the  deep  fountains  of  his 
soul,  a  stream  of  eloquence  irresistible  as  Ni 
agara.  Immediately  the  hat  was  sent  round, 
and  Franklin  turned  his  pocket  inside  out,  and 
poured  into  the  contribution  copper,  silver,  gold, 
and  all. 

Crowned  with  unexpected  success,  Whitefield 
returned  to  Savannah  with  his  hands  full  of 
funds  for  the  institution,  on  whose  interest  his 
heart  was  so  fully  set.  His  fame  had,  by  this 
time,  reached  New  England,  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  he  received  earnest  invitations 
to  visit  Boston.  As  wonderful  results  attended 
his  labors  in  New  England,  as  he  often  repeated 
his  visits,  and  as  he  finally  laid  down  his  life 
on  the  shores  of  the  Merrimac,  it  may  be  in 
teresting  to  notice,  at  large,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  preaching  in  that  region. 

New  England,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  was  originally  settled  by  a  peo 
ple  remarkable  for  their  religious  character. 
They  were  called  Puritcms.  The  sect  of  the 
Puritans  originated  in  Germany,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the 
English  Eeformers,  who  had  fled  from  the  per 
secutions  of  Queen  Mary.  One  congregation 
of  the  English  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
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determined  to  Me,  in  their  wor»hi  j», 
tKe  Praver-Bouk,  and  the  anal  fbnaa  and  cere 
monies  of  the  Ctaroh  of  Kn^'Umi,  a*  it  e&krted 
in  the  reign  of  Kin^j  Kdward.  Another  w*- 
gngalton,  rvBuiini*  At  Kr«nkf««rt,  rrjec<e«i  lM 
I  jturRj  ocrantMito  and  nMf(t»  of  the  EofH«b 
Chnreh,  and  •*«»  w«nt  ao  far  a«  to 
tae  leading  «»f  the  tkntpdirvi  in  th« 


matters  bvooodag  atrioaa  bttvwB  thca«  iotii 
HM,  the/  ap|4iwi  to  Gahrfa  fur  adric*.  lie 
told  thorn  the  Ka^iMh  I  Jturjry  wa«  only  the 
"Itmvfa^of  P^ah  dw*^"  and  adriwd  thom 
to  attempt  a  Mfarthor  ntymfioii.  and  to  M* 
uj.  ainnething  roort  filed  from  i«A,  and  /H//W." 
They  foiluwed  hia  advioa,  and  fnmi  that  time 
Uwk  the  name  of  /NinKMi.  When  KlicaheHi 
aacaadad  the  ttooo»  of  gngbiii,  aad  revived 
the  Puiiertiiif  reiigion,  tfaott  exile*  returned, 
but  l>n»uffht  with  thctn  a  rooted  hatred  Ui  tho 
Church  of  KnfHand,  and  a  eUtkii  detennina- 
turn  not  to  oonfunn  tu  its  M-rrioe,  ooMotna,  ami 
dwcipline.  Refaaing  to  ag»Juiel  to  the)  OMaK- 
lUiied  religion,  ther  •uflered,  under  the  nrign 
uf  Kluabeth  and  Jamea  I,  atvore  peievcutioiia. 
A  congregation,  «ador  the  oare  u/  Kc%*.  J«»lin 
fled  t«>  Hollaiul,  «l»«r»- 
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toleration  was  sanctioned  by  law.  Being  not 
well  pleased  with  Holland,  they  determined  to 
emigrate  to  America,  where  they  might  worship 
God,  in  their  own  way,  without  molestation. 
They  intended  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  but  being  driven  north 
ward,  by  a  storm,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  landing  near  Cape  Cod.  Before  going 
on  shore,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body- 
politic,  adopted  a  democratic  constitution,  chose 
their  governor,  and  enacted  the  laws  deemed 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  order.  They 
then  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  commenced  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  Others  of  their 
brethren,  in  England,  soon  followed,  and  in  a 
few  years  Puritan  settlements  were  formed  all 
along  the  coast  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
The  whole  country  was  laid  out  in  districts,  of 
about  six  miles  square,  called  towns.  Each 
town  became  a  sovereign  corporation,  or  body- 
politic,  capable  of  deciding,  on  all  questions 
affecting  its  interests,  by  vote  of  the  inhabit 
ants  assembled  in  town  meeting.  As  near  as 
possible  to  the  center  of  the  town,  was  erected 
a  large  meeting-house,  capable  of  accommoda 
ting  all  the  parish.  A  minister,  chosen  by  the 
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people,  WM  ftcttled,  Moally  for  life,  ortr  UM 
|<*rith.  A  lihvrml  aalary  wa*  paid.  To  rai*e 
the  Mlanr,  a  tax  vaa  MMMtd  oo  all  UM  people 
of  the  town,  and  collected,  with  tajiet  f.-r  other 
i>urpoteB,  by  UM  legal  officer.  The  Church** 
were  all  Cuafrrfgrntiuoal,  and  in  c*Hy  time*  all 
UM  people  wer«  Church  mem  her*.  For  more 
than  tereotj  year*,  all  civil  <>Ace«  of  tmrt  MM! 
of  prod  w«rt  mtricUd  to  Churrh  member*. 
UM  miaMtm  aod  ptopb  w«r»  dMtin|piiahtd 
for  piety.  They  t«lieved  UM  doctriaas  of  UM 
Reformation — UM  depraritr  of  man,  the  atuoe- 
meat,  UM  mmmitjr  of  rayiMrtrioa,  and  jorf- 
ficatiuo  by  fiulh.  They,  hovtw,  held  UMM 
doctrimw  in  a  Calrinian  MUM,  and  added  to 
them  other*  •toongly  marked  by  the  atatmlitiot 
of  the  logic  of  Geaera. 

The  early  Puritan*,  of  N*-w    '. 
orthodox    opinion*  oo  experimental    religion. 
I'emMtt  wore  admitted  to  the  Churrh  only  on 

UM  fint  half  century  mfler  the  landing  <«f  UM 
I'ilpriitui  on  UM  rock  of  Plymouth,  acceatton* 
wen*  c»n*tAnilv  made  t<»  the  Charrhe*  by  UM 
arrival  of  fre*h  *u)>plie*  of  Puritan  familie* 
fp  in  KnfUnd.  During  UM  taoond  half  cen- 
turv  thcrv  appeared  a  gradual  dor  Hue  of  nelig- 
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ion  among  all  the  New  England  Churches. 
The  Puritan  fathers  were  gone  from  the  stage 
of  life,  and  their  sons  had  substituted  for  the 
energy  and  power  of  experimental  religion  an 
inefficient  and  dull  formality.  Persons  were 
admitted  to  the  Church,  not  on  profession  of  a 
"  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
be  saved  from  their  sins,"  nor  on  profession  of 
"  seeking  the  power  "  while  they  had  "  the  form 
of  godliness,"  but  by  virtue  of  what  was  called 
the  "half-way  covenant."  Persons  of  mere 
moral,  without  any  claims  to  religious  preten 
sions,  if  they  had  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
were  admitted  as  Church  members.  The  qual 
ification  for  admission  became,  in  fact,  not  pos 
itive,  but  negative.  All  who  were  not  "scan 
dalous  in  their  lives"  were  deemed  fairly 
entitled  to  membership  in  the  Church.  Con 
versions  were  very  rare,  and  revivals  generally 
unknown.  Under  such  an  administration  of  ec 
clesiastical  affairs,  the  Churches  were  weighed 
down  by  an  accumulation  of  formal,  worldly- 
minded,  and  unconverted  members.  Often  the 
minister  of  the  parish  knew  as  little  of  experi 
mental  religion  as  his  people.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  thought  essential,  that  a  minister  should  be 
a  converted  man.  Personal  religion  was  not 
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an  vMtmlial  qualification  fur  a  }>raacbar 


of 

TW»  nan,  iftdaad,  to  U  Uttla  gnmad  of 

• 

omturj,  batwaen    ihc  KpiMnpal  Church,  of 
Ktttflaad,  MM!  UM  Puritan  Church,  of  A 


iiuth  wrro  •affarinjc  uinW  Ui4  CMM  of 
ultUiilmmt     Tbc  r^mlt  uf  bmag 
bv  law  VM  tho  «uUiitutiuo  of  etranwAj 
furui  for  •xpchtncoUl  and  vital  gwllinaai. 

Amid  tbe  g«ocral  droogbt,  which  spread 
ov«r  UMI  land,  and  during  wbtca  tft»  •Craaai*, 
fed  AU  Um^vr  bjr  the  living  tpriafi  of  troth, 
thora  waa  uo«  liiifa  tpul  which 
liko  UM  fpudott  of  IVimaatni  to  iho 
Some  hondrad  ro  il«*  wwt  of  UM  dty 
of  Bnatoa,  lhano  lie*,  lit  a  i»irt  vaJ*,  iai  rnnndt< 
by  niouiiuiiia,  oo«  of  lhua«  luvel/  rural  »  il 
form  the  at/iking,  UM  matt  dia. 
foatur*  uf  a  New  Kngland  Un«l 
•ca|io.  In  tbuMi  day*  tbara  waa  avtUatl 
UM  pariah  of  NurtharapCuB  <«•  of  the 
markalU«  men  uf  UM  laat  tan  natifnrMl 

Jonathan  Kdwardi  waa  a  man.  whoat 
wa*  a  pcratuiial  fountain,  fruoi  which 

living  •tr\*uu»  of  Ui»u^it(  and  of  r»- 
Meliag.     liv  wa*  ooi  what  UM  VQfld 
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usually  calls  an  eloquent  man.  He  had  no 
Boanergean  voice  to  thunder  in  the  ear,  nor 
physical  power  to  "  dang  to  pieces  "  pulpits  and 
Bibles.  Like  Paul,  of  old,  he  was  weak  in 
bodily  presence,  and  in  no  way  remarkable  in 
speech.  He  stood  up,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
before  his  people,  and  reasoned  of  sin,  of  right 
eousness,  and  of  judgment  to  come.  Calmly, 
solemnly,  yet  earnestly  would  he  press  argu 
ment  after  argument,  and  appeal  after  appeal, 
home  upon  his  hearers,  till  the  whole  congre 
gation  would  be  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  often, 
by  sobs  and  cries,  drowning  his  gentle  voice. 
Under  such  preaching  there  occurred,  at  North 
ampton,  a  great  revival,  which  spread  down 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  Westfield, 
Springfield,  Windsor,  Enfield,  and  several  other 
places.  The  work,  however,  was  principally 
confined  to  the  valley,  and  the  rising  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  were  refreshed  by  no  drops 
from  the  passing  cloud.  Except  at  Northamp 
ton,  and  the  few  other  places  visited  by  the 
awakening,  few  persons  were  added  to  any  of 
the  Churches,  and  those  few  could  give  no  ac 
count  of  conviction,  nor  conversion,  nor  any 
other  element  of  religious  experience.  Univer 
sal  apathy  seemed  to  have  thrown  its  mag^c 
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spell  over  ministers  and  people.  A  darter 
slate  of  a&urs  could  soarrely  hare  axfteftsd. 

W hik>  the  greater  nomber  of  the  arfiittati 

. 

there  yd  remained  a  few  who  looked  and  prayed 
f«»r  a  revival  of  UM  spirit  aod  life  of  part 
rbri«tianiiy.  Ain<«ir  th«nj  Mood  oooapioMMi 
fur  hi«  •uund  learn inir,  hi*  gvoeroai  •pint,  and 
hi*  enligfetcMd  piatjr,  B«v.  Da^ajaJa  Colman, 
of  Uie  ftattllihut  Church,  Hotton. 

Dr.  C<4man  graduated  at  Harrard  in  1691, 
and  wa«  ooe  uf  the  moit  airimibla  of  the  MM 
uf  that  liaia  Jionoraii  rnlT«r«itr.  In  hit  raUf- 
iow  principles  and  theological  oprpioe*,  W  wa§ 
remarkml.lr  liberal  f-r  that  agv  He  had  heard 
of  the  gloriooa  rvriral  at  NorthampCoo,  and 
longed  to  tee  rach  a  work  in  Button.  He  had 
beard  of  Whitefield,  the  yoathfnl,  the  accam- 
j'lukhed,  the  eloquent  stranger,  who,  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  his  dirine  Matter,  had  been 
preaching,  with  unexampled  smrtta,  from  the 
Hndst«  to  the  Savannah  The  good  old  man, 
now  nearly  serrnty  yean  of  age,  wrote  to 
Whitt  ticltl.  at  Sarannah,  carnrsUy  inviting  him 
to  vi«it  Buetuo.  Whitrfield  had  long  desimi 
to  look  on  that  land  of  woH^i-wide  renown,  and 
U»  see  the  descendants  .  .f  the  old  Puritan*.  He, 
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therefore,  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  the  busi 
ness  of  the  asylum  for  his  absence,  departed 
from  Savannah,  in  a  ship  bound  for  New  Eng 
land,  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage  along  the  At 
lantic  coast,  arrived  at  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  from  whence  he  proceeded,  by  land,  to 
Boston. 

At  the  close  of  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  in 
1740,  Whiten  eld  had  arrived  within  full  view 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  Its  spires  were  gleam 
ing  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Its  neat 
white  dwellings  were  reflected  from  the  mirror 
surface  of  the  quiet  waters,  which  nearly  sur 
rounded  the  whole  site.  Its  attendant  villages 
loomed  up  around  the  whole  horizon.  With 
drawing  his  eyes  from  their  first  glance  at  the 
city,  which  lay  in  full  view  from  the  hill  oa 
which  he  stood,  he  looked  down  the  road  be 
fore  him,  and  saw  a  multitude  of  people — 
officers  of  the  government,  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  citizens,  ladies,  and  children — who  had 
all  come  forth  to  meet  the  accomplished  stran 
ger,  and  conduct  him,  amidst  smiles  and  bless 
ings,  to  the  city.  It  must  have  been  an  inter 
esting  hour  for  the  youthful  hero  of  the  cross. 
Three  thousand  miles  from  his  native  land, 
among  entire  strangers,  he  was  welcomed  to 
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the  n»u»iiud  eitv  of  tho  Puritan*,  with  damoo- 
Mratjan*  of  honor,  which  A  tanadar,  or  Gnwar, 
or  Napoleon  might  have  cowled.  Hr  va*  eam- 
ing  »ni-.n«  them.  n«4  Ux>  KHIT  hmirrd,  vetarmo 
hero  of  a  tbouftand  )«t  tint,  not  th«  brave  warrior 
I  pin  UM  fi«W  "f  ridunr,  tto(  the  moiuurh  with 
}«tn>natfv  and  pc>wvr  in  hu  hand,  bat  tii* 
•incerv-hfartod,  pore-mi  ndnl,  and  cl«-|ucut 


Mrihiidi«t  tiuA«i<«iarv.  who  had  drank, 
with  W«vl«-y,  frmn  the  pore  foontama  of  nan- 
p-hc^l  truth,  and  had  now  cotne  to  l«ad  the 
thinitr  |iilfrrim«  of  New  England  to  the  garden 
of  th«  Ixmi, 

-  w«t  b«  i  •« 


The  evening  of  hi«  arrival  wm*  spent  in  coo- 
gratulati»M  and  wclcotnea;  but  the  next  day  be 
)>rvachcd  fln»t  in  thr  I5rmtt).-  «tncvt  Cimrch,  and 
tin  n  at  oth«-r  rharrheB,  to  otiler  tn  aflnrd  all 
tln>  c«>ngrrgati<*u  an  «»|i|"«l«niiy  t»  hear  him 
Hut  the  multitude  to  thronged  the  churrhc*, 
that  he  wa«  obliged  to  noauft  to  bit  old  and 
farurito  polpit  —  the  open  field.  80  be  wwK 
out  to  the  oonuDOJHi  and  preached  to  tbooaaada 
of  delighted  hearaCT.  Having  nnttaine*!  a  few 
d*v»,  and  praachvd  three  timea  evcrv  «l»y,  he 
made  a  brief  •&cui»k»n  to  •etaral  Dcighboring 
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villages.  He  visited  Cambridge,  and  by  his 
thrilling  tones  of  Gospel  eloquence,  aroused 
the  spirit  of  Harvard  University  from  the  sleep 
of  a  century.  There  occurred,  within  the  col 
lege  walls,  what  never  occurred  before,  never 
since — a  revival  of  religion.  The  good  Dr. 
Colman,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  says, 
'"'The  college  is  entirely  changed.  The  stu 
dents  are  full  of  God,  and  will,  I  trust,  come 
out  blessings  to  their  generation.  Many  of 
them  appear  truly  born  again,  and  some  have 
proved  happy  instruments  of  conversion  to 
their  fellows.  The  voice  of  prayer  and  of 
praise  fills  their  chambers;  and  sincerity,  fer 
vency,  and  joy,  with  seriousness  of  heart,  sit 
visibly  on  their  faces.  I  was  told  yesterday 
that  not  seven,  out  of  the  one  hundred  in  at 
tendance,  remain  unaffected."  That  was  a 
strange  day  for  Harvard.  We  have  seen,  how 
ever,  such  times  in  other  institutions,  and  it 
would  prove  far  better,  every  way,  for  Harvard, 
if  revivals  were  now  frequent,  and  encouraged 
within  its  influence.  The  learned  and  accom 
plished  faculty  of  that  honorable  institution 
would  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  order 
among  students,  on  whom  such  religious  in 
fluences,  as  Whitefield  produced,  could  be 
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on.ught  to  bear.  Urn  aUo  vuiiod  )f  arblebead, 
Salem,  Ncwburr,  and  Maiden,  lie  wa*  al*rnt 
on  thk  excunu.-n,  from  Bortoo,  only  a  week, 
daring  which  b«  piuacbad  •liteen  time*,  and 
traveled  000  hundred  and  twenty  milt*.  When 
b«  returned  to  Boetoo,  he  feond  UM  ooDnreya- 
tiuiM  immeoftelr  hirrMMml.  lie  vent  to  the 
cooimnnt  that  beautifal  and  luTelr  park,  the 
glorjr  of  Iloetoo,  MM!  etood  up  mder  an  old 
elm,  and  proaehed  to  more  than  Umrtj  tho»- 
Mad  derplr  afTodod  hoarcn.  Among  thoee 
who  *Ujod  in  the  crowd,  on  the  «me«nio»t  littoa 
ing  intrtitlr  tu  the  eluqnent  word*  of  the  man 
«.f  (  Jutl,  WM  a  »wc«t  UMujwrrd,  tixmghtful,  fair* 
haired,  brightoyed  UtUe  boy  OOP  of  thoee 
children  who  ap|ie«T  tran«ient  •trangen  on 
t-arth,  and  funned  for  a  (aircr  »ky  and  a  milder 
aUiwMpbora,  than  Murroandft  thk  •ublunnnr 
world.  He  stood  listening  in  doep  thought,  and 
with  an  intctuitr  of  unearthly  interest.  At 
thr  cK*e  of  the  ioi'unai,  thoea  who  atood  by 
him  obetnrcd  that  he  ijipatrod  unwell.  TTiey 
took  him  up.  and  carried  him  homo  to  hit 
tn<xhcr.  A«  they  pUced  him  in  her  anna,  he 
looked  up  in  her  face,  and  in  a  •want  roice  *aid, 
"  M.-ilu-r.  I  want  to  gu  to  Mr.  Whitclield  •God;w 
•ml  titimedtatrJy  expired. 
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Visits  Northampton.  Delightful  Scenery. 

From  Boston,  on  his  return  south,  Whitefield 
visited  Northampton,  to  see  Edwards  and  the 
revival  Church.  On  his  way  he  passed  over 
the  ground  where  now  the  traveler  may  see  the 
loveliest  villages  and  cities,  and  the  most  varied 
landscape  in  the  world — Concord,  with  its  deep 
and  quiet  river — the  river  of  peace,  the  river 
of  "  Concord  " — and  its  fields,  afterward  stained 
with  the  blood  shed  in  one  of  the  first  battles  of 
the  American  Revolution;  Waltham,  with  its 
long,  wide  street,  and  grand  old  elms;  Marl 
boro,  with  its  gentle  hills  and  fairy  lake ;  Wor 
cester,  with  its  romantic  undulations  of  surface, 
covered  with  happy  homes  and  gardens  of  ex 
quisite  beauty;  Leicester,  a  little  "city  on  a 
hill,"  overlooking  the  whole  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Connecticut;  and  Brookfield, 
with  its  prairie-looking  plain  and  gently-wind 
ing  rivulet.  He  preached  to  people  gathered 
from  the  surrounding  country  at  several  of  the 
larger  villages,  and  the  third  day  he  stood  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  Connecticut,  as  it  flowed 
along  its  delightful  valley,  where  reposes  the 
lovely  village  of  Northampton. 

By  the  people  of  Northampton  he  was  joy 
fully  received.  Here  he  was  at  home.  The 
congregation  had  known  what  it  was  to  hear  a 
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rvvj*  ai  ioiiiioa.  The  gracum*  viaitation,  which 
thry  had  aoane  few  rear*  hrfuti  oajoyed,  had 
|i«Med  a  way.  but  th«v  wero  proper*!  again  tu 
often  their  hcarte  to  rvoair*  the  word*  uf  grace 
ffom  the  mwamirvr  of  Gtjd.  (treat  and  gluri 
oo»  was  tho  ra»ult  A  mor»  powerful  work 
thaa  had  evar  balbro  oecuired  at  once  com- 

th«i»  <wm  amort  nm.  SOMII  eriad  oat  alood  fcr 
merry,  and  otlun  rvjoioad  wKh  joy  iint|>aik- 
•Mr  and  Ml  of  glory.  8ine«  the  time  uf  tho 
latv  rr  rival  among  tho  peoj»Ic,  many  rhiUlren 
had  gn  >wn  fn  »m  infancy  to  mature  ag«.  A  mnaa; 
them,  tho  children  of  the  faithful  and  <0»Of< 
•enbera  of  the  mngrrgation  uf  Kdwanla,  the) 
work  of  grace  WM  moot  cheering  and  woav 


From  Korthamptom  ho  ptoetailed  along  tho 
valley  of  the  Ooanectfaat  toward  New 
lie  preached  at  thoae  beaatifW 
which  no  traveler  of  tarte>  whan  he  ha*  onoa 
teen  them,  can  ever  forget  —  WeatfieJd,  Hpring- 
field.  Winder.  Hartf..rxl,  and  Middletown. 
Kvt-nr  where  ho  mot  large  oongrrgatiotu  gath 
•red  from  a  distance  uf  twenty  iniK*,  or  more, 
in  every  direction.  He  never  mtled  to  )>n>dac«, 
on  the  congregation*,  eJrtra«»rrlinary 
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The  people  wept,  and  sobbed,  and  cried  aloud, 
and  went  away  deeply  convicted  and  penitent 
for  sin.  At  New  Haven  he  was  received,  not 
like  an  earthly  monarch,  traveling  in  state  over 
his  dominions,  but  like  a  messenger  of  heaven, 
sent  to  invite  the  lost  and  wandering  children 
back  to  their  home  in  bliss.  From  New  Haven 
he  proceeded,  by  land,  preaching  all  along  the 
way,  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  along  the 
villages  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  to 
Savannah.  Having  spent  a  few  days  in  Savan 
nah,  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  orphan 
asylum,  he  took  passage  for  England. 

This  second  visit  to  America  occupied  only 
about  one  year  and  a  half.  During  that  time 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice,  traveled  by  land 
twice  from  Philadelphia  to  Savannah,  and  once 
back  to  Philadelphia ;  passed,  by  sea,  from  Sa 
vannah  to  Rhode  Island ;  visited  all  the  towns 
along  the  coast,  from  Boston  to  the  Merrimac; 
crossed  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Connecticut;  passed  down  the  Connecticut  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  then  traced  the  Atlan 
tic  coast  to  the  Savannah.  In  every  place 
where  he  could  find  a  congregation  he  preached, 
often  several  times,  conversed  with  multitudes 
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of  people,  MM!  collected   large  •vim  for  UM 
i.rj.hmn  a*  r  I  urn 

On  Whiten»d'«  Mcond  rrtara  to  F»gJMilt 
where  be  arrived,  aArr  •  »uyago  of  two  moatha, 
•boot  the  middle  of  M.rrh,  1741.  ihrrr  Ml 
on  hi»  *piril  the  tnwf.  -rtunr*  framing  out  of  the 
Mid  prftiaacilT  of  the  ('•Iviaistie 
doctrinal  diaafrreetpeot 


him  and  Weeler.     A«  wr  hare  ex- 

of  John  Wealoy  t  wa  nooo  wit  here  *a  r  more  on 
the»ab}cct. 

About  th«  muldleof  UwMmimer,  hs,ineoe»- 
|.limncr  with  j.r«Mm*  innut»on»,  ri«ited  Soot- 
land.  It  •rrfm,  hotrvTer,  that,  on  hk  arriral  in 
So4land.  thoee  who  had  inrited  him  thither, 
•o  annuTed  him  by  Ircturee  on  the  eakndi 
loagia  MM!  covenant,  and  the  rirtnce,  uilhu 
«l«-\v.  and  "divine  ri|fht"  ..f  Seotrh 
riaawm,  that  he  had  well-ntfrh  !••!, 
rt«*unable  man  mijrht,  all  patienco.  He  broke 
away  tram  their  conference  called  on  parpoto 
to  instruct  him  in  th«-  prindpim  of  rhurrh 
§o»ui«mo>t,  and  wrnt  into  the  park*  ami  com- 
OKMM  in  the  citicw,  and  thr  w.-*l»  and  tirkk  hi 
the  countnr,  aad  jtrearhod  with  •nroBai  aa 

grr«i  nucccei  at  ooold  be  expected  at  that  time 
10 
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in  Scotland — to  many  thousands  of  attentive 
and  listening  hearers. 

From  Scotland  he  went  to  Wales,  and  con 
summated  the  marriage,  which  he  had  before 
contracted,  with  Mrs.  James,  a  widow  lady — 
once,  as  he  says  of  her,  a  gay  lady,  but  then  a 
despised  follower  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  He 
immediately  returned  to  England. 

We  have  related,  on  preceding  pages,  the 
circumstances  and  wonderful  effects  of  his 
preaching  in  Moorfields.  He  now  determined 
on  a  still  more  daring  exploit — the  preaching 
there,  not  on  the  Sabbath,  but  on  the  holidays. 
On  such  days,  booths  were  erected  all  over  the 
fields,  for  the  exhibitions  of  mountebanks,  pup 
pet  shows,  caravans,  circus-riders,  stage-players, 
and  probably  singers  of  negro  melodies,  if  such 
degraded  and  degrading  exercises  were  fashion 
able  in  those  times.  Whitefield  determined  to 
call  away,  if  possible,  the  people  from  so  de 
moralizing  performances.  On  Whitmonday, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  repaired, 
with  a  number  of  good  people  to  sustain  him, 
to  the  field,  and  gave  out  a  hymn.  There  were 
about  ten  thousand  people  waiting  for  the  buf 
foon  performances  to  open.  Hearing  the  sing 
ing,  they  gathered  around  him,  and  listened 
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Hit*  ntj  rely  aad  with  deep  «notfoa  to  the  eer- 
moo.  At  oooo,  he  iet«tue4  and  (bond  thoa> 
•and*  of  tboaaand*  iwarminir  ow  the  ffnmtid. 
A*  aooo  aa  bo  b«pmn  to  |<tKcht  the  bootlw  wow 
tbotbutra  had  no  uboii'f  «•»  aod  I  ho 
no  •adtomix.  Ail  weot  to  bear 
WbitcnaM  pnaub  At  niirht  he  rvtwoed  with 

Whitaflald  had  drawn  the  paopla  away  from 
the  apart,  mad  thcrrbr  iliminuhed  thr  fn\n*  of 
tin-  cshibitiiTi.  HiU  wan  n«»c  !••  \v  allnwod 
Th.-y.  theralbrB,  oajtta  an  MI  ml  him,  the  mooote- 
he  incrrv^ndn  w..  the  bwUboM,  the 
etv,  the  piyyHaaii,  the  wild^hmut 
the  berr  »ellvr»,  the  n.trn^inirm,  the 
cuojurrm,  the  atage  pliyeii  and  all  beat*  him 
at  once  with  dueurdant  aoiaai  and  offmahre 
miiwilot.  Itet  he  preaehod  OB  witbuwt  aariutai 
anmijranoe,  ranch  to  the  pmfit  of  thooaawk, 
who  bad,  jTuliebly  .  nefor  befor*  beard  HI  ormi>. 
gelical  MTmon  After  the  •ioaalbf  creninfr 
prvarbinK.  be  retired,  with  the  people  who  had 
•••Uinad  htm  by  their  firaaiiaou  and  loyera, 
to  the  tabatnacle  which  bad  been  erected  in 
M.-Ttie'o*  far  the  Meomm'idatinQ  of  the  QaW 
rinbtic  «livUioo  of  the  Methodist*,  to  hold  a 
|«rmycr  uu  vUntf  It  wa*  the  citatum  in  thoae 
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times,  particularly  in  Whitefield's  congrega 
tions,  for  awakened  and  serious  persons  to  send 
up  to  the  preachers  written  notes,  desiring 
prayers.  On  this  occasion  he  received,  he 
thinks,  on  a  moderate  computation,  one  thou 
sand  notes  from  persons  under  conviction. 
Soon  afterward,  upward  of  three  hundred  were 
received  in  one  day  into  the  society.  Thus  was 
the  moral  courage  and  the  aggressive  philan 
thropy  of  Whitefield  rewarded  with  abundant 
success. 

In  the  early  part  of  1743,  he  lost  his  only 
child — an  interesting  little  boy,  about  four 
months  old.  He  had,  like  a  true  Christian,  de 
voted  the  child  to  the  Lord.  He  hoped,  and 
verily  believed,  he  would  live  and  grow  to  ma 
turity,  and  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
He  had  sent  his  wife  and  the  child  from  Lon 
don  to  Gloucester,  on  the  way  to  Wales.  After 
a  few  days  he  followed  them  to  Gloucester,  pro 
ceeded  to  his  brother's  house,  and  with  the 
buoyant  and  cheerful  spirit  of  a  happy  hus 
band  and  a  fond  father,  inquired  for  his  wife 
and  child.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry  fell  with 
crushing  power  on  his  heart.  The  child  was 
dead.  His  hopes  of  leaving  at  his  departure 
one  bearing  his  name  to  take  up  the  standard 


:  •  • 
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of  the  cruea,  Calluo  frv»ui  hit  own  dying  hand, 
liu'l  thtift  »udd«-aly  peruhod.  He,  bowemr, 
rallied  bit  mm  fit*,  and  preaohtd  twice  that 
•iine  day.  At  evening,  j  tut  a*  he  wa*  cltaing 
lib  Moond  aeravm,  the  hell  tolled  lor  the  faneral 
of  the  child.  Tu  him  it  wat  a  sad  ftoond.  The 
prootarion  wa*  form**],  and  proceeded  to  the 
churob  the  MUHP  rhnirh  in  which  the  father 
wa*  baptiavd,  in  which  he  tint  approached  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  in  which  he  Beached 
hu  firet  tcroua.  Orer  the  little  one  the  banal 
•enrtrt*  wa»  rvad  Tl»«  father  and  mother  then 
knaalad  by  the  coffin,  wbo*e  aptarned  lid  pre- 
vented  to  view  for  the  la*t  time  the  (air  nu«  of 
the  beanteoiM  dead.  They  wrpt  and  they 
(cared.  THey  then  prum  1  their  lipa  in  a  fare 
well  kiM  on  the  pale  brow  of  their  only  one. 
TV  coffin  lid  fell.  »hottang  out  foremr  from  the 
face  of  the  lovely  one  the  light  of  earth,  and 
the  tndy  of  the  child  waft  deposited  in  the 
grave,  to  aleep  till  the  morn  of  glory  U>  earth'* 
redeemed  onea,  when  father,  mother,  and  child 
•hall  arae,  all  immortal,  like  the  Son  of  (i.-d. 
Ixravtog  hU  child  thu*  at  r*»t,  be  reanmed 
hi*  extraordinary  labora  with  hi*  tMual  iticceM. 
He  preachetl  during  the  rear  1743.  in  rarioa* 
place*  in  Kngland.  At  Kxeter  he  was 
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ing,  as  usual,  in  the  open  air,  to  a  multitude  of 
people.  Some  ship-builders,  at  work  in  the 
ship-yard  at  some  considerable  distance,  heard 
his  voice,  and  supposed  it  some  madman.  They 
left  their  work  and  went  up  to  hear  him.  The 
principal  man — a  Mr.  Tanner — filled  his  pock 
ets  with  stones,  intending  to  knock  him  from  his 
position.  He  walked  boldly  up  to  the  crowd 
and  listened,  with  a  stone  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
be  thrown.  He  soon,  however,  perceived  it  was 
no  madman  speaking,  dropped  the  stone,  drew 
nearer,  began  to  weep,  and  then  to  cry  aloud, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  This  same 
man  became  afterward  an  efficient  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  Wishing  to  improve  every  oppor 
tunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  those  who  most 
needed  it,  he  went  to  Hampton,  and  preached 
to  some  twelve  thousand  people,  who  had 
assembled  in  that  place  to  see  a  man  "  hung  in 
chains."  Surely,  people  who  could  suffer  their 
country  to  be  disgraced  in  the  sight  of  the 
universe  by  so  barbarous  an  execution,  greatly 
needed  powerful  preaching.  No  other  could 
do  them  any  good. 

In  1744  Whitefield  sailed  on  his  third  voyage 
to  America.  The  passage  was  long  and  stormy. 
After  being  beat  and  buffeted  about  by  winds 
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and  warm  far  eleven  wenki,  the  »hip  arrived 
at  the  beautiful  l*y  of  Well*,  in  Maine.  Never 
VM  wenlher>oeejlen  eeainan  HK»no  clad  than 
waa  Whitafield  to  tea  UM  land.  The  proapecfc 
waa,  indeed,  bmouful  to  tbe  •?•.  UM  Uv  - 
ooeof  tW  •oatapaoioaa  <•  th»  Atlantic  ooart 
u  besnBMd  in  br  a  aemi-orcie  «-f  j»urv  «aodjr 
l*-*cli.  Itcjood  UM  b«adi  cxtoodi  a  IOQK  rMch 
of  low  meaduw,  waring  with  tail  gra««.  lie- 
yuod  UM  aeaduw  i»  a  km|c,  vinding 
atmCclunx  ali<^  UM  oiKMt  fur  iMarijr  tan 
with  brut  boo**  ao  fruqaenl  M  to  aaatt  one 
ouoUnuMUA  ri  llano.  Ik  vuod  UM  atpaai  afipean 
an  ovcrgraan  |>laia  of  indatinile  extant.  In  UM 
niid*t  uf  tho  plain  riam  Ajpuaaja)|a«a---*  \.,(iy 
tutjunlaiu—  ouveni)  to  tU  r"*"***  with  dark 
•riiigiumn,  and  funuing  UM  laodnuurk  firat 
•wo  by  the  Mulur  appnmchinjr  tho  Atlantic 
cua»t  .  The  abip  ecMUtc*!  alooK  UM  bay  t<  ivard 
the  city  of  York.  Thia  |  Jacv  wnt  iootided  and 
Uid  out  for  a  magmtioent  city  —  the  great  city 
of  the  new  world  —  in  1441,  more  than  one 
huiulrvd  year*  U'foro  Whitcfield'*  arriral.  It 
ina-t  iiare  been  at  that  tioie  a  "city  of  ma^ 
nitio  nt  diatancM;n  fur  it  u  jet  only  a  •mall, 
ti.  .u^rli  l«-uuti!'ul  villm|^>.  A*  the  thip 
•lowly  iMMting  up  tho  Uy.  White  Sold 
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longing  eyes  toward  the  landscape  before  him, 
the  village,  with  its  white  cottages,  the  ever 
green  plains,  and  the  blue  mountains,  and  he 
felt  impatient  to  go  ashore.  For  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  few  hours,  he  left  the  ship  and  went 
on  board  a  small  fishing-boat,  which  imme 
diately  put  in  for  the  harbor.  But  the  dilatory 
fisherman  suffered  the  darkness  of  night  to 
overtake  them,  and  being  heedless  or  unskillful, 
they  missed  their  way,  and  were  driven  and 
tossed  about  by  winds  and  waves  all  night. 
They  had  nothing  on  board  to  eat,  and  White- 
field  became  so  hungry  he  wanted  to  eat  up  the 
boat.  Before  morning,  he  fell  sick  of  colic, 
and  when  the  boat  landed  he  could  hardly 
walk.  He  was  entertained  on  shore  by  the 
physician ;  and  though  he  was  treated  with  skill 
and  un  remitted  care,  it  was  several  days  before 
he  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave  his  room.  As 
soon  as  he  could  go  out,  he  preached  to  the 
people,  and  immediately  thereafter  proceeded 
to  Portsmouth.  In  crossing  the  Piscataqua 
ferry,  he  took  cold,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Ports 
mouth  was  very  sick.  An  appointment  for 
him  to  preach  that  evening  was  out.  His 
friends  thought  he  would  die.  His  physician, 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  York,  was 
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to  admini»trr  medicine  to  him,  when  he 
ti  claimed,  "  I  Victor,  let  me  go  and  preach  once 
mure,  an<l  UMO  oome  home  and  die."  80  up 
ha  arcee  from  the  bed,  and  went  straightway  to 
the  church.  Tale  and  feeble,  b«  arose  In  the 
pulpit,  and  told  the  people  b«  had  come  a  dying 
man  to  bear  hi*  dying  teatimonr  to  the  troth* 
of  divine  revdalioo.  He  preached  with  ]«lho* 
and  with  power.  It  Memed  to  him  to  he  hu 
iart  •ermoa,  MM!  he  t  poke  tor  Kauttj.  Tbe 
people  heard  with  the  deepest  iutmeM.  There 
appeared,  throttfrhoat  the  Meevbljr,  visible  and 
audible  demomtratiuiM  of  ctrong  emottoa. 
When  he  left  the  pulpit,  the  people,  expecting 
no  more  to  Me  him  alive,  lifted  up  their  voice*, 
and  wept,  a*  if  they  were  looking,  for  the  lact 
time,  on  the  pale  fare  of  mnue  »hn>oded  and 
roflined  lored  one.  A«  MWQ  **  the  exritement 
of  preaching  »nli»i«lvd,  he  became,  from  the 
violence  «•!"  the  attack,  much  exhau«ted.  He 
wa«  taken  to  hi*  lodging*  and  laid  on  a  pallet, 
before  the  fire.  Hu  appeared  ao  proctrated, 
that  at  one  time  thoee  around  him  MUti,  "  He 
ia  gune.M  After  a  few  houra  of  unrvmitting 
nit«-nt)>in  on  the  part  of  hi*  friend*,  and  a  coun 
cil  of  ptmician*,  he  revived.  He  recovered1 
but  gradually.  When  be  re*rhe«l  lfc«ton — 
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three  weeks  after  his  attack— he  was  still  very 
feeble. 

Whitefield,  on  his  first  visit  to  New  England, 
took  and  carried  every  thing  by  surprise.  The 
unconverted  portion  of  the  ministers,  knowing 
nothing  of  experimental  religion,  yet  settled 
over  a  majority  of  the  New  England  parishes, 
were  sleeping  at  their  posts  so  profoundly  as 
not  to  get  fairly  awake,  till  Whitefield  had 
come  and  gone  again.  As  they  stood  rubbing 
their  eyes,  the  light  of  the  flaming  meteor 
dazzled  and  amazed  them.  No  sooner  was  he 
away,  than  they  began  to  feel  stung  by  his 
anathemas  against  an  unconverted  ministry, 
and  roused  by  the  "religious  stir"  which  they 
felt  around  them.  They  saw  that  the  old  order 
of  things  was  in  danger,  and  they  must  bestir 
themselves  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
"  standing  order."  They  began  to  publish  "  tes 
timonies  "  against  him.  The  Faculty  of  Har 
vard  College  united  in  a  testimony  against  him, 
denouncing  him  as  "  rash,  arrogant,  censorious, 
uncharitable,  an  enthusiast,  and  a  deluder  of 
the  people."  His  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Colman, 
and  some  other  ministers  of  Boston,  stood  yet 
firm,  but  many  ministers  of  the  neighboring 
towns  united  against  him.  The  people,  how- 
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ever,  UcmjUHied  that  bo  tbould  be  beard.  The 
churches,  ihae/bri,  won  forced  open  by  popu 
lar  opinina,  ami  be  preached  tu  ommregatiuM 
larp?r  than  bad  ever  aaiptohled  uu  bu  Hr>i 
vuii.  lie  i»rv»chr«i  in  lu»(»n,  and  in  all  tbr 
iH*ighU»ruij(  t«  •»!»*,  atul  then  r\ turned «a*t<m<r 
tbc  )^>und  be  bad  !•»-«  n  ..l.!:^-.!.  «n  accnoot  «•! 
fwlilf  bcaltb,  U>  leave  nniuuciied,  in  bu  late 
journejr  fruiu  Vurk  u>  Itu»k«,  and  i  xtcn«lc«i  bw 
rmutfe  ai«uK  tbc  C-HU!  uf  Maine,  M  Cw  M  North 
Vanuuoib.  iCduruioK  to  lV»um,  be  com 
menced  kit  journey  •uutbward,  to  Savannah, 
preach  in  tf,  M  «i*u«l,  all  aluii^  the  root*. 

In  IHUMIU^,  •«•  tin*  junrncy,  through 
irut,  ho  ba*l  an  ««pj-.rtnnilv  tu  t»U 
thinfr  uf  tbu  in(<4erancv  which,  1  aiu  terry  tu 
•ay,  grually  tlutixurvd  Uu?  n<neJilMM  of  I'uri- 
laiiiMii,  especially  in  (Vmneciicnt,  for  the  ftr* 
two  ceotuhuN  of  Americau  biatory. 
Uturo  of  CuuitocUcut  had  cnacUnl  a 
•l/augv  law— •inuipj  I'-T  an  American  l«ffi*la- 
turv— ctrangv  f«-r  tin-  time-  being  near  the 
ii i it Ul lo  of  the  eighteenth  ocalary .  The y » •  ttacU-U 
thut  no  minuter  abuuld  enter  any  pari»h,  not 
iui mediately  under  hi*  chaiyu,  to  prvarh  or  eJi- 
bort  thu  (tcuple,  withont  the  e&pre**  invitati«« 
vl*  ihf  iniiii»ter  and  n  nmjority  «.i"  the  pariah; 
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and  that  any  foreigner,  or  stranger,  not  an 
inhabitant  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  who 
should  presume  to  preach,  teach,  or  exhort,  in 
any  town  or  society,  without  the  license  of  the 
parish  minister  and  a  majority  of  the  parish, 
should  be  transported,  as  a  vagrant,  out  of  the 
colony. 

Yale  College  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Legis 
lature,  and,  in  their  zeal  for  uniformity  and  con 
formity  to  the  standing  order  of  things,  actually 
expelled  two  of  their  most  pious,  exemplary, 
and  high-ranked  students,  for  attending,  in  va 
cation,  while  at  home  with  their  parents,  public 
worship  in  the  Church  of  which  they  were 
members,  but  which  had  separated  from  the 
Established  Church.  About  the  same  time 
they  expelled  a  student  for  going  to  an  Episco 
pal  church,  to  hear  his  own  father  preach. 
The  ministers  of  some  of  the  parishes  suspended 
from  communion  their  members  for  going  to 
hear  Whitefield  and  other  revivalists  preach. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  "land  of  steady 
habits,"  when  Whitefield  passed  through  it,  on 
his  second  tour.  But  he  heeded  not  the  laws 
of  the  Legislature,  nor.  of  the  ecclesiastical 
associations,  but  preached  as  he  went,  &ny 
where  and  every-where,  to  as  many  as  would 
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li»u-n  to  aim.  And  thrr  came  in  cunnUea* 
fhiiaeamK  ragirriloai  of  the  contra  of  their 
unworthy  magi*trau»  aud  rniiiialon,  and  ro- 
OMvetl  with  joy  tbe  Udin^i  of  life  and  ealra- 
tion,  which  he,  toe  •iiiiftgii  of  God,  pto» 
claimed. 

llavinir  accomfUkkad  kit  jooroej  to  Savan- 
nan,  be  ipeni  aocne  time  in  putting  to  righto 
the  aflain  W  tW  tg|iliM  bowe.  Wk*n  be 
bad  •nooeeded  in  tbe  arraa|TMDeoli  be  jodfcvd 
de»irmUe,  be  leA  <t«uqpa  f«-r  itennada,  intend- 
tag  b>  »|^-n«i  »tjcne  time  on  that  •alal»riunj 
Uland  f«»r  hi*  hreJth.  He  remained  in  ilennutia 

Hi*  beeJth  UMU^  |*rtiallT  raelurad,  be  rrtnmed 
tu  fjigl«n<i,  wbom  be  aniveU  aboot  mideMn- 
mer,  1744. 

He  retrained  in  fcurupe,  on  tbk  »i»it.  about 
thrre  jean,  Uunnu  which  time  be  trmretad  over 
•Met  of  Knjriand,  lrvlan«l.  8<x4land.  and  Wala«, 
preaching  w bete y or  be  found  maun  of  duinK 
good.  1I»»  tm\rU  ami  UUm  wrrv  abundant, 
and  hie  raooce*  giuriou*.  About  tbi*  time  be 
bocame  pen<4ially  acqoaint4ed  with  tbe  tountaw 
of  Huntineton.  <<  whom  wo  bare  fpren  a  briof 
»4icr,  in  tbe  sketch  of  We*l*r.  She  rvqaerted 
11  am*  to  invite  biui  to  her  hoo*e.  Ska 
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received  him  with  great  cordiality,  treated  him 
with  much  respect  and  honor,  appointed  him 
her  chaplain,  and  remained  his  steadfast  friend 
through  life. 

In  1751  he  made  his  fourth  voyage  to  Amer 
ica,  but  remained  only  a  short  time,  which  he 
spent  at  Savannah,  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
the  orphan  asylum.  On  his  return  to  Eng 
land,  he  immediately  resumed  his  itinerant 
labors  over  the  kingdom,  and  continued  moving 
rapidly  from  place  to  place  till  the  first  of  May, 
1754,  when  he  sailed  on  his  fifth  voyage  to 
America.  He  took  along  with  him  twenty-two 
orphans,  collected  among  the  poor  of  England, 
intending  to  place  them  as  beneficiaries  in  his 
asylum  at  Savannah.  The  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  proceeded  first  to  Lisbon,  where  she  re 
mained  nearly  a  month,  furnishing  him  an  op 
portunity,  which  he  usefully  improved,  to  be 
come  acquainted  with  the  practical  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  on  a  community. 
The  frequently-recurring  exhibitions  of  super 
stition  and  bigotry  among  the  people  greatly 
shocked  him,  and  left  on  his  mind  no  favorable 
opinion  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Having  loosed  from  Lisbon,  the  ship,  after  a 
short  and  pleasant  voyage,  reached  Savannah. 


A*  soon  M  WhiteieJd  had  dfepottd  of  hi*  omi- 
grant  orphans,  ami  arranged  matter*  at  the 
•Jtylum,  he  started  on  another  Umr  north,  by 
Philadelphia,  New  V.-rk,  and  P-*t.>n,  U>  Port*- 
•oath.  Ho  found  a  (Treat  rhanga  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  New  KnirUml,  »inr«  hb  but 
vWt  to*  flbe  country  The  oppi«iUon  to  the 
new  docChaei  aad  new  mrejiarei  of  the  reriTal- 
fail  had  died  awar,  and  all  ww»  ready  to  re- 
cetre  him  with  open  huarta  and  eataMched 
anii*  At  Norton  he  pnixlixi  at  ««  o'clock  in 
the  »ornln|rt  on  •ereral  occaatan*,  to  thnw  nr 
famr  thovaand  people.  C>n  appn  «rhmp  Porta- 
nxNtth,  he  mat  a  caTaloade  eomin^r  oojt  aome 
•Iwtance  from  the  city  to  waleuum  hb  arrival. 
K\  cry  where  -be  WM  mat  with  joyful  wetennMy 
and  crerj  demoMtration  of  ratpect.  With 
Urn  TUMI  to  New  England  ho  VM  iiaHghtrft 
He  MW,  aa  he  UioO^bL.  plain  indication*  that 
Proridencv  had  proapcfed  hi*  labor*  in  tho 
cuuntrr  on  hU  furnivr  ri*iu.  With  a  chenrfttl 
•pint  he  nhnned  to  the  *o«tn,  from  whenee  be 
enti^rked  for  Kngluiid  in  the  spring  ••(  I'M. 
lie  nrnlainud  in  Kun>p«  till  June,  17*13.  1  hir 
ing  thee»  eight  year*,  he  Uaveled  many  times 
ovor  the  Tnited  Kingdom  of  Ctrvat  i'.ritain, 
preaching  rvpoatcdly  at  all  the  plucee  where  bo 
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had  ever  before  been,  and  at  every  new  place, 
where  any  door  appeared  open.  He  seldom 
preached  less  than  fifteen  times  every  week. 
During  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  very  feeble 
health,  sometimes  hardly  able  to  ride,  at  others 
unable  to  receive  company,  and  again  unable 
to  sit  up.  It  seems  surprising  that  the  consti 
tution  of  any  man  could  stand  such  incessant 
traveling  and  preaching,  unless,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  perpetual  preaching  became — as 
Whitefield  seemed  to  think — the  panacea  for 
the  system.  In  his  journey  ings  over  the  United 
Kingdom  during  this  period,  he  observed  the 
radical  and  striking  changes  which  Methodism 
had  produced.  So  early  and  mature  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  the  "Wesleys,  of  himself,  and  of 
other  assistant  laborers,  encouraged  him  to  de 
vote,  as  he  had  done  through  life,  all  his  powers 
in  the  glorious  enterprise  of  arousing  the  slum 
bering  energies  of  the  British  and  American 
Churches. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1763,  he  embarked  on  his 
sixth  voyage  to  America.  After  a  passage  of 
three  months,  he  arrived  in  Virginia.  To  avoid 
the  heat  of  early  autumn,  he  proceeded  to  Phil 
adelphia.  His  health  was  so  feeble,  the  physi 
cian  advised  him  not  to  undertake  the  journey 
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to  (tcurjria,  till  he  recovered  bia  •trength.  I!ut 
be  cmald  not  forbear  preaching.  HP  remained 
in  the  north  a  rear,  rutting  New  York,  Long 
Uland.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Uland,  and  several 
place*  in  Maattchoaetta.  The  oppoaition  which 
had  been  active  on  his  atcniid  rlait  to  NVw 
Kn^iand  had  now  died  away,  and  he  waa  erery- 
whore  gneiooaly  recfthred.  Kv«n  Harrard  ('« 4 
pravt'  him  a  fi>mial  veto  of  taanica  fur  a 
• 

toward  the  Oolkyp  aa  oat  of  ttadMM,  candor, 
and  fpneroatty . 

He  arrived  in  Sarannah  in  the  early  part  of 
1705.  All  thinfc*  about  the  aurlura  aeemed 
p-inff  oo  topieaeebim.  He  waa  greatly  ciiecred 
at  the  oundition  of  thing*.  A  project  WM 
furmtd  lur  eievating  the  »q>ban  «chuol  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  college.  To  accomplish 
tbi«  magnificent  deaiga.  it  waa  judged  better  for 
hiui  tu  return  immediately  U>  Kngiand.  80  he 
took  pajng«t  far  the  »UlL  and  Uat  time,  for 
faglind,  and  after  A  wy  abort  and  pleaaant 
voyaifo,  reached  hi*  native  land,  on  the  Mh  of 
July,  176ft. 


. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  LAST  LABORS  OF  WHITEFIELD. 

TT  is  a  fact  interesting  and  somewhat  curious, 
-L  that  the  founders  of  Methodism  were,  through 
life,  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 
"Wesley  made  provision,  by  the  Kingswood  in 
stitution,  for  a  system  of  education  for  the  chil 
dren  of  the  people  under  his  care.  Fletcher 
and  Benson  were,  during  a  part  of  the  life  of 
each,  connected  with  literary  institutions.  The 
fathers  of  American  Methodism  were  not  want 
ing  in  attention  to  the  educational  wants  of  the 
people.  Asbury  and  Coke  early  founded  a  col 
lege.  The  great  and  good — who  were  prom 
inent  in  influence  since  our  own  memory,  but 
now  departed — Emory,  Fisk,  Ruter,  and  Rol> 
erts,  manifested,  in  every  way  possible,  their 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  evi 
dence  of  the  attachment  of  Methodists  to  liter 
ature,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  may  be 
found  in  the  existence  of  numerous  colleges 
and  seminaries,  founded  and  sustained  wholly 
by  the  private  contributions  of  the  American 
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Methudut  Church.  The  Method*!  Church  in 
tiii*  country  ia  not  7*1  ihree-qaarton  of  a  cen- 
uny  old.  Thomgh  attempt*  to  found  iaatitu 
liuoe  were  made  daring  thv  finl  half  eenturr, 
yet  Mule  Of  nothing  waa  aeoomplbbcd  till  within 
the  la»t  twontv  tir«  year*.  All  tint  hflt  y«l 
DMD  dnae^  hat  two*  jflbuitd  hj 
odbrt  la  r«7  few  iivUooa*  hM  th«  Hft 
any  Uuny  whau»rqr  far  JfaHtndirt  nnlli^ri. 
minbtafm  aad  Uw  BMinlMn  of  th«  Chorch  bav« 
duo«  OM  work.  Sorely  iadiflbiMM>  to  UM 
fartamto  of  •dncatiuo  catt  aoC  bo  charavd  OB 
v; 

The  Uut  joai*  Whitefieid  tfMDi  in  Earope 
wa  d«ir«Jird  pnocipallj  to  mattan  eonaoctcd 
with  tnllagai.  lie  finrt  altoMptod  to  obtain  a 
college  charier  for  the  Georgia  orphan  •cbtwl. 
He  pfwcntod  a  petition  through  Ixwd  Ihui- 
aMttth— lha  patron  peer  of  learning  in  that 
day — to  UM  privy  covnctl.  lie  explained  UM 
adrantafw  and  UM  noeoMily  of  a  oulkira  to 
the  people  of  the  aoolhtiB  aotomiat.  He  ex- 
hihttod  the  eonditi«m  uf  the  orphan  school  for 
which  he  had  already  collected  fund*  amount 
in*  to  tixty  th«io«and  dollan.  After  mncb 
dcUy,  the  Preaideat  uf  the  council  answered, 
that  if  a  charter  were  granted,  it  mnat  contain 
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a  provision,  never  to  be  annulled,  that  the  head 
of  the  college  should  be  an  Episcopalian,  and 
that  the  prayers  and  religious  exercises  of  the 
institution  should  be  according  to  the  estab 
lished  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  White- 
field  replied  that  he  never  could  nor  would 
accept  a  charter  on  those  terms.  The  greater 
part  of  the  funds  already  collected  had  come 
from  Protestant  Dissenters.  To  Protestant 
Dissenters  must  the  institution  still  look  for 
patronage  and  support.  He  had  again  and 
again  declared  that  the  college  should  be  placed 
on  a  broad  and  liberal  foundation.  He  thought 
that  such  a  restriction  as  the  premier  proposed 
in  the  charter  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
long-established,  mild,  and  incoercive  genius  of 
the  British  government.  He  knew  well  that 
the  Americans,  from  their  unconquerable  at 
tachment  to  toleration  principles,  would  never 
sustain  a  college  founded  on  so  narrow  and 
bigoted  a  base.  Indeed,  such  an  institution 
would  be  abhorrent  to  the  avowed,  habitual, 
and  cherished  feelings  of  his  own  heart.  There 
fore,  he  would  not  accept  such  a  charter,  nor 
would  he  trouble  the  King's  government  any 
more  about  the  matter.  He  would  turn  the 
charity  under  his  control  into  a  more  generous 
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Mi  ftmt »t»  Et  prtW 

and  tun-Ail  channel.  It  apftear*  that  ho  formed, 
at  thia  time,  the  detign  of  eatahltahtng,  without 
a  charter,  a  nuhlic  academy,  or  free  aeminary, 
in  connection  with  the  orphan  ainrlum.  He 
did  not,  howerer,  live  to  comnmmate  hi»  plan*. 
From  th««  affair*  of  hi*  <»r-'rgia  college,  hta 
attention  wa«  dtrcrted  to  the  I'niveniitT  of  O*- 
ford,  at  which  a  rtrmnye  vnmt  had  jn»t  ocrarrr«l . 
8U  •tndeata  had  been  expelled  fcr  holdiag 
Methodise*!  doctrine^  and  far  Methodtat- 
ical  mcaAurt*.  «uch  an  prating,  rradin^r,  and 
evpovoding  the  8rh|>ttirrn,  and  tinging  hrmna 
in  private  hooM*.  W hiu-firM,  on  thi*  occaaidB, 
wrote  an  aMc  letter  to  the  faraltr,  ]>!adog 
tinni  in  a  light  venr  nncomforUihlv  to  thcnv 
•tlTei.  He  adrbed  them,  a«  ther  had  expelled 
•ix  piona  ttndenta  for  extempore  praying,  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  expurgation,  and  ex 
pel  other*  f<>r  extempore  swearing.  He  abo 
gentlr  rvmin<lo<l  them,  that  it  might  he  well  to 
in.juirv  into  th«-  character  of  a  certain  r«Tgr«ad 
•einliei  of  their  I7nirenity,  who  had,  in  a  fit 
of  dnmkenneM,  ridiculed  rerraJed  religion,  leet 
the  poblic  ahoold  dbcorer,  that,  with  the  fac 
ulty  at  Oxford,  a  drunken  and  !>ci«tical  rerikr 
wa«  more  safe,  and  in  greater  favor,  than  a 
Method  ict 
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Death  of  his  Wife.  Preaches  her  Funeral  Sermon. 

About  the  same  time,  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  Countess  of  Huntington's  college  at  Tre- 
vecca,  designed  to  educate  pious  young  men 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Into  the  project  of 
the  Countess  he  entered  heartily — approving 
and  aiding  the  enterprise.  He  also  had  to  ded 
icate  several  chapels  which  the  Countess  had 
erected  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
addition  to  these  various  interests,  which  occu 
pied  his  attention  and  time,  calls  were  made 
on  him  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
visit.  In  answer  to  these  pressing  invitations, 
he  traveled  and  preached  wherever  his  health, 
which  was  very  feeble,  would  permit.  In  the 
mean  time  his  wife  fell  sick  of  fever,  and  was 
suddenly  removed  from  him.  He  preached  her 
funeral  sermon,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
himself  might  soon  follow  her  to  the  land  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest. 

Though  he  had  failed  in  the  great  purpose 
of  his  visit  to  England — the  obtaining  of  a 
charter  for  the  college  in  Georgia — yet,  knowing 
that  the  affairs  of  the  orphan  school  might 
need  his  attention,  he  sailed,  in  September, 
1769,  on  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to  Amer 
ica. 
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(Hi  hi*  arrival  at  Savannah,  be  found  all 
thing*  pertaining  U>  tbo  «*%luu»,  aud  lu  the 
general  inu-rv*u  «.f  the  great  muaion,  in  which 
he  wa*  engaged,  in  the  mo*  encouraging  ouo 
dilion.  There  had  btftt  •reeled,  wider  tW  •«- 
porint«ndcQc«  of  th«  (i  uv«m<  T  uf  UM  euiooj, 
during  Whitviit-ld'*  •!••»•,  in  Fa^JM  t  twu 
wing*  tu  tho  main  UiiUling,  <acii  «*»«  hundr>d 
and  fifty  CM!  lung.  TU»  luiuU  vwt  aboadant, 
Uiv  j.njiO*  wrm  ImalUir  and  urdariy,  tho  ad 
iiiinutnOiun  uf  aflaira  «ffici«ni  and  pniriafit^ 
Lbo  cuictiT  va«  impruvtng,  MM  pioyU  were  IB 
goud  »}«mu.  and  all  UitngN  ouatinoc-d  to  pn>- 
dnco,  in  W  Inu-uJd,  UM  mutt  «Akflarating  eoto- 
Liucu*.  To  avuid  tbv  hc«i  of  A  Ma  thorn  «an> 
mcr,  b*  pme«vd«(l  mirth.  At  i'htladrl|4tia  h« 
VM  rvrvi«  t«l  bv  all  i'hiincht*  and  part**  wiUi 
ci»thu*m»Uc  joy.  Kvcu  the  Kpi*<xf|ial  pulplta 
wrrt  Crovljr  ofienvd  to  him.  inviiatioo*  wera 
puurtxl  UJ-MI  him,  I  run  all  quarter*,  to  ricit  nu 
BMTOU*  place*  fmr  and  near,  lie  made  a  cir 
cuit  uf  tm«  hundred  and  fifty  mi  fa*  around 
i'hiladulphia,  ami  then  wool  to  New  York. 
Thfrv  lu-  fuund  congregation*  larger  than  ew 
before.  In  acourdanoe  with  pnwdng  invita 
tion*,  he  mad*  a  circuit  of  inure  than  five  hun 
dffvd  oulea,  viaitiag  piaoai  he  had  never  before 
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Magnificent  Scenery.  Warm  Reception 

seen.  He  passed  up  the  Hudson,  amid  its 
grand  scenery.  The  deep  and  mighty  river 
flowing  irresistibly  on  through  the  magnificent 
highlands,  affected  him  with  emotions  of  in 
tense  sublimity.  In  the  depth  of  his  soul  he 
exclaimed,  "O,  thou  wonder-working  God!" 
At  Albany  and  Schenectady,  he  preached  to 
large  and  attentive  congregations.  From  the 
Hudson  he  passed  over  to  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Housatonic,  and  preached  at  Barrington, 
and  other  ancient  and  beautiful  villages  along 
that  romantic  and  delightful  valley.  He  then 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
preached  at  Poughkeepsie,  Fishkill,  and  Peeks- 
kill.  All  this  region  was  new  and,  to  him, 
deeply  interesting.  When  he  reached  New 
York,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  tour,  he  was  in 
high  spirits.  In  a  few  days  he  started  for  Bos 
ton.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Puritan  city,  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  cordiality.  All 
opposition  seemed  at  an  end.  He  would  have 
made  only  a  short  visit,  and  then  proceeded 
southward;  but  so  earnestly  was  he  beset  with 
importunities  to  remain,  that  he  concluded  to 
remain  a  few  weeks  and  revisit  the  places,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  formerly  preached. 
There  seemed  to  loom  up  before  him,  in  the 
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futum,  A  prospect  of  asefatneai  more  eitoaded 
and  glorious  than  be  had  evtr  before  Mm. 
New  Kngtand  nerer  teemed  to  Mm  to  tardy. 

I  I    »»»      Yftll«*¥4       BlsMWYMBf 

beauty,  her  hilb  seemed  to  green, 
•o  «i«eBnl,  and  her  people  ao  kind,  tntrlligent, 
and  inlerottinff.  He  nmld  hare  eomeBltti  to 
take  Bp  hi*  abode  in  that  Our  land,  and  return 
to  old  Kngiand  ao  more  .  Ha  treat  to  Port* 
month,  in  the  ttate  of  New  Hampahit%  ftwn 
whaarn  he  wrute,  to  a  friend  la  London,  the 
letter  which  prored  hi*  la*t.  In  it  he  Mr*, 
that,  though  hit  health  M  faehle,  yet  a  ride  of 
sixty  milai  had  improred  it.  He  pneBehad  in 
I'urt«mouth  erery  day  for  a  week.  OB  8e> 
unUy  morning,  September  »,  1770,  he  left 
I'uruinouth  on  hit  reOorn  to  Boaton,  fn^irHitTg 
to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  Newburrfiort.  Pair 
ing  through  Exeter,  he  wa»  earnestly  aolidtod 
to  preach.  He  contented.  A»  BO  hoBei  could 
hold  tho  mulutodo  that  came  together,  he  we«t 
into  the  open  field,  and  spoke  for  two  hour*. 
It  wa«  a  powerful  and  eloquent  dUcouree,  and 
prored  to  bu  hi*  la*t.  i*rocerding,  after  preach 
ing,  on  hi*  journey,  ho  arrived  at  Ncwburypoct 
at  evening,  llcing  l*ati^u«.<«l  by  hi*  ride  and 
hi*  Uburiou*  effort  at  Kxetcr,  and  having  an 
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Attack  of  Asthma.  Sudden  Death. 

appointment  to  preach  the  next  day,  he  early 
retired  to  rest.  He  slept  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  he  aroused  his  traveling 
companion — Mr.  Smith — and  asked  him  to 
raise  the  window,  as  he  felt  symptoms  of  an 
attack  of  asthma,  and  found  difficulty  in  breath 
ing.  He  said  he  had  taken  cold,  but  he  hoped 
a  day  or  two  of  rest  would  relieve  him,  though 
he  must  preach  that  day,  as  the  appointment 
had  been  given  out.  He  then  sat  up  a  few 
moments  in  bed,  and  prayed  that  God  would 
bless  his  preaching  where  he  had  been,  and 
bless  his  preaching  that  day,  and  bless  the 
orphan  school,  and  bless  the  Methodist  societies 
and  chapels  in  Europe,  and  bless  all  his  coad 
jutors  and  friends.  He  then  laid  down  and 
slept  till  past  four.  About  five,  Rev.  Mr.  Par 
sons,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  hearing  some 
stir  in  the  chamber,  came  up,  when  Whitefield 
said  to  him,  "I  am  almost  suffocated.  My 
asthma  chokes  me  so  I  can  hardly  breathe." 
Soon  after  he  said,  "  I  am  dying,"  and  suddenly 
expired. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  soon  spread  over 
the  town.  The  bells  told  a  solemn  knell,  and 
sadness  sat  on  every  face,  and  tears  streamed 
from  every  eye.  Hundreds  came  to  the  house 
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of  mourning  to  look  OB  the  AM*  of  him  whom 
etoqoent  voioe  they  oooJd  hear  iw  more.  On 
the  day  «f  U»  tmrial  the  belk  all  tolled  their 
plaintive  Jnella,  ih«  ahipa  displayed  Uieir  «ig- 
•lit  of  moorning.  the  boMDOM  of  the  city  wa§ 
awpended,  and  thooaoacb  MMmbled  to  |*j  the 
U*t  nt«*  to  the  m*o  of  God.  The  k«y  pto» 
oeMkm  wiimul  aroond  the  •tTOoto  of  tho  city, 
from  tho  DOOM  in  which  ho  died  to  the  chwch 
of  the  Ue*.  Mr.  1'anoaft.  After  the  ftmrrml 
eenrieei  won  |iorfi«nd,  tho  body  of  the  uraei 
and  food  nan  wm«  depoeiled  in  a  tomb  ooe> 
•traded  hieiith  the  poluit,  lo  re»i  till  the  day 
when  tho  deed  *hail  rfce  again. 

HIM  lived,  thiu  labored,  thot  died,  and  thw 
wa*  buried  George  Whilofiold,  A  man  whoat 
like  tho  world  hat  eoldom  toon.  He  WM  em- 
dowvd  with  genio*  of  a  high,  a  v«nr  high  nr- 
dor—  -the  gcaiiM  of  olnt|«aej<n  lie  o«o>Hoo\ 
not  a*  a  thinker,  a  writer,  or  a  1111110401,  hot  M 
a  preacher.  Hit  eluuaUun  wnt  perfect.  Not 
a  word  wa*  at  fault;  not  an  etvphoofe  mh> 
I  .l«ced;  not  a  syllable  incorrectly  pfonoejnood; 
not  a  tone  errooeoealy  inclined  lie  need,  in 
•peaking,  much  action,  generally  appropriate 
mi'l  alwava  atriking. 

Ilic  aeotoC  of  hi»  un  branded  pu^ularity  and 
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Secret  of  his  Popularity.  David  Hume. 

unparalleled  success,  as  a  preacher,  may  be 
found  partly  in  the  impassioned  fervor,  the  un 
questionable  sincerity,  and  the  solemn  earnest 
ness  of  his  manner.  "When  he  stood  up  on 
some  rising  knoll,  in  the  open  field,  and  saw 
before  him  twenty  thousand  human  souls,  he 
looked  on  them  all  as  sinners,  exposed  to  per 
dition.  He  preached  to  them  as  if  he  sup 
posed  they  might  never  hear  another  sermon. 
So  intense  were  often  his  own  emotions,  that 
he  would  appear  to  lose  all  command  of  him 
self.  He  would  weep  bitterly,  and  appear  as 
if  his  whole  frame  were  trembling  with  disso 
lution.  Recovering,  he  would  say, "  You  blame 
me  for  weeping;  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when 
you  will  not  weep  for  yourselves,  though  your 
immortal  souls  are  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  are  hearing  your 
last  sermon,  and  may  never  more  have  an  op 
portunity  to  have  Christ  offered  to  you !" 

Mr.  Hume,  who,  though  a  skeptic,  was  often 
induced,  by  his  love  of  eloquence,  to  hear 
Whitefield,  says,  that  once,  after  a  most  earn 
est  and  impassioned  appeal  to  the  sinner,  he 
paused  awhile,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  then 
said,  "The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to 
leave  the  threshold  and  ascend  to  heaven.  Shall 
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he  not  bear  with  MM  the  MM*  of  on*  •moor, 
amoag  all  thfe  multitude,  reclaimed  from  Uio 
error  of  hk  wayP  Then  •tamping  with  hi* 
foot,  and  liAing  up  hi*  ere*  aod  band*  to 
heaven,  be  exclaimed,  with  aa  imploring  voice, 
"St..|«,  Gabriel,  stop,  on  yon  enter  the  •acred 
portal*,  and  jet  cany  with  jot  the  newt  of  on* 
•iaaar  oomrted  to  C««id.n 

ii<  ••Aon  turned  transient  incidents  to  tiow 
erfnl  effect.  A«  he  wa«  oooe  preachiag  to  an 
iinraenae  co«mrp(fmt»on,  aaieahied  in  a  largv 
chapvl,  dark  thundcrclood*  came  caddenlr  flit 
tinK  by,  thmwinx  their  fpim  ahaduwt  onr  the 
•cone,  lie  »Uwd  looking  a  moment  at  a  •hadow 
ftlitling  over  the  flour,  and  then  exclaimed, 
••S«x-  that  emblem  of  human  life  t  It  wa*  there 
f-T  a  in-'incnt,  n»ncvaling  the  dn^htneei  of 
h.-aren  from  oor  view,  but  it  in  guoe.  And 
where  will  yon,  my  bearer*,  be  when  yov  life 
ha*  paated,  like  that  dark  clondl  O,  tiiinor, 
by  all  Tour  hopes  of  happfaeM,  I  beaeech  you 
to  repenU  Let  not  the  wrath  of  God  be 
arotued!  Let  nut  the  fires  of  eternity  be  kin 
dlvd  again*  you!"  At  thu  moment  a  ila*h  of 
li^iitninK  played  over  the  corner  of  the  pulpit. 
Pointing  to  it,  he  exclaimed,  M  See  there  t  It  U 
a  glanrr  from  the  angry  eye  of  Jehovah!*1 
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The  Thunder-Storm.  His  Eloquence. 

Presently  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  broke 
over  the  building.  Raising  his  finger  in  a  list 
ening  attitude,  he  exclaimed,  "Hark!  Did 
you  hear  that?  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Al 
mighty,  as  he  passed  by  in  his  anger!"  Then 
dropping  on  his  knees,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  he  appeared  lost  in  silent,  in 
tense  prayer.  Rapidly  passed  the  storm  away. 
The  sun  shone  forth  brilliant,  and  the  beautiful 
rainbow  spanned  the  heavens.  Rising  again 
to  his  feet,  and  pointing  to  the  heavenly  arch, 
as  it  was  seen  through  the  chapel  windows,  he 
said,  "Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him 
who  made  it.  Very  beautiful  is  it  in  the 
brightness  thereof.  It  compasseth  the  heavens 
about  with  glory,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it." 

Eloquence  like  this  could  not  fail  to  move  a 
people  accustomed  to  listen  to  written  prayers, 
and  dull  and  spiritless  readings  of  dry  sermons. 
It  often,  however,  happens  that  the  effects  of 
such  talent  as  he  possessed,  in  so  great  excel 
lence,  are  evanescent.  It  was  thus  with  White- 
field.  He  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good 
by  his  untiring  zeal  and  irresistible  eloquence. 
He  could  draw  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep, 
and  money,  for  charitable  purposes,  from  hands 
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nnuaed  to  jflre.  Hb  prrot  power  waa  often 
btmigbt  Into  igqaialtkm  for  pleading  the  OMM 
of  Uie  poor,  tbadiatwaaed,  the  unfortunate.  If 
•  city  had  aoAred  from  a  daatnMthre/  fir*,  he 
WM  rr*«!r  to  an^al  to  the  jnil.lic  for  rrikst  If 
<'hn#tian»,  in  th«  tntolrnnt  <i<miinHifM  of  toOM 
bifr<U*d  tnun«rrh,  •nffrtrd  confutation  am)  ex 
ile*,  be  waa  on  ham!  to  preach  in  their  U-half. 
The  widow,  the  oq>han,  tke  onieaat,  Ike  peive- 
cut«d,  all  »hare*l  the  fntito  of  Ui  tnuiaoendejit 
j-.vr.-r  to  awakrn  paMtc  0rmpattit.  Tat  be 
laid  few  ).)an»  for  gnti-rpHat*  of  bumifokaee^ 
to  I*  protecntod  I  IT  ntlirtv  after  hi*  death.  Tbe 
nnlr  inntitntion  he  lahnrvd  to  mako  j^nna 
nmt  —  the  orphan  hoote  hi  (t*«««rfria-—  «unriv«-«l 
him  but  a  few  jean.  It  waa  l»omt  down,  and 
ncrer  rrboilt. 

He  ncrer  aupbvd  to  be  the  laartar  of  any  re- 
liiri'iM  f»nraniraii«<i  The  aodetka  of  Calvin- 
i«tjp  afetbodbta,  in  connection  with  him  in 
Knjrland  and  Walo*,  were  under  tbe  guidance 
of  lady  Hmitinir-'n.  rather  than  of  Whitr  field. 
He  veemed  to  frcl  that  bia  boaineat  wan  not  to 
firm  aoctetiea,  but  to  preach  ;  not  to  orpanue 
an  erclvciartkaJ  *r«tem,  hot  to  convert  »!nner». 
He  wrote  but  little,  and  that  little  U  no  way 
remarkable  for  Mr\-nplh.  or  tasto,  or  el-- 
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Cared  not  for  Money.  Poor  Health. 

He  committed  his  sermons  to  the  ear  of  the 
people,  as  the  Cumean  sibyl  did  her  oracles  to 
the  wind-driven  leaves,  regardless  of  gathering 
them  iip  for  future  purposes.  Preaching  was  his 
ruling  passion.  He  cared  nothing  for  money. 
He  was  once  offered  a  salary  of  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  if  he  would  settle  in  Philadel 
phia,  with  the  privilege  of  "ranging"  half  the 
time,  but  he  refused  it.  A  lady  in  Scotland 
offered  him,  as  a  personal  gift,  a  fortune  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  he  declined  re 
ceiving  it.  He  cared  nothing  for  applause. 
It  mattered  not  to  him  whether  the  world  ca 
ressed  or  persecuted  him,  if  only  he  could  see 
sinners  converted.  He  cared  nothing  for  ease, 
or  what  the  world  calls  pleasure. 

For  many  years  before  he  died  his  health 
was  extremely  poor.  He  often  traveled  hun 
dreds  of  miles,  and  preached  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times  every  week,  when  he  was  so  sick  that  he 
could  hardly  sit  up  after  preaching.  Most 
other  men,  however  zealous,  would,  in  his  con 
dition  of  health,  wholly  retire  from  public  life. 
While  we  think,  as  we  have  said,  his  influence 
much  less  permanent  than  that  of  "Wesley, 
we  would,  by  no  means,  undervalue  his  labors. 
Methodism  owes  him  much .  He  was  the  earliest 
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an-  1    moat  efficient  c**«ljut«>r  uf  W  »•»!••%       He 
led    the  way   in   the  great   ineMiirni  uf  field 
preaching,  *•»  effective  in  early  rimei      By  hi* 
eloquence  he  aroated  the  attention  uf  the  ftlutn 
l^-rin^*  Ch  un-)n-««  »(  Ktin>|>c  and  America. 

Hie  "ill  v  incidcnU  in  hi*  remarkable  life,  un 
pleasant  to  rvtiu'inU-r.  arv  th«««  CKinectcd  with 
the  ili»«^nvnu-nt  U-twecn  hint  ami  WealeJ  oo 
the  Calrinian  cnotn>ver«y.  ThU  ci4Hn»renj 
j.p«lur»««l,  fur  a  »h«-rt  time  ••nly,  e*tr*n£vtnrnl 
«»f  feeling.  Such  men,  howerer,  M  W»»leT  aiul 
Whiti-tii-M  ct.ul«l  n<4  long  rrmain  outranged. 
They  agrvotl  to  di*agnc>c  un  a  fow  j-.n.t*.  and 
U>  agrve  on  all  <Hhen.  Thej  never  materially 
dUagrvcd  in  incA*unw 

If  they  thai,  in  thi«  world,  "turn  many  to 
rightouUMtea*,"  in  the  world  to  cumc  "»hine 
•«  Uie  fttan  furercr  and  ever,"  huw  daxding 
bright  mu*t  be  the  cn>wn  that  deck*  the  bruw 
of  George  Whitetifld!  Ilutxln-<l«,  oo  earth, 
met  him,  a*  he  wat  rc%  uiting  the  aeeaet  of 
former  labor*,  and  acknowledged  him  M  the 
moan*  uf  converting  them  from  the  error  of 
their  war*;  bat  countleM  th--u»and«  more  mart, 
crv  tin-,  have  met  him  in  the  heavenly  world, 
ttii-1  hailed  him  at  the  hottofvd  instrument  of 

in  their  salvation. 
It 
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JOHN  FLETCHER. 

OHAFTRK  I. 
THK  KARI.T   Lire  or  KI.XTCIIXB 

lIllLlllU 


JOHN    WILLIAM    DK   LA    FLECHRRE, 
or,  M  be  It  more  geoermllr  known  t»r  hi* 
name,   John    Fletcher,    wa»   bom    in 
»,  at  N  Tone,  not  fer  from  Gene**,  la  8wtt» 
xrrland. 

Kn.in  hU  c»r!ic*t  childhood  he  exhibited  f»» 
!iinrka)4c  tmiu  of  character.  Ho  wo*  aciirr, 
«j.ri^»itlr.  and  talented.  Uke  other  bright  and 
•piritdl  chihlrvn,  ho  wa«  bold  in  ent*rpri»«  and 
daring  in  a«lv«>ntunp.  knowing  n<«thin^  of  fear, 
and  rvckleM  of  danger.  He  wac  often  thtu  led 
into  actji  and  nconm  of  danger,  fn»m  which  hi* 
•acape  afvined  wondorfu).  When  hot  a  child 
he  ventured,  with  hi*  brother,  to  row,  in  a  U*t, 
oat  into  the  Lake  of  (tenera.  Thcr  n>wed  on, 
un*u«|iiciuuji  of  dangvr,  till  the  lo*t  line  of 
-;.  -r.-  faded  from  tight,  and  tho  illimitable  ex- 

f  water  wa»  tprtMul  nr-un-l   them.     It 
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Lake  Incident.  Feat  at  Swimming. 

was  a  cloudy  day,  and,  having  no  compass  they 
knew  not,  when  once  out  of  sight  of  land,  the 
way  back.  Intending  to  return,  they  rowed  on, 
but  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  approach 
ing  home,  or  receding,  with  every  stroke,  far 
ther  from  land.  Night  was  rapidly  coming 
on — night,  starless  and  dark,  with  clouds  por 
tending  storm.  As  the  tired  brothers  were 
resting,  for  a  moment,  in  gloomy  anxiety,  on 
their  oars,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  evening 
bells  of  Geneva.  They  could  see  no  sign  of 
land,  but  they  knew  well  those  sounds,  and 
turning  their  boat  in  the  direction,  whence  the 
chime  bound  over  the  waters,  they  arrived  safe, 
though  late,  at  the  city. 

When  a  youth,  he  undertook,  with  three  or 
four  companions,  to  swim  to  a  rocky  island  in 
the  lake,  some  five  miles  from  shore.  With 
much  exertion  he  reached  the  place,  but  found 
the  rocky  shore  so  steep  and  smooth  as  to  afford 
no  means  of  climbing  up.  He  swam  around 
and  around,  till  nearly  exhausted,  when  he 
found  a  place  where,  with  much  difficulty,  he 
effected  a  landing,  and  aided  his  companions 
to  get  on  shore. 

He  once  went  alone  to  swim  in  deep  water. 
A  ribbon,  with  which  his  hair  was  bound  up, 
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bemnM  loote,  and  by 
wound  about  hi*  leg».  Fur  a  long  time  he 
•trove  in  rain  lo  diaeoiangM  himeeUL  When 
bo  bad  become  nearly  exh*u*tcd  the  kink  gave 
wav,  and  reluaeed  him  from  danger. 

He  paieed  auoM  lime,  in  bit  youth,  Bear  the 
Khine.  The  river,  at  that  place,  WM  broad, 
and  extremely  rapid,  lie  vaa  aecwtomed  to 
tnwt  biiwelf  uden  on  it*  water*,  bat  was  rarefal 
to  keep  near  shore,  ieet  the  rapid  evmrtafemU 
orerpower  him.  Once,  being  ICM  caref ml  than 
u*uait  he  wa«  drawn  intu  mid-channel,  and 
borne  along  UM  rapid  i  meat  Having  eaa- 
tained  himealf  a*  lung  M  he  ooold,  he  cart 
aU.ut  it*  a  landing- place,  bat  famd  the  ahore* 
aw  fuugh  and  ruckv,  and  the  current  ao  rapid, 
he  could  not  land  without  the  riak  uf  bu  life. 
He,  therefore,  miTered  himeeU'  to  be  borne 
aU>ng,  till  he  taw  a  fine,  amooth  creek,  into 
which  he  wtt  carried  bjr  a  powerful  current 
Thu  crwk  proved  a  mill-race.  He  wa«  tiorne 
on  amid*t  the  pilot,  •«  whidi  the  mill  stood. 
Striking  viulcntl/  one  of  UM  timber*,  be  waft 
rendered  •eiwelewand  burneon  below  UM  mill, 
and  thrown  achore  in  att  eddy,  where  be  rrcov- 
ervd  without  •erioo*  injury,  or  ewn  much  fa- 
tigut- 
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Result  of  Reflection.  A  Quarrel. 

It  would  seem  that  guardian  angels,  unseen, 
yet  powerful,  are  ever  present  to  protect  the 
children  of  promise,  whom  God  sets  apart  for 
his  great  work. 

Fletcher  early  exhibited  acute  moral  sensi 
bilities.  Having,  one  day,  displeased  his  father, 
and  fearing  chastisement,  he  ran  away  and  hid. 
After  a  time  he  began  to  reflect  seriously  on 
his  conduct.  "What,"  said  he,  "have  I  run 
away  from  my  father?  Perhaps  I  shall  live  to 
have  a  son  who  will  run  away  from  me."  He 
immediately  came  forth,  went  voluntarily  to 
his  father,  confessed  his  fault,  and  was  forgiven. 
But  it  was  long  before  the  impression,  made  on 
his  mind  by  his  own  reflections,  wore  away. 

One  day,  when  not  more  than  seven  years 
old,  he  unfortunately  had,  as  children  often 
have,  a  disagreement  with  one  of  his  brothers. 
He  retired,  at  night,  with  the  remains  of  ill 
feeling  still  about  him.  The  nursery  maid,  on 
putting  him  in  bed,  expostulated  with  him  on 
his  unamiable  state  of  feeling  toward  his 
brother.  After  she  went  away,  he  lay,  for  a 
time,  in  deep  thought,  then  arose  from  his  bed, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  earnestly  to 
Heaven  for  pardon.  Becoming  calm,  he  went 
to  his  brother,  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck, 
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kitted  him  anV<cti»nau-)y,  and  aaked  kit  pardon. 
Never  again  wa*  be  known  to  have  a  quanvl 
with  hb  bfOtbati. 

Wlu-n  he  arrived  at  the  {»n>|*er  •§•,  be  was 
placed  at  school  in  the  college  at  Geneva,  to  he 
educated  fur  the  ministry.  lib  early -developed 
and  strongly-  marked  religious  sentiment  pointed 
him  oat  a*  one  peculiarly  qualified  far  the  bolj 
callinp.  and  pare  encouraging  pcmnbe  at  rao» 
C«M.  Hat  helbre  be  had  tinuhcd  bk  (tediea, 
hb  thoaghto  became  entirely  diverted  from  the 
minbtnr,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the  mili 
tary  amiuu.  It  would  apj«<ar,  from  a  Aw 
he  hac  piven,  that  there  were  •averml 
in  hi*  mind  fur  declining  the  minbtry. 
He  entertained  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  tbe 
difrnity  and  tmporuuiOB  of  the  work  of  the 
miniMnr,  and  iVlt  unqualified  for  «o  high  and 
holy  a  calling;  he  disapproved  of  the  ambi 
tious  and  worldly  roottvet  through  which  hb 
parents  had  been  induced,  as  he  thought,  to 
dedicate  him  to  the  ministerial  service;  and, 
lastly,  he  could  not  subscribe  to  tbe  doctrinal 
of  Cklvtnian  predestination,  which  be  moot  pro- 
fuss  in  order  to  he  admitted  to  holy  orders  in 
Switzerland. 

iMi-nmning  tn  enter  the  military 
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Lisbon.  An  Incident.  Flanders. 

he  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  gathered  a  military 
company  of  his  countrymen,  offered  the  serv 
ices  of  himself  and  companions  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  was  appointed  captain.  Ar 
rangements  were  hastening  for  the  departure 
of  himself  and  company  to  Brazil.  The  very 
morning  appointed  for  sailing,  the  maid-servant 
of  his  boarding-house  carelessly  let  fall  a  tea 
kettle  of  hot  water  on  his  foot  and  leg,  utterly 
disabling  him.  The  ship  sailed  without  him. 
It  would  seem  that  the  accident  was  overruled 
for  good ;  for  if  he  had  sailed  in  that  ship  he 
must  have  perished.  Neither  ship  nor  sailor 
was  ever  heard  of  after  she  left  the  port  of 
Lisbon. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  misfortune, 
he  went  to  Flanders,  and  was  offered  a  com 
mission  in  the  Dutch  service.  But  before  he 
had  entered  on  the  service,  peace  was  made, 
and  his  military  career  was  over.  Having  now 
nothing  to  do,  he  concluded  to  go  over  to  Eng 
land  and  study  the  English  language.  He 
took  letters  of  introduction  to  gentlemen  in 
England,  but  they  did  him  no  good.  The  surly 
and  boorish  officers  of  the  customs  took  them 
from  him,  telling  him  all  letters  must  be  sent 
by  the  mail.  Neither  he,  nor  those  in  company 
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».(h  bim,ooa)dapaakawordof  Engtbh.  llu 
fund*  were  all  ancarrcnt  in  Kng  land,  and  ha 
could  not  get  them  rfiiayd  through  1m  utter 
jgauiaaei  of  the  language.  In  Urn  perplnity . 
be  happened  to  hear  A  ttranger  speak  French. 
Un*u*|>ick»ttt  of  fraud,  be  confided  bU  pWN 
to  the  atrmajror  to  get  the  aoaay  «ehan|M 
On  •anfiiminn  to  hi«  oompaiiioiMi  what  he  had 
don*,  they  told  him  he  would  never  ate  moaty 
changer  nor  momey  nfrin  la  a  few  minniai, 
howefti,  the  atranger  returned,  with  the  fall 
amount  iotniatod  to  him,  in  earrent  Knjrluh 
fond*.  Iinjuinit^  for  aoow  place  •nitable  to 
ubuin  an  Kngliaa  education,  he  wat  noon 
nendud  to  Mr.  Uurchall,  a  renr  worthy  geflaV 
man,  who  kept  a  »choQl1n  Bellfcliailiire.  With 
Mr.  Bnrchall  he  remained  noarij  two  yearn, 
learning  the  Knjrlt»h  laofraage,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  Kngtifth  literatare.  Ilk  rirao- 
itr,  hi*  pultahed  niatinerB,  Us  claatical  Uutet, 
hi*  gentle  •pint,  made  him  a  uniTcreal  fiiTorite 
in  the  neighborhood.  After  haring  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  EngUah  language,  he 
was  apiMiintod,  through  tho  influence  of  a 
l,  tutor  to  the  two  »on«  of  Thotua*  Hill, 
,  of  Tiru  Hall.  In  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill 
be  *o»n  became  a  f»r.»rit«»,  and  remained  for 
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Piety  in  Early  Life.  Deistical  Sentiments. 

some  years.     No  other  individual,  more  than 
himself,  was  entitled  to  such  distinction. 

Fletcher  was  remarkable  for  piety  in  early 
life,  being  converted,  as  he  thought,  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  years.  But  the  corruption  which 
was  in  the  world,  and  that  which  was  in  his 
own  heart,  soon  diminished,  if  it  did  not  erase, 
the  first  characters  grace  had  written  on  his 
soul.  He  became  formal  and  ceremonious. 
All  his  hopes  of  salvation  rested  on  his  prayers 
and  his  devotions.  He  knew  little  of  the  fall 
and  ruin  in  which  every  man  is  involved,  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer,  and  of  the  way 
of  salvation  by  faith.  Falling  in  company  with 
some  Deists,  he  imbibed  their  sentiments.  He 
remained,  however,  under  the  influence  of  these 
sentiments  only  a  few  weeks,  and  then  resumed 
the  regular  attendance  at  Church  and  at  the 
communion.  There  appeared,  as  he  thought  at 
this  time,  some  sparks  of  true  love  to  God — 
some  germs  of  genuine  faith ;  but  a  connection 
with  worldly  characters,  and  an  undue  anxiety 
to  promote  his  secular  interest,  prevented  the 
growth  of  these  Christian  graces.  He  was  not, 
as  he  thought,  without  some  religion;  he  did 
harm  to  no  x)ne;  he  wished  every  body  well ; 
he  governed  his  passions;  and,  if  he  was  not 
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•o  rdigtooa  M  MOM  other*.  it  waa  became  bo 
believed  aaeb  a  degree  of  raligkn  umocoaaanr 
From  this  condition  of  mind  ho  WBI  itftrtiod, 
by  »  dream,  which  <x»n*  trained  him  to  acknowl- 
edge  the  hand  ••(  (i-*!  Tho  hoftTom  oror  hi* 
boftd  joamed  dftrkeoed;  in  terrific  majcvty 
rolled  the  eloodf  ftkmg  ;  in  awful  grftodcur  nun- 
liled  the  thunder*,  ami  •  trumpH-ruice,  ft*  uf  ft 
tntghtr  angel,  exclaimed,  "  Aritft,  jo  doftd,  and 
oooe  tu  j«dgment.n  In  a  moment,  the  earth 
and  MM  gave  up  their  dead.  The  tin  Irene 
•ouiiiud  crowded  with  living  being*,  riaing  bjr 
inillumt,  from  the  long  ftleep  of  ftgw.  While 
gating  in  a*u»nbhment  oo  earth'*  counUeM  mul- 
titudai,  ho  •eianari  himself  rabed  up  with  thorn 
in  mid-air,  from  whence  bo  naw  earth,  with  all 
her  wurfca,  oaoftuming  with  fire,  the  bearena 
poa«itig  away,  and  Uie  very  eiementa  melting 
with  fervent  boat  He  looked  again,  and  «aw 
the  Son  of  (tod,  coming  in  majooty  and  gioty 
to  judge  the  nftfinna  Itefure  him  went  ten 
thouaand  timea  ton  tboutand  angvU,  and  count- 
leat  myriad*  of  glorified  aptriU  followed  in  the 
train.  Amid  the  profound  ailcnceof  uni  venal 
nature,  too  Son  of  Ctod  atcendcd  the  tribunal 
of  juiipmiit.  The  !iiuliitU'U«  »|K«itantxioaly 
aeparated  into  two  duUiuct  coni)ianiu0.  To  the 
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Sentence  of  the  Judge.  Welcome  of  Jesus. 

one,  the  Judge  sternly  uttered  the  awful  male 
diction,  "Depart,  ye  cursed."  In  an  instant, 
there  opened  beneath  the  feet  of  the  unhappy 
ones  a  yawning  gulf,  deep,  dark,  and  fearful. 

"A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed." 

To  the  others,  the  Judge,  with  a  sweet  and 
tender  voice,  pronounced  the  welcome,  "  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  Fletcher  looked  intently  on  the  happy 
host,  and  exclaimed,  "  Joyful  children  of  light, 
exalted  in  triumph  with  your  Redeemer,  you 
are  entering  into  rest."  He  looked  at  them  till 
they  were  lost  from  his  sight  in  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  light  that  surrounds  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal.  As  he  stood  gazing  after  them,  an 
angel  from  the  heavenly  host  stood  before  him, 
and  said,  "Slothful  servant,  what  dost  thou 
here?  dost  thou  presume  to  follow  the  Son  of 
God,  whom  thou  hast  served  only  with  thy 
lips,  while  thy  heart  was  far  from  him?  Ex- 
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•mine  tky  Matt,  and  no  if  tnno  truly  l«.rr«i*t 
God.  Ha«*tho«aliripKfcitbinU>eK«diemerf 
Al»  not  pride  and  ealf  love  the  motarea  of  thy 
good  workit  Withheld  DO  longer  from  Ctod 
the  glory  due  him.  l«ive  him  thy  heart,  Ue> 
eome  a  new  creature."  TW  angd  then  oV 
parted  from  kiut,  and  h«  awoka. 

Nooo  but  hijilili  woold  d«o T  tbat  God  may 
•peak  to  man  •*  in  dream*  and  trkioat  of  to* 
nifrbl.**  Tber»  It  often  made  on  the  mind  by 
a  dream,  an  impfreiioQ  which  waking  rodeo- 
How  mi|rlit  mil  to  produce,  rlrtrhrr  WM 
deeply  impreieed  by  thU  rwiuo.  He  WM  more 
than  wnallr  thooghtlul  and  anKJooa.  The 
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Habbath  day,  and  to  divert  hi*  ifteatina,  and 
«lmj*l  the  gioom  that  orer»hadowi«d  him,  be 
•ttruiplcd  to  ct*py  »uate  rnuwr,  when  a  relig- 
lorn  Mrrant  of  too  flunily,  entering  the  mom, 
•aid  to  him,  with  umplirity  and  (  hrutian  bold- 
MM,  "Have  yt«o  f-f^^icn,  »ir,  what  day  thi« 
iaf  It  appear*  to  me  that  the  Lord**  day  *h«-aM 
be  tMMtified  in  a  dtflbrent  manner." 

"Hie  •torUng  charactpr  of  tht*  Mrrrant,  hia 
ami,  hia  bonerolence,  hi*  patience,  and  tho 
•orrri  energy  which  arc«>m|«nied  hi*  worda 
dwj-ly  affected  Fletcher,  and  convinced  htoi 
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Forsakes  "the  Gay  World."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill. 

more  than  ever  of  the  wrong  state  of  his  mind . 
From  this  time,  he  prayed  earnestly,  in  sincer 
ity,  in  repentance,  and  in  faith,  seeking  the 
Lord  with  all  his  heart.  He  forsook  "the  gay 
world,"  and  gave  up  himself  to  devotion.  He 
would  retire  from  the  fashionable  company  that 
frequented  Tern  Hall,  and  seek  in  the  solitude 
of  the  garden  or  of  the  grove,  a  place  for  prayer 
and  contemplation.  Every  Sabbath,  he  would 
attend  the  parish  Church,  some  miles  from 
Tern  Hall.  At  the  close  of  service,  instead  of 
riding  home  in  the  family  carriage,  which  was 
always  in  waiting,  he  would  walk  by  an  unfre 
quented  path,  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
conversing  with  his  own  heart,  and  with  nature, 
and  with  God. 

On  one  occasion,  he  accompanied  the  family 
of  Mr.  Hill  to  London.  Stopping  at  St.  Al- 
bans,  he  walked  out  into  the  town,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  carriage  had  gone  on.  A  horse 
had  been  left  for  him,  and  he  followed  after, 
but  did  not  overtake  the  family  till  night.  Mr. 
Hill  inquired  what  had  detained  him.  Fletcher 
answered,  that  he  had  met  a  poor  woman,  who 
talked  so  sweetly  of  Jesus  Christ  he  could  not 
forbear  listening  to  her.  "I  shall  wonder," 
said  Mrs.  Hill,  "if  our  tutor  does  not  by  and 
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U  turn  If  athodMt."  •  •  Methudirt  :"  a*id  KIrtch  • 
•  r,  "  Methodic!  pray,  lady,  what  u  A  Ueib 
uJi.tr  "The  JtfethodUu,"  replied  the  Mr, 
"an-  a  people  mho  pray  front  morning  till 
"  "Then,"  an»wered  Kirtrher.  "I  will 

thoiu  uut,  if  tlu-y  bo  uo  c^rUi  "  Suon  aAcr 
thi«,  he  found  a  McthudUt  •ocietr,  and  at  once 
ronncciol  hiiiiM'lf  with  it  In  the  chu*  Jneet- 
ib|(.  h«-  wan  I'ullr  tn«tmctrd  in  evangelical  prin- 
tn«  Iroe  docUinea  of  )(rmce^  thr  war  of 
by  faith.  He  *«»u  bvcmtnc  tnurv  tptr 
itoal  minded  and  devotional,  and  cntci^pil  fruin 
darktwMi  and  dual*  into  the  full  light  of  <tw»- 
j--l  truth,  and  linn  cunHdence  in  <n«l 

I  n-irr  the  mfloenoe  of  bia  rvrived  rrlt^u>tu 
•ontimctiu,  he  b«gao  again  to  be  deeplr  c*er- 
ci*«d  in  mind  on  ontohng  the  ChrUlian  mint*- 
trv  Mcthudum  furnkhcd  him  an  antidote  tu 
(  «lvini»in.  Hy  the  gnct  uf  God,  he  could  un 
dertake  a  work,  which  had  formerly  •ocmed 
wbully  beyotitl  hu  ahility,  and  he  no  longer 
WM  tn-uMi-^l  with  worldly  and  interr«ted  mo 
tive*.  There  u  no  evidence*,  »o  tmr  tut  I  can 
ascertain,  that  he  ever  yet  had  teen  Wealey  ; 
but  he  at  tiii*  timo  wmU*  to  him  for  cuonml 

iii!»tnicti..n      The  answer  of  \V»  -U-     is  nut 


l>re»crved   in   the  collection  of  hu   writing*. 
13 
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Wesley  and  Fletcher.  Their  First  Meeting. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  that  Wesley  en 
couraged  him  to  proceed.  He,  therefore,  im 
mediately  began  to  preach  and  exhort  among 
the  people  to  whom  he  could  gain  access  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  was  soon  after  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination  in  London,  one  Sabbath  forenoon, 
learning  that  Wesley  was  without  help  at  West- 
street,  he  proceeded  to  meet  him,  and  aided 
him  in  the  communion  service  that  very  day. 
This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
these  great  and  good  men  ever  met.  From 
this  time,  their  souls  Were  knit  together,  like 
the  souls  of  David  and  Jonathan.  Wesley 
deemed  the  meeting  of  himself  and  Fletcher 
as  a  special  arrangement  of  Providence,  for  the 
accomplishing  of  the  great  work  for  which 
God  raised  them  up.  Among  modern  Meth 
odists,  the  names  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher  are 
inseparably  associated.  They  were  very  dif 
ferent,  and  yet  equally  adapted  to  the  work 
God  had  given  them  to  do. 

After  his  ordination,  Fletcher  still  continued 
for  some  time  at  Tern  Hall,  preaching  occa 
sionally  in  the  neighboring  parishes.  He  was 
not  at  first  popular  as  a  preacher.  His  pronun 
ciation  of  the  English  language  was  not  yet 
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good,  and  hk  earnest,  aaaloa*,  and  plain  man- 
Mr  of  apaalring,  to  liinViant  from  the  Mua) 
•tylo  of  Faglfah  ilugjaaua  aft  that  time,  did 
Ml  plea*)  the  people.  Ho  preached  root*  fre 
quently  at  Madely  than  at  any  other  place. 
This  waft  a  large  villa**,  MUM  ton  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Tern  Hall.  He  became,  donna;  hit 
oooaaknal  ri»iu,  moch  attached  to  the  people 
of  thai  plaoa,  tlwaajh  they  woold  teem  hi  no 
war  particularly  tntenetina;. 

On  uoe  of  hu  riaita,  in  company  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Hill,  to  London,  he  turned 
to  pay  a  riait  to  thooaoontrio  and  dnt 


Mr.fiarfidga,ofBrato*.  Heintvodnced  him- 
•elf  to  the  good  ricar  a«  a  new  ooajvart  to  ovaav 
gelical  trnlh,  and  aaked  hia  instnictkui  and  ad- 
rice,  Kruni  bin  language  and  manner,  Mr. 
Berridge  readily  paronifad  ho  wa«  a  foreigner, 
and  a*ked  htm  of  what  country  he  was.  UI 
am  a  Swiei^^Mud  rletcher,  ufrom  the  cant..n 
of  Bern."  UA  Swim,  from  the  eaitton  of 
Ben!"  replied  Berridge;  "then  porhapa  you 
can  tall  me  aumetiiing  of  a  countryman  of 
yonr»—  Mr.  John  Fletcher—  of  wboao  talcnta, 
learning,  and  piety,  Mr.  Wetley  cpealai  in 
term*  of  high  eulogy  .M  M  Vca,"  said  rlctrh.-r, 
M  I  know  the  young  man  well  Did  Mr.  Wea- 
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Berridge  and  Fletcher.  Mr.  Hill. 

ley  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,  he  would  not 
speak  of  him  in  such  terms ;  for,  I  assure  you, 
sir,  John  Fletcher  is  more  obliged  to  the  partial 
friendship  of  Mr.  Wesley,  than  to  his  own  mer 
its."  "You  greatly  surprise  me,"  said  Ber 
ridge,  "  in  speaking  so  coldly  of  a  countryman, 
of  whom  Mr.  Wesley  speaks  so  warmly."  "1 
have  the  best  reason  in  the  world,"  said  Fletcher, 
"  for  speaking  as  I  do ;  for  I  am  John  Fletcher 
himself."  "Very  well,  then,"  said  Berridge, 
"  if  you  are  John  Fletcher,  you  must  do  me 
the  favor  to  preach  for  me  to-morrow;  and 
when  we  become  better  acquainted,  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  for  myself,  on  whose  opinion  to 
rely — your  own,  or  that  of  your  friends."  The 
acquaintance  thus  commenced  between  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Berridge,  was  continued  in 
friendship,  in  spite  of  the  Calvinian  controversy, 
till  death. 

He  remained  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill  till 
1759.  He  had  gradually  grown  in  the  affec 
tions  and  esteem  of  all  who  became  acquainted 
with  him.  Mr.  Hill  appreciated  him  highly, 
and  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  him  an  eligible 
settlement  in  the  ministry.  At  last, the  parish 
of  Dunham,  in  Cheshire,  became  vacant,  and 
Mr.  Hill,  with  a  joyful  countenance,  hastened 
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tu  Fletcher,  and  told  him  it  wm*  at  hi*  *enrice  - 
a  •mall  {<*mh,  with  light  labor,  and  a  ••Ian  of 
two  thoaaand  dollar*  |*r  annum.  Fletcher 
thanked  hi*  j*tn-n  m««t  cordiallv,  but  added, 
44  Ala*  !  »ir.  I  >unh«in  will  not  unit  me.  Then-  U 
too  much  nalarr  -too  little  work  ."  **  Few  clergr- 
men,"  «aid  Mr.  Hill,  "decline  a  rail  Air  •och 
.', 

there  i*  twice  a«  much  labor  and  only  half  a« 
much  money  f**  "  Nothing  would  tuit  me  bel- 
tor,"  Mid  Fletcher.  "I  .It-in-."  *id  Mr.  Hill, 
44  to  accommodate  your  \i«w»  and  frcJinir*.  If 
you  prefer  Madely,  the  prraeat  ricar  —  Mr 
Chamber*  will  ?Udly  rn-hmngr  it  for  Dun 
ham,  and  to  Madvly  you  may  go.**  He,  there 
fore,  went  to  Madvly.  where  he  rrmained  for 
life,  n-lu»inp.  rrpt^atvdly,  more  lucrative  and 
honoralilo  pUcen,  which  werv  frt^juetiUy  offrrrd 
him.  In  thU  he  pivo  abundant  pn»of  that  he 
ciitervtl  the  ministry  for  no  worldly  or  imiMtioua 
r«a*oo*,  but  tolcly  to  giorify  God,  and  MVP 
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CHAPTER  II. 
FLETCHEB  AT  MADELY. 

MADELY  is  a  populous  mining  and  manu 
facturing  village.  The  people  were  mostly 
engaged  in  collieries  and  iron-works.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Fletcher  settled  in  the  parish,  the 
population  were  generally  ignorant,  depraved, 
and  wholly  inattentive  to  religion.  Their  mor 
als  were  little,  if  any,  better  than  those  of  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood,  before  Whitefield's  and 
Wesley's  labors  among  them.  Drunkenness 
and  brutal  amusements  were  common.  Fletcher 
gives  a  startling  description  of  the  occupation 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  "A  club  of  men 
blow  by  the  hour  clouds  of  smoke  out  of  their 
mouth,  or  wash  it  down  their  throat  by  repeated 
draughts  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  strong 
fumes  reach  their  heads.  Some  stagger  home; 
others  keep  the  field,  though  one  is  worked  up 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  lion,  and  another  brought 
down  to  the  filthiness  of  the  swine. 

"  In  one  place  inhuman  sport  is  afforded  by 
an  unhappy  bird,  fixed  at  some  distance,  that 
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the  MM  of  craftily  may  exeratt  their 

•kill  in  it*  lingering  and  painful  death;  or  by 

two  trained  up  and  hif»<ed  tut  the  battle,  to 

wboN  feet  Steel    taVflBf-,  abarper   thafi    tifrjfrB   of 

the  eagle,  an?  barl«u»iulv  6ut* n««J.  Iu  atnilhar 
plaot,  UMJ  mulutinle  i»  vuUTUioed  bjr  two 
brawny  men,  who  o&UMrcifullj  knock  eaca 
other  down,  a*  if  tney  were  OMB  appuinted  fur 
the  »Uughtcr,  and  ouotinae  tne  amrage  plaj  till 
oat,  with  hi*  fle*h  bniMeU  and  ai»  bone*  ahat 
tered,  Ueeding  and  ga»ptng  fur  breatn,  jieldl 
to  hi*  antagonist,  and  j»uU  an  end  to  ln«  •bock- 
ing  »port.  In  ttill  anuO. 
excited,  by  fiafour  HK-H,  witn  fury  to  fatten  00 
the  BOM,  or  tear  omt  the  eyea,  of  A  poor  coo- 
fined  animal,  which  pierces  the  aky  with  hU 
painful  and  UmonUbU  bellowing,  while  the 
amrroauding  multitude  rend*  the  vrry  heaven* 
with  the  mu*t  horrid  impcrcatioM,  and  numieJ 
ahuoU  of  applauding  joy ;  •purling  themecKc* 
with  the  very  muery  which  huiuan  nature,  were 
it  not  deplorably  currupled,  would  teach  to 
alleviated 

Such  i«  the  dcecriptioa  not  very  compli 
mentary — which  Fletcher  gives  of  the  LabtU  uf 
MiMiclr.  Tbo  yoong  people  werv  invligioua, 
reck.leeita«d  pwlHfatB  laey  eum 
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Undaunted  Spirit.  Greatly  Persecuted. 

often  to  assemble  for  balls,  parties,  and  dances, 
and  spend  the  night  in  dissipation  and  obscenity. 
He  determined  to  break  up  these  brutal  sports 
and  immoral  customs.  He  would  boldly  break 
in  suddenly  on  their  assemblies,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  rudeness  and  brutality  with  which  he 
would  first  be  assailed,  expostulate  with  them, 
and  exhort  them,  till  quiet  submission  to  his 
ministerial  authority  was  produced. 

Great  opposition  was  raised  against  him 
throughout  the  parish.  The  drunkards,  and 
the  makers  of  drunkards,  were  bitterly  oifended, 
because  he  preached  against  intemperance. 
The  low  and  groveling  pleasure-seekers  were 
hostile,  because  he  interfered  with  their  amuse 
ments.  The  "gentlemen"  did  not  relish  so 
strict  morality  as  he  preached.  The  neighbor 
ing  clergy  felt  reproved  by  his  extraordinary 
zeal.  So  all  parties  combined  against  him — 
the  "gentlemanly"  aristocrat,  and  the  vulgar 
plebeian — the  dancer  and  the  bull -baiter — the 
scoffing  infidel  and  the  professed  clergyman. 
But  he  boldly  inarched  forward  amidst  the 
thickest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  his  foes,  re 
lying  on  truth,  zeal,  and  integrity. 

Yery  few  attended  the  services  of  the  Church. 
He  went  from  house  to  house  to  visit  them,  and 
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to  exhort,  iwptwt)  and  warn  them.  S  nne  ut 
terlf  Iwtetd  to  admit  him  to  their  homer  lie 
would  ctaa!  apoo  then,  bowwrrr,  unaware*,  an«l 
expostulate  with  U>rtn  on  their  impiety.  Hy 
energetic  and  unremitting  effort,  he  »ueceedcd 
in  Mooting  the  attcntiun  of  the  }**ri»h,  »n«l 
tilling  the  church  Within  the  bound*  of  the 
poroh  wer»  Mverml  pop«loi»  neighborhomU,  at 
MOM  dhtinoe  from  the  church.  Thaw  plic<i 
he  vUtted  00  week  darm,  gathered  the  people 
together,  and  preached  to  them  the  Gotpcl, 
which  many  of  them  had  not  heard  for  jean. 
In  mingling  with  the  people  he  let  eacape  no 
opportnnitr  of  making  a  religion*  impreatkai 
on  them.  Officiating  uo  a  niarriagr,  he  taid 
to  the  Young  man,  a*  bo  WM  rrcunling^the  mar 
riage  in  the  pariah  register,  "  W  illiam,  we  hare 
rvourded  jrour  name  in  thb  bo«k  once  before." 
-  V»,  «ir.  at  my  bapti«m.n  MWe  ahall  have 
to  record  it  ret  once  again  —  at  y«»ur  burial 
i'rrpan%  William,  ptvpare  tu  meet  thy  (t«l  " 
lie  had  thtu  a  word  for  every  one.  lie  farmed 
a  peraonal  act|naintancc  with  nearly  every  owe 
in  hi*  pariah,  ami  thna  teemed  at  no  loat  to 
rhuoac  a  "  word  in  •eaaon,"  fur  all  and  on  all 

!!«•  wa«  ever  read%-  in  viait  the  tirk  and  tin* 
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Tenderness  of  Heart.  His  Spirit  of  Exhortation. 

dying.  At  any  time  of  day,  or  any  time  of 
night,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  in  sunshine 
and  in  storm,  he  would  rise  at  the  call  of  dis 
tress,  and  hasten  to  any  part  of  the  parish,  to 
administer  consolation  to  the  afflicted.  All 
night  long  he  would  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  to  administer  to  their  comfort.  To  the 
dying  penitent  he  would  offer  the  consolations 
of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  dying  sinner  he 
would  unceasingly  pray,  and  with  him  expostu 
late,  and  to  him  offer  Christ  as  the  Redeemer. 
His  pastoral  visits  were  often  occasions  of  most 
thrilling  interest.  None  were  neglected;  none 
overlooked  by  him.  Unless  the  door  was  closed 
against  him,  and  kept  closed  by  physical  force, 
he  would  enter  every  house  in  the  parish,  and  con 
verse  personally  with  every  individual — advis 
ing,  instructing,  reproving,  exhorting,  expostu 
lating,  or  encouraging — suiting  his  communica 
tions  to  the  peculiar  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
condition  of  each  person.  Before  leaving  the 
house,  he  would  sing  and  pray,  often  naming 
in  his  prayer  each  member  of  the  household, 
and  offering  up  to  heaven  most  fervent  petitions 
appropriate  to  the  wants  of  each  person.  Often 
the  whole  household  would  become  overwhelmed 
with  emotion,  and  tears,  prayers,  and  blessings 
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would  fullow  kit  departure.  10  the  popuiuej 
village  of  Maddr  there  fNf»  nany  pour,  many 
widow*,  man  r  orphan*.  These  were  the  special 
oara  of  Fletcher.  He  tovfrhtottt  ibc  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  woe,  lie  nut  only  earned  to 
the  puur  inmates  the  cuoeuUliucu  of  UM  (to*pei, 
and  a<lmmt«icn.xl  to  Uiem  »d%  ic«  and  taeoar- 
m^rmenu,  bat  be  bestowed  oa  Uxnw  all  bit 
iaeoaM,  rtMtrteg  for  bim*elf  •caroeljr  tmfBcirot 

When  be  bad  «iUtm«d  bu  «VB  iMowwt  in 

providing  for  tbeir  neoeeMtae*,  bo  would  en- 
deavor  to  enlUt  to  tbeir  fever  hi*  rich  aad 
b«nerc4eat  frieoda,  M*  only  in  hi*  own  pariah, 
but  in  other  poriahat,  aad  uaaj  a  Umntaow 
•U]>|>!T  of  j»n»r»i«Hx»  wo*  tLu*  p<>urvi  into  the 
dwelling  of  the  needy,  lie  carried  with  him 
hit  care  fur  the  pour  even  to  hif  driof  bad. 
A»  be  Ur  in  lh*-  l**l  »lru^iv  of  di**»lutiuo,  be 
i-xrUimvd,  U(J  my  poor!  what  will  income  of 


Not  onlr  the  poor,  but  the  iavnorai  and  the 
profane  van  the  apecial  objects  of  hi*  rtv«rtl. 
Ho  did  not  stand  aside  from  them,  lest  his  uwn 
rifrbtaooaMai  should  be  tarnished  by  cuotnci 
with  the  wicked.  Ho  ihnmad  himself  the 
servant  of  that  Matlnr.  who  " 
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"  Received  Sinners."  General  Character. 

and,  like  his  Master,  he  went  about  doing  good, 
even  to  the  unrighteous  and  the  evil.  He 
sought  out  the  forsaken  outcast,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  endeavored  gently  to  lead  him 
back  to  virtue.  He  expostulated  with  the 
profligate,  and  besought  him  to  return  to  his 
father's  house.  He  implored  blessings  on  the 
head  of  the  profane  and  the  scoifer,  and  tried 
by  love  to  constrain  him  to  reform.  His  an 
gelic  voice  wTas  heard  along  the  public  walks 
and  the  by-paths,  calling  on  the  wanderer  to 
return,  and  his  upraised  hand  was  often  seen 
cautioning  the  thoughtless,  and  beckoning  back 
the  imprudent.  He  deemed  no  sinner  too  far 
gone  in  crime  to  be  recalled  by  the  Gospel, 
none  too  low  fallen  to  be  raised  up,  none  too 
depraved  to  be  converted,  none  too  ruinously 
abandoned  to  be  restored,  none  too  long  lost  to 
be  saved.  He  made  not — as  do  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church— his  office 
the  means  of  oppression.  There  were  in  the 
parish  many  Quakers,  who  thought  it  wrong  to 
pay  tithes.  He  might  have  constrained  them 
by  law,  but  he  never  would  resort  to  coercive 
measures,  nor  would  he  even  receive  tithes  from 
those  who  were  induced  by  conscience,  or  com 
pelled  by  poverty  to  refrain  from  paying. 
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He  jammed  no  ain  of  jurniMJ  or  official 
authority.  tice|>t  •<•  far  a*  inilupenaably  necea- 
0117  to  perform  the  duties  of  hi*  »uti»u.  Hi* 
family,  in  Switzerland,  was  noble  allied  to 
the  royal  hou»e  «-f  Sardinia.  Yrt  bis  friend*, 
in  KngUnd.  hatiiifr,  br  accident,  received  toe 
impreMi<Hi  that  hi*  father  wa»  a  common  SWIM 
•oldicr,  in  low  life,  be  never  took  pain*  to  ear* 
rect  it.  Kven  hi*  wile  was  •erprieid  to  learn, 
•oroe  rear  or  two  after  marriage,  br  an  inci 
dental  cirrunutanea,  of  the  noble  rank  of  hi* 
fanttlr.  He  moved  among  tbe  piiiple  M  one 
of  them,  •vmpathixinfc  in  all  their  aorrowa,  and 
rejoicing  in  all  their  prosperity.  life  preach- 
ing  wa«  simple,  plain,  yet  powerfal.  TW  «eb- 
jcru  of  his  sermoBi,  the  elegant  and  falidtoo 
language,  the  gMtures,  the  tones  of  voice,  the 
carneatnem  of  manner,  all  conapired  to  capti 
vate  the  attention  and  affect  the  heart.  Mr. 
Wesley  rated  htm  an  a  preacher  far  above  Mr. 
Whitefield.  "  He  had  a  more  striking  peraon; 
an  equally-winning  addras«;  a  richer  flow  of 
fancy ;  a  stronger  understanding ;  a  far  greater 
tnaiMie  of  learning  in  language*,  }>hilt*ophy, 
and  divinity;  and  a  more  deep  and  constant 
communion  with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Son — 
Jesn*  ("brut." 
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His  favorite  subject  of  discourse  was  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  "  O,  the  depth,"  he  would  say,  "  of  the 
mystery  of  faith !  O,  the  length,  the  breadth, 
and  the  hight  of  the  love  of  Christ !  All  his 
stupendous  humiliation,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  to  the  cross  on  Calvary;  all  his  aston 
ishing  exaltation  from  the  dust  of  the  grave  to 
the  throne  of  glory;  all,  all  is  ours.  His  mys 
terious  incarnation  reunites  and  endears  us  to 
God ;  his  natural  birth  procures  our  spiritul  re 
generation  ;  his  immaculate  life  restores  us  to 
blissful  immortality ;  his  bitter  agony  gives  us 
calm  repose ;  his  perfect  obedience  is  our  title 
to  endless  felicity ;  his  full  atonement  purchases 
our  free  justification;  his  cruel  death  is  the 
spring  of  immortal  life ;  his  grave,  the  gate  of 
heaven ;  his  resurrection,  the  pledge  of  glory ; 
his  ascension,  the  triumph  of  our  souls;  and 
his  prevailing  intercession,  the  exhaustless  foun 
tain  of  all  our  blessings.  Come,  then,  sinner, 
come  to  the  feast  of  pardoning  love.  Taste, 
with  us,  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  Christ  is  a 
redeemer,  most  eminently  fitted  to  restore  lost 
and  fallen  humanity.  He  is  almighty,  and, 
therefore,  perfectly  able  to  restore  lapsed 
powers,  root  up  inveterate  habits,  and  plant 
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He  k  love  teielf 
pardoning  lore— beeome  in 
carnate  lor  flhoe.  See,  rAW»»  ?o»  uwr  «m- 
VKM,  written,  with  pninted  rteel  and  •framing 
blood,  on  hit  pierced  beads  and  feet  Huopcn 
inritr,  draw,  and  wdoomo  rMvrniiig  jm-l 
.  And  In  thoa«  arm*  th«  wnwt  of  »innen 
mar  fln.l  a  »af«  iHntl  a  real  and  proi'iit 
h««T«i.  Fir,  then,  *  inner,  fir  for  ihthtr  to 
UM  Kockof  Ajrw-  Hr  to  the  rrr«*.  wh«rr  tho« 
wilt  mwt  him  who  waa,  and  fo,  and  b  U>  «v.mc— 
Inimanttcl — Hod  with  M — who  «pi^iirr«I  a*  the 
•on  of  mam  to  make  hi*  toal  an  offrrinp  fbr 
•to — for  thr  tin*— and  to  MTO  thr  lif«  frt>m  «lr> 
•traction,  l.r  locing  hte  own  in  p*nfr*  which 
mad«  th«  tun  turn  |-al«»,  shook  th*  earth,  and 
!n*«io  tb«  opened  gnma  pr«  np  their  dead.n 

He  iloliffhUit  tn  (sinteniplate  and  tn  <\r*cri\+ 
the  tnomph*  of  (lirUtianitr  over  death,  and 
the  gbrle*  of  iminortaJitr.  M I  had."  «aid  he, 
'•  lau-lr  KMM  llowl  of  death.  T<>  me  the  wene 
appeared  in  t»»l«»r»  the  meet  hrilli«nt.  What 
b  it  to  die,  hut  to  open  oar  ere*  aAer  the  dream 
of  life—after  the  tleep  of  c*rth— oo  the  ririd 
rvalitim  and  the  l.rijfht  picric*  of  the  «).iritual 
world  f  It  U  to  break  the  prfe*  of  dean  and 
l,  and  cmerpr  into  the  free  ran^e  nf  •pint 
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uality.  It  is  to  cast  off  the  vail  of  materiality, 
which  prevents  our  seeing  the  supreme  beauty 
and  goodness  face  to  face.  It  is  to  lay  aside 
our  soiled  and  worn  garments,  and  be  invested 
with  robes  of  light  and  immortality." 

The  following  is  a  most  beautiful  description 
of  the  supreme  Being,  taken  from  one  of  his 
addresses.  "The  Creator  is  all,  and  the  cre 
ated  are  mere  nothings — passing  clouds  with 
which  the  Sun  of  righteousness  hath  thought 
fit  to  clothe  himself.  In  an  instant  he  could 
scatter  them  to  their  original  nothing,  or  resorb 
them  forever,  and  stand,  without  competition, 
the  BEING.  But  if  the  created  should  stand 
forever,  little  signatures  of  God,  they  would 
be,  in  their  most  glorious  state,  only  tapers 
kindled  by  his  light.  Conceive  a  sun — a  spir 
itual  sun — whose  center  is  every-where ;  whose 
circumference  no  where:  a  sun,  whose  luster 
far  surpasses  the  brightness  of  the  luminary 
that  rules  the  days  of  earth,  and  then  say,  what 
are  the  twinkling  tapers  of  good  men  on  earth ; 
what  the  stars  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  The 
creatures  are  all  lost  in  the  transcendent  glory 
of  the  Creator." 

Fletcher  excelled,  in  the  opinion  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  all  of  his  age  in  piety.  Mr.  Wesley 
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ta\  t  uf  him,  "  Within  fuurtoore  jean,  1  have 
known  many  •mtflmt  men  —  OMB  holy  in 
h«*rt  and  in  life  ;  hat  on«  equal  to  him—  one 
•u  uniformly  and  deeply  devoted  to  God,  I  have 
not  known.  A  man  M>  unblamable,  in  every 
rctfpect,  I  have  not  fcond  in  Korupo  or  Amer 
ica,  Nor  do  I  expect  to  find  another  •och  on 
tbw  »ide  of  b«aren.n  IB  thk  exalted  opinion 
uf  hu  extraordinary  moral  worth,  later  writen 
agree  with  Wealey.  Suothey  WIT«,  "No  agr 
or  cuontry  ha«  crer  produced  a  man  of  more 
(enrrut  piety,  or  nor*  perfect  chanty.  No 
Church  ha*  ever  poMeamJ  a  more  apo»tolic 
mtnUter.  In  any  communion  he  would  hare 
been  a  taint."  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re 
view  ftaj*,  "  Fletcher  wa«  a  man  of  heavenly 
icmjH-r  ;  a  taint,  in  the  ancient  and  high  •eme 
•>f  that  term.  lib  enthu«ia*in  wan  entirely 
unmixed  with  bitu-rnc**,  and  hU  life  and  death 
e<|ttally  edifying."  A  writer  in  the  Chritlian 
Ob*errcr  *ar«,  "  rletcher,  of  Madely,  wat  a 
burning  and  a  »hining  light  ;  a  memorable  ex 
ample  of  the  power  of  Chrwiianity  to  purify, 
exalt,  and  ennoble  the  cliaracter  uf  man.**  He 
wat  pre-eminent!  y  a  Acacvn/y-mtn^/W  man  .  1  1  it 
cunrertation  wat  of  he*  Ten.  Hit  a]>p««ranoB 
ami  intorccmrte  among  men  would  remind  nt 
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of  the  angelic  beings  whom,  in  olden  time,  God 
occasionally  permitted,  for  a  season,  to  visit  the 
earth.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  description  we 
can  give,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
deep  piety,  his  heavenly  temper,  and  his  an 
gelic  spirit.  If  the  reader  will  examine  his 
writings,  particularly  his  pastoral  and  familiar 
letters,  he  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
amiable  and  devout  character  of  the  man. 

It  would  seem  hardly  appropriate  for  such  a 
man,  so  learned,  so  eloquent,  so  exalted  in  char 
acter,  to  be  confined,  for  life,  to  such  a  parish 
as  Madely.  Wesley  thought  he  ought  to  take, 
as  he  himself  did,  the  world  for  his  parish. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  but  his  personal  influ 
ence  would  have  been,  on  the  public  mind, 
quite  as  effective  as  that  of  Wesley.  But  his 
ardent  local  attachment  to  his  people,  his  hum 
ble  opinion  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  his 
feeble  health,  prevented  Fletcher  from  ever  be 
coming,  to  such  an  extent  as  did  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  an  itinerant.  He  did  not,  how 
ever,  confine  his  labors  wholly  to  the  parish  of 
Madely.  He  traveled  frequently  over  an  area 
of  several  miles  in  circumference,  preaching 
wherever  he  could  find  hearers.  He  sometimes 
traveled  with  Wesley.  Retaining  his  full  com- 
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in  the  Church  of  KngUnd,  he  yet  §yni 
}*lhuc<l  an«l  labored  in  hannooy  with  W»l«y 
in  all  hi*  moremcnt*.  He  WM  ever  comkkmd, 
in  all  rwtpccu,  and  lu  all  inu-nu,  a  tboroogh 
guing  Mcth.-lwL,  unljr  hu  tliil  nui  reyalarijr  be 
long  to  UM  itiiu-rancy .  II U  m>«t  cflScignt  ienr- 
ket  to  the  Mcthodwti  vere  rendrrvd  hj  hi* 
*  nt:n|ft,  of  which  we  fthall  tpeak  mor»  Adi/  in 
.  -  .. 
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Switzerland.  Meditates  a  Visit  there. 


CHAPTER  III. 
FLETCHER  ON  A  CONTINENTAL  TOUE. 

TVTEARLY  twenty  years  had  passed  away 
J-i  since  Fletcher,  a  mere  youth,  in  search  of 
adventure  and  fortune,  had  left  his  paternal 
home.  During  this  long  time  he  had  been  so 
busily  intent  on  what  he  deemed  the  great  pur 
poses  of  life,  that  he  could,  as  he  thought,  ill 
afford  time  to  visit  his  friends  in  Switzerland. 
But  in  1769  he  resolved  to  go  and  see  his 
friends.  He  was  prompted  to  the  journey 
partly  by  the  hope  of  promoting  his  health, 
and  partly  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  sur 
viving  members  of  his  father's  family  to  visit 
them.  His  father  and  his  mother  were  gone 
to  the  grave,  but  he  had  brothers  and  sisters 
yet  living,  who  were  longing  to  see  him.  Just 
as  he  was  leaving  home  the  Roman  Catholics 
opened  a  chapel  in  Madely,  and  were  drawing 
to  their  communion  some  persons  of  his  pasto 
ral  care.  He,  therefore,  felt  constrained  to  de 
fer  his  journey  for  a  few  weeks,  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  his  people  against,  what  he  thought, 
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ihi-  error*  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  pnv 
{•arai  and  delivered  an  able  diacoonr,  con 
tracting  ^»e  dictrinea  and  wages  of  the  Cath 
olic*  with  the  d«»ctrinea  of  the  «j-»tln»,  and 
the  usage*  of  the  primitirc  Chri*tiaav  Tin* 
able  and  well-timed  discourse  arrested  the  pn-g 
rtm  of  rathotieUm  in  the  f^uruh. 

Rr  theae  circumstance*  the  altentioii  of 
Hctchcr  WM  directed,  m«rp  carvAillr  than  W- 
fpra,  to  the  inflornce  of  It"tnan  ('•th«.lic»»m, 
and  br  improved  «r«nr  oppurtnnttr,  in  hi*  con- 
tinvntal  rtcunioo,  to  OOMTT*  th«  coaditjoa  of 
Catholic  cnmmnnitie*. 

At  Naplc*,  hi»  curintitj  wa«  netted  hr  a  tow- 
•ring  monument,  several  •tone*  !  •:••••  : 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whoae  imafra 
•tood  on  the  top.  On  a  stone  of  the  monument 
WM  engraren  thin  inscription :  *•  Pope  lienedict 
XIV  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
•hall  honor  this  bolt  image,  with  pririlegu  to 
deliver  one  tool  oat  of  purgatory  every  time 
they  shall  pay  their  respects  to  this  immacu 
late  mother." 

At  Rone  Us  spirit  "  was  stirred  in  hint,"  as 
WM  Paul'*  at  Athens,  by  the  «npenti turns  of 
the  ( 'ath»lirs.  Had  it  not  t>ecn  f-  -r  hi«  intimate 
friend  and  travt-lin£  <i>m]4Uii<>u — Mr.  Ireland — 
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who  prudently  restrained  him,  he  might,  by 
freely  expressing  his  contempt,  have  involved 
himself  in  serious  difficulties.  Fortunately  he 
could  not  speak  Italian — the  language  of  the 
people.  Could  he  have  addressed  the  people 
in  their  own  tongue,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
restrained  from  bearing  public  testimony  against 
the  errors  of  Popery,  and  thereby  endangering 
his  liberty  and  his  life.  He  could  have  spoken 
in  Latin  or  in  French;  but  in  either  case  his 
words  would  have  been  intelligible  only  to  the 
priests,  and  would  not  the  less  have  brought 
inexorable  persecution  on  himself,  without  any 
benefit  on  the  people.  His  hostility,  however, 
to  Popery,  did  not  exclude  from  his  benevolent 
heart  charity  and  respect  for  pious  Catholics. 

On  his  journey  through  France,  on  foot  and 
alone,  he  called,  one  evening,  at  the  cottage  of 
a  Catholic  family,  and  solicited  entertainment. 
His  request  was,  at  first,  refused.  On  observ 
ing,  however,  his  interesting  appearance,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door,  and  hearing  the  sweet  tones 
of  his  voice,  as  he  pleaded  for  hospitality,  the 
cottager  relented  and  admitted  him.  Soon  the 
family  became  so  charmed  with  his  conversa 
tion  and  manners,  that  they  brought  out  and 
placed  before  him  the  best  the  house  afforded. 
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Tiit  evening  was  spent  in  moil  delightful  relig 
ious  omifsjreirinn,  and  closed  bjr  prajrcr,  during 
which,  under  the  fervent  and  dcv.-m  »uj-j.li<-» 
tiuo«  of  their  gveet,  UM  whole  family  nemme 
dccplv  affected.  In  the  marning  to  departed 
ami'Ut  (oara,  and  j.ravvm,  and  bli»*iiig».  Tto 
fainilj  luukod  lungin^ij  afu-r  luui,  till  be  had 
|<Mturj  along  the  winding  %  *U«jr  ooi  of  aight. 
Tlicv  rvp-rtcd,  aim.ng  their  noighbora,  that 
tht'V  had  luarlv  rvfuacd  HmittBrH-y,  to  ttoar 
huUMT,  U>  a  •trangcr,  who  prortd  to  U  an  ••§>! 
rather  than  a  tuan. 

Hi*  Umr,  w  tho  conUngnt,  wa«  utado  daring 
the  UIIM  when  UM  French  philosophy  of  UM 
infidel  tchuul  wa*  beginning  to  prvvail.  Ho 
•  •tt.-n,  thervfurx',  fell  in  company  with  infid*!*, 
who  w  «-rv  not  oOen  liack^anl  in  ubtntding  on 
ollivra  their  tkeiiiioal  opiniotui.  Hctcher  MT«T 
toiitated  U>  take  up  Utu  ganUei,  bv  whooMW 
thrown.  He  wa*  aimed  at  all  poinU  fur  ito 
dcfcnte  of  Cbmtianitjr.  He  cutild  draw  argu- 
luvnu  from  button-,  and  pbil<«<>pbv,  and  phi- 
and  natun\  and  reveiation,  and  pure 
Ho  undontood  all  UM  strong  poiuta 
of  tho  defense,  and  all  the  weak  j-'inU  of  tto 
attack.  Ho  sonieCimes  euntinucd  the  debase, 
at  the.  boteU,  for  a  week  or  more,  meeting  his 
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antagonist  at  every  point,  till  he  had  either 
silenced  or  converted  his  opponent.  Some 
times,  when  a  stranger,  in  his  presence,  would 
make  some  charge  against  Christianity,  he 
would  step  forward  and  require  him,  as  an  hon 
orable  man,  to  prove  or  retract  the  charge.  He 
managed  these  controversies  so  modestly,  as 
well  as  ably,  so  respectfully,  as  well  as  de 
cidedly,  that  he  never  failed  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  his  opponent. 

When  he  arrived,  on  his  journey  over  the 
continent,  at  the  south  of  France,  he  turned 
aside  to  visit  the  Huguenots,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  driven,  by  persecution,  into  the  moun 
tains.  He  made  this  traveling  episode  alone 
and  on  foot.  "Shall  I,"  said  he,  "make  a  visit 
on  horseback,  and  at  ease,  to  these  poor  people, 
whose  fathers  were  driven  along  the  rocks,  like 
partridges,  upon  the  mountains?  No;  I  will 
visit  them  under  the  plainest  appearance,  and 
with  my  staff  in  my  hand."  He  spent  several 
days  with  the  simple-hearted  and  devout  people, 
among  the  mountains,  and  then  returned  to 
Marseilles,  where  his  traveling  companion — 
Mr.  Ireland — was  waiting  for  him. 

In  passing  from  Rome  to  Naples,  he  jour 
neyed  along  the  Appian  way.  "When  the  car- 
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came  upon  thU  renowned  road,  he  orderwl 
the  postillion  to  atop.  He  said  be  could  nut 
Iwer  tn  ride  orer  that  ground,  npoo  which  the 
•pottle  Paul  had  walked,  chained  to  a  soldier. 
He  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  with  hi* 
hat  in  hi*  hand,  and  his  eyes  upraised  to 
heaven,  discoursed,  as  be  walked  along,  most 
eloquently  to  hi*  traveling  mm  pen  km,  on  tbe 
exemplary  life,  extensive  travel*,  and  astonish- 
ing  lahnn  of  the  greet  apoctle  ;  reeoonting  hi« 
kuffering*  when  a  primmer,  hi»  triaU  when  at 
libertv,  hi*  telf-denial,  hi*  Tttlantanr  porertr, 
hi*  riolent  peraecationa,  bw  faith,  hb  lore,  hi* 
revelation*,  and  hi*  communion  with  heeren. 
He  thrn  traced  tbe  progreat  of  dirine  trnth 
and  the  triumph*  of  tbe  GoepeJ,  frum  the  dara 
uf  the  apu*tlea  to  tbe  present  times,  and  closed 
with  a  most  sublime  description  of  tbe  final 
consummation  uf  tbe  Christian  enterprise.  I 
would  that  I  might  listen  to  cuch  a  dUcotme, 
Crtitn  «uch  a  man,  in  a  such  a  place.  To  travel 
along  the  Appian  war,  on  which  throng  list 
memories  of  cla**ic  dar*.  and  hear  the  saintly 
Fletcher,  in  hi*  own  heavenly  manner,  uuUfeMs) 
of  the  virtue*,  of  the  laU.r*.  and  of  the  •nfler» 
intr*  of  the  greet  ajwutle  of  the  (fertile*,  mark 
out  the  )>rogre*«  of  (*hri»tinnity  fur  two  tboo- 
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sand  years,  and  descant  on  the  glories  of  the 
millennial  day,  would  be  a  boon,  whose  value, 
to  the  man  of  taste  and  intelligence,  could 
hardly  be  estimated. 

At  ISTaples  he  saw,  in  striking  contrast,  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  deformities  of  igno 
rant  and  superstitious  society. 

At  Vesuvius  he  stood  on  the  rim  of  the  burn 
ing  crater,  and  saw,  far  below,  the  boiling  and 
surging  fiery  flood,  from  whose  depths  came  up 
smoke,  and  flames,  and  thundering  sounds. 
He  passed  on  to  the  disinterred  city  of  Pom 
peii,  which,  two  thousand  years  before,  with 
all  its  houses,  and  streets,  and  furnishings, 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  of  its  people, 
had  been  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  an  erup 
tion  of  Vesuvius;  its  wealth  and  its  people 
buried  in  a  grave  so  deep  as  to  conceal  every 
trace  of  all  that  had  been,  till  six  thousand 
generations  of  earth's  children  had  passed 
away,  when  accident  discovered  the  place  of 
the  buried  city,  and  curiosity  disinterred  it. 

On  their  arrival  at  Nyon,  his  traveling  com 
panion — Mr.  Ireland — was  greatly  surprised  at 
the  grandeur  of  the  house,  and  the  costly  fur 
niture  of  the  Fletcher  family.  He  had  sup 
posed  Mr.  Fletcher  to  be  the  son  of  a  common 
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soldier,  and  UuU  the  ferottj  war*  of  humble 
origin,  and  lir»d  in  bumUc  style.  Bat  b*  DOW 
learned  that  Fletcher'*  fatiwr  WM  a  gamai 
officer;  that  UM  family  wa*  allied  to  th«  mtal 
home  of  Sardinia,  and  that  they  lived  in 
j'riiu-vlv  ttyle.  Fletcher  remained  with  hi* 
friend*  but  a  tbort  time.  He,  bowerer,  im 
|«p'>i'l  the  up]«>rtunitT,  brief  though  it  wa», 
t«»  |>nparh  !••  hb  munlrrincn.  He  wa*  wcl 
c»ttied  U»  the  jnilj.il*  of  N?on.  He  prvarhed 
vith  remarkable  eflert  and  •OCCOM.  The  peo 
ple  were  deeply  impncMed  by  hi*  cl<»juenrr, 
hi*  varied  ac«|uirvmenUi,  hit  aval,  hi*  derutit 
"j-int,  and  hi*  heavenly  temper.  They  itu 
plorv«l  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  he  fell 
impelled  to  return  t<>  hi«  pe«>|4c  at  Madely. 
When  the  time  for  hi*  dr|*rture  came,  in  till  i 
tu<ii«,  weeping,  crowded  anmnd  hi*  rmrri»^\ 
f»llowe<l  him  out  of  the  town,  looked  after  him 
till  he  wa*  out  of  tight,  and  then,  di*onn*olate, 
returned  home,  taying,  "How  unfortunate  ar« 
we!  <  >ur  country  ha*  produce*!,  in  our  day, 
but  one  angel,  and  it  i*  our  lot  to  ba  deprived 
of  him." 

In  the  middle  of  the  tummer,  ITT",  Mr. 
Fletcher,  aftc-r  an  absence  of  only  about  fir* 
tuouth*,  arrived  home  aitymg  hi*  people  at 
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Eeturn  to  Madely. 

Madely.  His  return  to  Madely,  improved  in 
health,  and  revived  in  spirit,  was  welcomed  by 
the  hearty  rejoicings  of  his  people. 
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CBAI-TXB  IV. 
FLBTCBXB   AXD  TBX  CALTIXHTIC  Cox- 

TBOTKBtT. 

Ti  I  AT  a  man  uf  the  taint!/  •pint  ami  bear- 
cnlj  temper  of  John  Fletcher  could  erer, 
by  any  circuniAtancca,  be  drawn  <»r  impelled 
into  cufitrurervy,  maj  »cciu  »trangt?.  That  b« 
dul,  however,  engage  •&ctireijr  in  polemical 
writing,  without  lu»tng  hi*  Cbrutian  cbaritjr, 
or  irrilaiing  hi*  heavi-nlv  temper,  proTea  that 
ductrinal  cuntrurrnj  nia/  not  be  incompatible 
witii  the  true  Christian  »piriL 

In  the  Mvcoth  chapter  of  the  sketch  of  Juhn 
Woftlcv,  wo  hare  given  Botne  account  of  the 
»c|*ration  of  the  McOutduU  into  two  partic* 
tht-  Anninian  and  the  Calrinittic  Mrth-«li»t*. 
The  Arminian*  adhcrvd  to  John  Wc*lej. 
(tcxirgv  Whiu-ticld  became  a  member,  though 
not  klrictlv  a  leader,  of  the  Cal%ini»U.  Per 
hap*  the  honor  of  leading  the  CalnnUtir  Mcth- 
odisU  ticlong*  to  Ladv  Huutingtun.  She  wa« 
a  lady  uf  nublo  family,  uf  grvat  wealth,  and  of 
iiu*t  exemplary  piety.  Uy  Uie  death  of  her 
hiiol-Atitl.  her  I'l-rtune  fell  at  her  own  duipoaal, 
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and  she  used  it  freely  for  good.  She  became  a 
Methodist  in  early  tftnes.  On  the  division  of 
the  societies,  for  doctrinal  reasons,  in  1740,  she 
became  strongly  tinctured  with  Calvinism. 
There  was  still,  however,  much  affection  exist 
ing  between  her  and  her  friends,  and  Wesley 
and  his  friends.  Wesley  desiring  to  promote, 
as  far  as  possible,  harmony  among  all  the  Meth 
odists,  had  softened  down  the  doctrinal  asperi 
ties  between  him  and  the  Calvinists,  and  for 
thirty  years  the  two  parties  had  moved  along 
with  a  good  degree  of  harmony.  But  about 
the  year  1770,  Wesley  found  many  of  his 
preachers  "leaning  too  much  toward  Calvin 
ism."  At  the  conference  held  that  year,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Wesley  to  correct  the 
"leaning,"  and  to  straighten  up  the  preachers. 
From  the  minutes  of  the  conversation  held  at 
the  conference  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  opin 
ion  of  Wesley,  the  Methodists  had  leaned  too 
much  toward  Calvinism:  1.  With  regard  to 
man's  faithfulness.  Christ  had  taught  them 
in  the  Scriptures  to  speak  of  faithfulness,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  expression. 
2.  With  regard  to  working  for  life.  Our  Lord 
has  expressly  commanded  us  to  labor  for  the 
meat  that  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  and  every 
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brlierer,  till  be  come*  to  £\<-rr,  *»»rk*  for  life, 
a«  well  a*  fnun  it.  .1.  The  MrihmJUu  bad  re- 
edred  H  for  a  maxim,  that  '•»  man  b  to  do 
nothing  in  order  to  jtutt  ideation."  Thin  maxim 
u  fain?  Whoever  deairr*  to  find  fmv..r  with 
God,  matt  ceatB  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do 
well.  Wb«crcr  n-j^-nt*  mutt  do  woritt 
fur  wfxmtanc*.  Tho  minnt<«  then 
to  affirm  that  ho  who  believe*  in  Chn*t  with  a 
lorinfc,  obedient  heart,  w  accepted  of  (kid  ;  that 
•veti  antun^  ih.-w  «h-»  never  heard  «»f  Chrwt, 
IM  that  fi-arKh  <i-«l  ami  wnrketh  n^hioiocncaa, 
arc.  n  lint?  t.-  lh»  li^ht  )>e  hath,  b  ace«pted;  that 
aal  ration  U  not  hj  r/Kn'l  of  woriu,  hat  b? 
works  M  a  omMftAwxi;  that  M  to  f/t^nil  ifralf, 
of  which  tbc  M  ethodMi  had  be«B  M  dreadful 
afrai«i,  the  true  doctrine  U,  wv  art 

>  ovr  «wrA»,  tea,  f*c*tu*t  of 
,  and  that  talking  of  a  jiutifieil  or  a  tanc- 
tl*it(.  tend*  to  inuleatl  men,  in«lm  inp 
them  to  trtMt  in  what  hiu  t«en  in  one  moment, 
wherea*  we  are  evenr  hour,  and  evrrir  m<  •inrnt, 
plua«ing  or  «li»j'K-**in^  (titd,  oratWtn^  to  owr 
vwnt*  —  aeoordin^  to  the  whole  of  our  inward 
t.  :n  IN  r  and  oar  oatward  U-uavior. 

The  reader  will    hanllj   find    any   thing  in 
tin  »*•  minute*  ao  MTV  k*1rrndt*r      It  i«  true,  a* 
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Wesley's  friends  concede,  and  as,  perhaps,  he 
would  concede,  the  language  is  not  discreetly 
guarded.  But  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
doctrine  is  surely  not  inconsistent  with  what 
•we  usually  hear  from  all  modern  pulpits. 
Reasonable  as  the  doctrine  seems  to  us,  in  1S50, 


ye:  i:  c:\ve  mor:a:  offense  to  the  l\ilvi:i:?t>  of 
1770,  who  believed  in  election,  reprobation,  de 
crees,  and  final  perseverance,  according  to  the 
predestinarian  interpretation.  Among  those 
who  took  the  most  serious  offense  at  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Wesley  an  ministers,  was  the  great 
and  the  good  Countess  of  Huntington.  This 
devout  and  benevolent  lady  had  established  at 
Trevecca,  in  Wales,  a  college,  or  theological 
seminary,  for  the  education  of  pious  young 
men,  of  whatever  denomination,  for  the  min 
istry.  She  proposed  to  admit  those  only;  who 
were  truly  converted  to  God,  and  resolved  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  min 
istry.  They  were  at  liberty  to  remain  there 
three  years,  during  which  time  they  were  to 
have  their  education  gratis,  with  every  neces 
sary  of  life,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  once  a  year. 
When  their  education  was  finished,  they  might 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  of  any  other  Protestant  denomination.  From 


UM  Uffc  opimioo  tU  cnteruiaed  of  UM  pietj, 
*—  —  *•§,  •***  •W»t7  of  Mr.  FbtoJMr,  alto  in 
ritod  kirn  to  •nJMlikt  UM  iip  artel  •<  Mm  of 
Hr  wm  not  aspected  to  IMMW 
t»d  ftoiii  •!  Trvreom.  bot  to  Hrit  UM 
M  often  M  W  euavcaieaUj  eoald,  to 
viUi  ra^vd  to  fawlrMtoM  ud  IMIIM 
M  «dtniMioa  and  •solwioo  of  •bMtoato, 
•ad  to  pffWDOto  IW  fcenvrml  interr»u  of  UM 
toJttartiuo.  In  f»ct,  be  WM  nj-x-u*J  tu  »*rr« 
M  UM  aoo  rr«uWit  or  Tidunn  prwideol  of  IA« 
Mr.  I-lHdMr,  hi|r».l  r  •fpfwiag  of  ib* 
dccign,  «cc»pt»d  U*c  olnot,  witovot  tot 
ur  rvvani,  aololjr  far  UM  }MUp>««  of  •*.i»tmg 
tu  train  np  p^aum  fcr  UM  gtorioai  oAot  of 
UM  Gutpol.  Bj  Uk  adTioa,  and  oa 
rtcuniBMadrtioa  of  Mr.  WMMJT,  JoMpli 
a  joon^  man  of  fin*  cUMicml  attaio- 
mrnl*  and 


lM«d  muXtr  of  UM  oolUy.  Matten  wart  mor- 
in|r  on  finely  wkem  UM  WeaUvan  minvtoi 
miuM  UMir  affiemnUM*,  and  wbulljr  rka»f>H 
tb«  (ace  of  aflairv  Ladjr  Hantin^iuo  p«o- 
noonod  UM  doctrine*  of  UM  Waaievan  minatol 
borriUo  and  abuminaMc.  SW  declared  thai 
vbocver  in  th«  ci.JI«f»,  wbcUMr  anKMag  UM 
•ta<U*nU  (ir  Uu>  facuitj.  did  not  follj  diaa 
1  ft 
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the  doctrines,  must  quit  the  institution.  Every 
Arrainian,  she  said,  must  quit  the  college  at 
once.  Mr.  Benson  came  forward  and  avowed 
his  agreement,  in  opinion,  with  Mr.  Wesley. 
He  did  not,  he  said,  and  he  could  not  believe 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  On 
this  he  was  promptly  dismissed  from  his  office. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  learning  what  had  occurred,  im 
mediately  wrote  to  the  Countess,  saying,  that 
he  held,  as  well  as  Mr.  Benson,  the  possibility 
of  the  salvation  of  all  men;  that  if  that  were 
what  she  called  Mr.  Wesley's  opinion,  and  Ar- 
minianism,  and  if  every  Arminian  must  quit 
the  college,  he  was  actually  discharged ;  that 
he  must  hold  that  sentiment,  if  he  believed  the 
Bible  true ;  that  he  was  no  party  man ;  that  he 
could  not  give  up  the  honor  of  being  connected 
with  Mr.  Wesley;  that  if  a  master  was  dis 
carded  from  her  seminary  for  believing  Christ 
died  for  all,  then  prejudice  was  reigning,  and 
charity  was  cruelly  wounded;  and  that  as  he 
entered  the  college  a  free  man,  he  must  quit  it 
the  moment  it  became  a  harbor  for  party  spirit. 
A  few  days  afterward  he  went  to  Trevecca,  had 
an  interview  with  the  Countess,  explained  his 
sentiments,  and  then  took  leave  of  the  institu 
tion,  wishing  the  lady  might  find,  to  preside 
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over  it,  a  minuter  in  every 
cietil  than  him*«Jf. 

Immediately  after  thin,  the  Honorable  and 
Reverend  Arthur  Shirley,  a  rvlative  of  Lady 
Huntingtnn.  »cnt  furth  a  circular  letter,  in\  iting 
rach  periom.  both  clergy  *»»«!  laity,  M  diui|v 
prow  of  Mr  W»lev'«  minute*,  and  think  them 
injuriooa  to  tho  fundamentaJ  principle  of 
Chmtianity.  to  meet  at  lincSol,  during  the  next 
MMion  of  tho  Wi«l««yan  cooferrnce  in  that  citr. 
and  pi  in  a  budy  to  the  eu>fci«»oe  IUQUI,  and 
>n*i*i  un  a  fumtal  rtcantatiun  of  the  minutaa, 
and  in  ca««  of  refu*a)  thereof,  to  ni^rn  and  |iub- 
lifth  a  prutert  agftinrt  Ute  herKical  dommcnt. 
It  wat  further  urg«<l,  in  thU  circular,  that  it 
WM  tho  duty  of  each  orthodox  CalvinUt,  in  op- 
|Mj*iti< >n  U>  be  made  to  to  dreadful  a  herc*r.  to 
prevail  on  a«  many  at  j-»*ihU\  both  of  tho  rU- 
tabluhed  Church  and  of  I  >i«*«-ntcni,  to  attend 
at  the  time  and  )<larc,  to  arrc«t  the  further 
prnfrrrM  of  to  pernicit«aa  d«ctrine«. 

So  f»ni>i(lnMi*  a  m*nifr*ti»  afrain»t  the  We*- 
It-yan  minute*  inducvtl  Mr.  rletcher  to  exam- 
ine  Uicra  with  more  care.  Although  he  Uiought 
the  ductrine  of  the  minute*  ktatvd  in  a  mea 
ner  n««t  tufficiently  guanlvl  and  explicit,  yet, 
fearing  that  the  Churrhi-*  thnuiphont  ChrU- 
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tendom  were  fast  verging  toward  Antinomian- 
ism,  lie  judged  the  propositions  should  be  con 
firmed  rather  than  revoked.  Though,  from  his 
habits  and  temper,  reluctant  to  engage  in  con 
troversy,  yet  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  his  regard  for  Mr.  Wesley,  unjustly, 
as  he  thought,  assailed,  urged  him  to  buckle  on 
his  armor,  and  march  boldly  up  to  the  defense 
of  the  Wesleyan  minutes.  He  wrote  and  sent 
to  the  press  five  letters  to  the  honorable  and 
reverend  author  of  the  circular.  In  these  let 
ters  he  gave  a  general  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Wesley.  For  sixteen  years  he  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wesley.  He 
had  often  heard  him  preach,  had  often  con 
versed  with  him,  had  held  regular  correspond 
ence  with  him,  and  had  read  his  numerous 
works  in  prose  and  in  verse.  He  had  heard 
Mr.  Wesley  affirm,  on  every  proper  occasion, 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  mrfn ;  of  his  inability 
to  recover  himself  without  the  grace  of  God; 
of  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ  only ; 
of  faith  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  righteous  life  and  meritorious 
death  of  Christ;  of  holiness  of  heart  and  of 
life;  of  general  redemption,  and  of  the  moral 
agency  of  man.  He  then  explained  the  design 
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of  Mr.  Wniey  in  pul.luthinp  the  doctrinal 
thesis  of  the  famous  minutes.  Antinomian 
principle*  were  spreading  ruinously  thn-uu'h 
hu  ftocivtiea.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
(kith  bad  been  wrested  from  it»  proper  uses, 
and  nui'ic  to  authorise  and  sanction  the  annul 
ling  of  the  lav  of  God.  1'enont  relying  no 
justiiicatk*!  t.j  (kith  alooe,  had  prutcritwd  all 
luuralitj,  and  were  living  in  open  violation  of 
the  law*  uf  (iod,  under  the  pmwimptiM>m  pr«- 
tenM  that  (kith  alone  waa  n^uirrd  uf  Chris 
tians  ;  that  all  the  aina  of  the  elect— aina  \>**i. 
present,  and  sina  future—  had  bwn  can- 
bj  the  atooetuent;  that  having  c«oe  been 
juotitied  by  (kith  they  coold  never  (all  fn»m 
that  »taU)  of  ju»tifu-ation.  du  what  they  tni^)<( ; 
aiul  that,  in  tine,  they  were  aUulred  fn-rn  all 
duty,  and  aecuru  from  all  danger.  The  OKI- 
Mijucnous  of  »uch  opinion*  had  been  nxwt  dU 
..-rn-ti-  Tbo  socivtiea,  in  sonio  placea,  ucn« 
nt-arly  bn>ken  up  and  ruined  through  these  dc- 

lUftiuDS. 

Mr.  Wesley  thought  that  the  doctrine*  of 
t'ah  inUm— decrees,  election,  and  final  pane 
verance— naturally,  luffically,  and  practically, 
led  to  the*e  diaa»truu«  re*ultii.  He,  therefore, 
found  it  nccussary  to  caution  the  prvachers,  in 
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connection  with  him,  against  leaning  so  much 
toward  Calvinism,  as  to  give  countenance  to 
Antinomianism,  and  against  so  interpreting  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  to  absolve 
the  Christian  from  all  obligation  to  keep  the 
law  of  God,  and  to  maintain  outward  and  in 
ward  holiness.  Mr.  Fletcher  proves  that  the 
propositions  of  Mr.  Wesley's  minutes  are  con 
sistent  with  Scripture,  with  reason,  with  expe 
rience,  and,  moreover,  with  the  articles  and 
homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
concessions  of  many  eminent  Calvinistic  di 
vines.  He  proves,  lastly,  that  Mr.  Shirley  him 
self,  in  a  volume  of  sermons  he  had  published, 
had  maintained  the  very  doctrines  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley.  He  closes  his  letter  by  a  powerful  appeal 
to  Mr.  Shirley,  expostulating  with  him  on  the 
unkindness  of  his  conduct,  in  charging,  pub 
licly,  with  dreadful  heresy,  a  gray-headed  min 
ister  of  Jesus  Christ — an  old  general  in  the 
armies  of  Immanuel — a  man  whom  God  had 
made  the  first  and  principal  instrument  in  the 
revival  of  religion  in  the  Church.  Against 
such  a  man,  Mr.  Shirley  had  invoked  the  clergy 
and  laity,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  to  de 
mand  from  him  a  formal  recantation  of  "  dread 
ful  heresies."  Was  such  a  course  consistent 
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with  thu  charity  of  the  Gotpel  di*|*-u»ati..nf 
IK-  implurv*  Mr.  Shirley,  bjr  the  memory  of 
the  seraphic  Whitetield,  Uio  Klijah  of  God's 
people,  lately  iramlated  to  hear  en,  to  cva*e 
bringing  railing  accuMitiutu  against  Mr.  We* 
Irr,  Uic  grav  hi>a«lc<i  Mluha,  cuntinuod  a  little 
lungvr  on  earth.  1K>  finally  r.-ju-ludi-*  with 
Uto  &41tiwing  U"*utjiul  Uuigaag*: 

"  Mar  fttrvuni*,  not  of  the  hitter  watem,  which 
c-aino  the  curx',  but  of  the  living  waters  which 
f?U«l«l«-n  the  city  of  <i-*l,  flow  fn-u*  our  catholic 
brva»t*,  and  j-ut  out  U»«-  tire  of  wild  icol  and 
penMcuting  nialice!  May  we  know  whoo  Zion 
M  really  in  danger,  and  when  the  acctuer  of 
hi*  brethren  give*  a  fata  alarm,  to  disturb  the 
)«.»••  of  Uie  Chun-h.  and  turn  Uio  utream  of 
undvtilod,  lowly,  ami  loving  religion,  into  the 
miry  channel  of  ubtlinate  prejudice,  imperious 
l-i/'-trv,  and  rain  jangling!  And  may  we,  at 
lant,  in*  lead  of  striving  f-«r  inactery  in  Uio 
liouiK}  of  ducurd,  unanitnotutly  worship  together 
in  Uio  temple  of  {•oacc!*' 

While  the*e  Ictu-rt,  which  Hetcher  called 
••  A  Check  to  AnlinomianUin,"  were  in  the 
hand*  of  the  printer,  the  meeting  of  the  con 
ference,  to  whicli  Mr.  Shirley  had  «uimu«ned 
"all  the  world,"  wa«  held.  A  day  or  two  be- 
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fore  the  opening  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Shirley 
and  Lady  Huntington,  having  had  time  to  grow 
a  little  more  cool,  sent  to  Mr.  "Wesley  a  letter, 
expressing  regret  that  the  circular  had  been 
drawn  up  in  unbecoming'  language,  declaring 
they  meant  no  personal  offense,  and  requesting 
to  be  informed,  whether  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  preachers  to  receive, 
at  the  conference,  a  deputation  of  Christian 
friends,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  better 
understanding.  Mr.  Wesley  answered,  verb 
ally,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Shirley  and  his  friends  on  the  third 
day  of  the  conference.  On  the  day  appoint 
ed,  Mr.  Shirley,  with  a  few  other  Calvinistic 
friends,  proceeded  to  the  conference-room. 
Mr.  Shirley  introduced  the  business  by  reading 
his  letter  to  Mr.  "Wesley,  requesting  a  friendly 
conference.  Mr.  Wesley  avowed,  that  he 
meant  nothing,  in  the  minutes  of  which  Mr. 
Shirley  had  complained,  contrary  to  the  doc 
trine  of  justification  by  faith — the  vital  truth 
of  Christianity — the  doctrine  which  he  had 
invariably  preached  for  thirty  years.  He  com 
plained  he  had  been  treated,  in  the  matter,  un 
friendly  by  persons  from  whom  he  had  reason 
to  expect  better  things.  Mr.  Shirley  disavowed 
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ail  personal  unkimlncs*.  Ha  had  only  de- 
cijrned  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  minute*. 
which  he  had  deemed  tlanperoo*  in  their  tan- 
dency.  At  hi*  request,  Mr.  Wwley  and  the 
Ooaieresjce  eifrned  a  dccUrmti  m.  affirming,  that 
in  the  minute!  they  meant  nrlMny  contrary  to 
the  I'rvUvtant  and  evangvlical  doctrine  of  ju»- 
iMeatioQ  I.T  faith.  Mr.  Shirley,  then,  on  hU 
l*rt,  tigned  a  docUratinn,  that  be  had  miatakrn 
the  doctrine  of  the  minutes.  Thoj  ended  the 
famous  meeting,  to  which  the  anirerae  had 
\<v*-u  •utnrooned. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  not  at  the  conference;  but 
when  he  learned  of  the  modest  and  friendly 
behavior  of  Mr.  Shirley ,  he  respited  ID  prerent, 
if  poMiblc,  the  pul'licatiun  of  the  letter*  in  the 
form  in  which  he  bad  written  them.  He  did 
n<4  intend  to  abandon  the  c*mtrorersy.  It  was 
dac,  he  Uuntfrht,  to  Mr.  Wesley,  to  the  Method- 
int  iM*Hetie*,  to  the  cans«  of  Christianity,  and  to 
the  defense  of  truth,  that  the  Wcaleyan  minute* 
»honld  be  vindicated ;  but  bo  th-ni^ht  he  might 
carry  on  the  controwriy  in  another  form.  He 
iniprbt  vindicate  Mr.  Wt«ley  ami  the  minutea, 
without  naming  Mr.  Shirley  ami  the  circular 
letter.  He,  tlu-rcforv,  wn*e  to  the  j>rink»r  to 
the  lettcre,  and  offcnni  hixnaelf  to 
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refund  any  expense  already  incurred.  But  it 
was  too  late :  the  letters  were  already  printed, 
and  the  sale  advertised.  The  "  Check  to  Anti- 
nomianism"  was,  therefore,  published  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  written;  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  said,  that,  though  he  regretted,  while 
he  called  himself  a  lover  of  quietness,  to  ap 
pear  the  son  of  contention,  yet  he  must  look 
on  the  publication  of  the  letters  as  a  necessary 
evil.  Mr.  Shirley  did  not  answer  the  letters. 
He,  however,  drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  pro 
ceedings  in  the  case,  including  the  minutes,  the 
circular,  the  letter  of  apology,  the  declaratory 
explanation  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  his  own  decla 
ration  of  having  mistaken  the  minutes.  To  all 
this  he  added  his  own  reflections  on  the  whole 
affair.  In  these  reflections,  Mr.  Shirley  recant 
ed  the  doctrines  of  his  own  volume  of  sermons, 
from  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  quoted  in  the  let 
ters,  and  expatiated  largely  on  some  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians.  Though  Mr.  Fletcher  admired  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Shirley's  narrative, 
yet  he  deemed  some  of  the  doctrines  of  dan 
gerous  tendency ;  and,  therefore,  he  wrote  a 
reply,  in  three  letters,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  narrative,  and 
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discussed  (kith  and  works,  free  grace  and  free 
will.  The*  letter*  he  called  the  "Second  Check 
to  Antinomianuin."  There  ocean  in  them  the 

Ml'.wmtr  beautiful  and  rl««|tirtit  |>aMtagi>:  "<), 
ye  halcyon  day*  —  re  day*  of  br-tht-Hv  l..vv  and 
genuine  boline**!  »h«»ul<l  vim  reappear  to  pacify 
aad  gladden  our  detracted  Jerusalem,  b«iw 
aoon  wonld  practiral  (  'hmtianity  emerge  from 
tinder  die  (ruthy  tnllow*  of  Antinomianum, 
•n<l  thv  pn»ud  ware*  of  PharisaUm,  which  C.-M 
UnuAlly  Nn-«k  a|piin*t  each  other,  and  u|>enly 
foam  out  their  <>wn  •bamc!  What  rarvt'ttlnoM 
would  p"lly  furrow  work  in  w  all!  what  clear 
ing  our»clvc*,  by  catting  away  our  dearest 
idol*!  what  fear  of  utlt-ndinff  <i««l  or  man! 
what  vehement  dr*irv  after  the  full  image  of 
<.'hri*t!  and  what  teal  f»r  hu  glory!  Then 
»h<>uld  wo  MX\  what  ha*  seldom  been  *c«  n  in 
our  agr,  dtntinrt  yet  not  opposed  •ocictie«  of 
mvrk  j-r.:W«.  .p.  of  the  common  faith,  walking 
in  humble  lov«%  and.  like,  different  battalion*  of 
the  *amo  invincible  army,  supporting  each 
other  with  cheerful  readme**;  and  »h<»uld  we 
ovur  «ee  any  contention  among  them,  it  would 
t>e  only  about  the  !uwc*t  placx*  and  the  tnott 
dangi<n>u«  j«»t.  IruU>ad  of  utriving  for  the 
tua«UTv,  they  wuuld  »tri«o  only  who  should 
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stand  truest  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and 
act  best  on  the  motto  of  the  primitive  Chris 
tians,  'Our  religion  consists  not  in  great  and 
high-sounding  words,  but  in  good  works.'  " 

Mr.  Shirley,  finding  himself  too  unequally 
matched  against  the  acute  and  powerful  vicar 
of  Madely,  retired  forever  from  the  contest; 
and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  directed 
to  a  new  opponent,  who  had  appeared,  another 
Richmond,  in  the  field.  This  was  the  Honora 
ble  Richard  Hill — a  man  of  family  and  for 
tune — a  very  worthy  and  pious  man — a  man  of 
learning  and  ability.  He  had,  some  time  be 
fore,  published  two  large  pamphlets,  one  called 
"Pietas  Oxoniensis,"  or  "  Oxford  Piety,"  and 
the  other,  "Goliath  Slain."  The  subject  of 
these  pamphlets,  under  these  fanciful  names, 
was  the  expulsion,  from  Oxford,  of  six  students, 
for  praying,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures. 
He  published  five  letters  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  iu 
which  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley's  minutes,  and  contended  stoutly  for  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  high-toned  Calvinism .  Mr. 
Fletcher  answered  him,  in  his  "Third  Check  to 
Antinomianism."  This  "Check,"  beautifully 
written,  concludes  thus :  "  Permit  me,  honored 
sir,  to  conclude  by  assuring  you  that,  though  I 
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TWEW4. 


bare  thought  myvrlf  obliged  publicly  to  ahow 
the  ••Vfiht  in  the  five  letter*  you  bate  pub 
licly  directed  to  roe,  I  gladly  do  TOO  the 
justice  to  acknowU-dp«.  thai  your  principle* 
hart'  not  that  effect  on  your  coodoct  which 
they  naturally  have  uo  the  conduct  of  hundred* 
who  ar*)  oonaiaftant  Antin<>mian*.  Though  I 
bare  directed  my  •  Check*  *  to  the  Ker.  Mr. 
Shirley  and  yourself,  yet  God  ia  my  witneea, 
that  it  waa  not  U>  rvflert  upon  two  of  the  moat 
eniinmt  character*  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaint 
ance.  Kurcible  circuinatancea  hare  ovrrmic«l 
my  inclination.  V««u,  thinking  to  attack  error, 
hare  attackc<i  the  truth,  which  rn>ri«l.-nce  cmJbi 
me  to  defend.  The  attack  appear*  to  mo  the 
more  dangerous  from  you-  laburiooi  aoal  and 
eminent  piety,  entitling  yoa  to  public  regard. 
If  a  wicked  tuan  plead  fur  nin,  be  eairiai  the 
mark  on  hU  own  forehead,  and  we  arc  thrown 
on  oar  guard ;  but  when  a  good  man  maintain*, 
'that  there  an?  no  length*  to  which  (tod'«  peo 
ple  may  not  ran,  nor  any  depth*  inU>  which 
they  may  not  (all,  without  losing  the  character 
of  men  after  God'*  own  heart ;  that  many  will 
pratM!  (tod  fur  having  dvnivd  C'hrul;  that  tin 
and  corruption  arv  tlvcrwd  for  g»«o*l;  that  a 
man  may  fall,  a*  did  l>atid,  into  adultery 
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murder,  and  be  a  pleasant  child  of  God  still, 
and  be  driven,  by  his  very  fall,  near  Christ, 
and  be  made  to  sing  the  louder  the  song  of  free 
grace ;'  when  he  quotes  Scripture,  in  support  of 
these  assertions,  he  casts  the  evil  net  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ship,  and  is  likely  to  inclose  a 
great  multitude  of  unwary  men,  especially  if 
some  of  the  best  hands  in  the  kingdom  drive 
the  frighted  shoal  into  the  net,  and  help  drag 
it  on  shore.  This  is  what  I  apprehend  you, 
though  undesignedly,  have  done.  This  is  what 
I  must  resolutely  oppose;  and  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  show  you  that  humble  mark  of 
brotherly-love,  I  beg  you  would  not  consider 
the  unceremonious  plainness  of  a  Swiss  moun 
taineer,  as  the  sarcastic  insolence  of  an  incorri 
gible  Arminian.  I  owe  much  respect  to  you, 
but  more  to  truth,  to  conscience,  and  to  God. 
If,  in  trying  to  discharge  my  duty  toward  them, 
I  have  inadvertently  betrayed  any  want  of  re 
spect  toward  you,  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon ; 
and,  till  we  corne  where  no  mistake  will  raise 
prejudice,  and  no  prejudice  will  foment  opposi 
tion  to  truth — till  we  meet  where  all  who  fear 
God  and  work  righteousness,  however  discord 
ant  together  now,  will  join  in  an  eternal  chorus, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  ascribe  a  common  sal- 
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ration  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  I  do  declare, 
in  the  fear  of  (.twl  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lurd 
Jotoa,  that  DO  opposite  view  of  the  same  truth*, 
no  clashing  divinity  of  contrary  sentiment*,  no 
plausible  inninuAtii'ti*  of  narrow-mimic*!  bi|f- 
otrir,  •hail  hinder  me  from  rvmainin^,  with  the 
greatcvt  tincrritr,  honored  and  «lt-ar  »ir,  vuur 
•Met  obedient  and  ohli^v*!  ten  ant,  in  the  bonds 
of  a  practical  Gospel." 

Hut  Mr.  Hill  did  not  reripmcate  the  kind 
and  amiable  •cntimcnU  of  hi*  noble-«pirited, 
fprnen>t»  hearted  ti|>|M>nent.  He  aimwrrrd  the 
*•  Third  Check  "  in  fix  letters,  in  wh-*r  composi 
tion  ho  ntanife»to*l  much  IOM  of  all  p«*l  tem- 
JNT.  and  nu  incrcaM!  of  aiyumt-nt  Mr.  rlctcher 
n-j'lif«l.  in  hU  "Fourth  Check  Ui  Anlinomian- 
Mm."  Ho  commence*  a*  follows:  "Mr  eoler» 
in^  the  field  of  controversy  to  defend  the  pure 
religion  of  St  Jame*,  {trocured  for  me  vour 
fire  letters,  which  I  coni|tare  to  a  shower  of 
rain  p-ntlr  de*crnding  from  the  placid  hear 
em;  hot  the  six  letters  which  hare  followed 
rvtcmhle  a  storm  of  hail,  j»oarin^  down  fn*n 
the  lowering  skr,  ushered  by  somn  ha  miles* 
tU-h««  of  lightning,  and  accumj»anied  by  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  When  I  lir*t 
ivinl  tlM?m.  1  wa*  thumlerwtnick.  and  U»gan  to 
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fear,  lest,  instead  of  adding  light,  I  had  only 
added  heat  to  the  hasty  zeal  which  I  had  en 
deavored  to  check;  but,  at  the  second  perusal, 
the  disburdened  clouds  began  to  break ;  the  air, 
discharged  of  the  exhalations  which  rendered 
it  sultry  or  hazy,  seemed  cooler  than  before; 
the  smiling  plain  of  evangelical  truth,  viewed 
through  the  defecated  medium,  appeared  more 
gay,  after  the  storm ;  and,  amid  the  din  of  con 
troversial  war,  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  was 
heard  in  the  land. 

"May  the  gentle  sound  tune  our  listening 
hearts  to  the  melodious  accents  of  Divine  and 
brotherly  love!  And  thou,  Prince  of  peace, 
should  an  evil  spirit  come  upon  me,  as  it  did 
upon  Saul,  to  make  me  dip  my  pen  in  the 
envenomed  gall  of  discord,  or  turn  it  into  a 
javelin,  to  strike  my  opponent  through  and 
through,  mercifully  bow  the  heavens !  touch  the 
strings  of  my  heart,  and  play  upon  them  the 
melting  tune  of  forgiving  love!  Should  I,  in 
this  encounter,  gracious  Lord,  overcome,  by  thy 
wisdom,  my  worthy  antagonist,  help  me,  by 
thy  meekness,  to  give  him  an  example  of 
Christian  moderation!  May  we  be  drawn,  in 
the  triumphal  car  of  Gospel  truth,  to  the  happy 
regions,  where  the  good,  as  well  as  the  wicked^ 
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cease  from  troubling.  and  U».*o  who  are  weary 
of  contention  are  at  rwst!  Mar  we  leave  for 
ever  behind  the  deep  and  noisy  water*  of  strife, 
in  which  bigots  miserably  perish,  and  the  bar 
ren  mountains  of  (tiitMia,  where  hurried  Saul 
falU  OQ  the  point  of  hit  own  sword,  and  lovely 
Jonathan  hi  ma«lf  rtoelw  a  mortal  wound!"  lie 
UMO,  in  thirteen  letter*  to  Mr.  Hill  and  to  hia 
ruunger  brother  —  ller.  liowland  Hill  —  who 
had  volunteered,  during  the  controversy,  with 
frame  "  Krini'll  v  ICeuiarlu,"  proceed*  to  make 
»omo  i»u»t  powerful  ttricturm  on  Geneva  logic. 
He  mutt  ably  and  nu*t  unanswerably  defend* 
the  doctrines  of  Wesley  against  the  nhiigei, 
and  e«Ub)i*he*  Uiem  on  the  noncMSMJom  of  the 
h  -Dormtilu  and  rvvcrend  brothers.  Thin  "  Fourth 
Check"  abounds  with  the  tm*t  apt  ilhw 
ttmtioM  of  the  Ujgical  coneegoences  of  Calvin 
ism.  Mr.  Hill,  on  reading  it,  repented  of  hav 
ing  engaged  in  the  controversy.  With  all  his 
ability,  which  was  considerable,  he  could 
neither  make  any  visible  impression  on  the 
doctrinal  system  he  had  so  unscrupulously 
attacked,  nor  sustain  against  the  well  -directed 
stroke*  of  Mr.  Fletcher  the  system  in  whoso 
defense  he  had  so  chivalrously  v.»lunte*Tv»l. 

He,  tlivrefore,  addressed  Mr.  Flctciu-r  a  privets) 
16 
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letter,  proposing  to  drop  the  controversy,  and  to 
suppress  all  that  had  been  written  on  both 
sides.  To  this  Mr.  Fletcher  could  not  consent. 
He  had  contended,  not  for  victory,  but  for 
truth  ;  and  he  could  not,  by  suppression,  betray 
the  cause  in  which  he  had,  by  Divine  call,  as 
he  thought,  enlisted.  When  Mr.  Hill  found  his 
proposition  declined,  he  published  another  tract, 
called  the  "Finishing  Stroke."  Mr.  Fletcher, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Fifth  Check  to  Antino- 
mianism,"  so  successfully  warded  off  the  "Fin 
ishing  Stroke,"  that  it  reacted  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Hill,  causing  him  to  lose  all  patience,  and 
retire  unceremoniously  from  the  field,  declaring 
he  never  would  read  another  book  of  Mr. 
Fletcher,  whatever  he  might  publish. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Hill  retired  than  another 
champion  of  Calvinism  appeared.  This  was 
the  worthy  and  witty  vicar  of  Everton — Mr. 
Berridge — a  personal  friend  of  Wesley  and  of 
Fletcher,  but  a  tenacious  Calvinist.  He  pub 
lished  a  tract  called  the  "  Christian  World  Un 
masked,"  in  which  he,  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner,  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Wesley,  and 
advocated  those  of  Calvin.  He  stoutly  con 
tended  for  the  doctrine  of  "  unconditional  per 
severance."  He  represents  it  as  the  best- 
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defended  point  of  Chrirtian  doctrine.  "The 
-tjmnl,"  mj*  he,  **  attending  on  thi*  doctrine,  U 
Sergeant  IF,  low  in  stature,  but  loft/  in  »i{»- 
nificance;  B  very  valiant  guard,  though  a  mon- 
i*rllahle.  Kind  notice  ha*  beta  taken  of  the 
Sergeant  by  Jerat  Cbrat  and  hi«  apostle*,  and 
much  respect  it  doe  to  htm  from  all  the  Lord'* 
recruiting  officer*,  and  every  soldier  in  the 
army."  Hut  Mr.  !k-rridg«  affinni  there  U  a 
va»t  tlitference  between  IK  and  IP  —  between  a 
Ji-wUh  If  and  a  C'hrintian  If,  a  legal  If  and  an 
wangvlical  If-  The  JowUh  If,  he  affirm*,  ex- 
crriaea  the  office  of  eonditi<malitr;  bat  Iks 
(  'hrUtian  If  i»  a  "  mudc«t  tn*pel  etfaleMfle  to 
prore  the  truth  of  grace-"  Mr.  DeTridgt  had 
much  to  tar,  abo,  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of 
"  sincere  obedience,*1  which  he  called  a  "paper 
kite,n  and  of  the  evangelical  >»w  of  libertr. 
which  he  called  a  ucobweb.n 

Mr.  Fletcher  paid  proper  reapeet  to  Btrridge 
in  the  Moood  part  of  the  "  Fifth  Check,**  eflect- 
uallr  dbarmtnf;  the  valiant  Sergeant,  and  dia» 
niiMing  the  worthy  vicar  from  the  field  of  coo- 
trorenj  with  a  rm»t  withering  aarca*  m  of  hi* 
doctrine*,  and  a  mo*t  high  compliment  of  hi* 
j«or»on*l  character.  '•  Were  I,**  i*ai«l  he,  "  to  con- 
elude  the«e  •trictontt  uj-m  tho  «lanp-r«u«  tenet* 
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inadvertently  advanced  in  the  '  Christian  "World 
Unmasked,'  without  professing  my  brotherly- 
love  and  sincere  respect  for  the  ingenious  and 
pious  author,  I  should  wrong  him,  myself,  and 
the  cause  I  defend.  1  only  do  him  justice, 
when  I  say  that  few,  very  few,  of  our  elders 
equal  him  in  devotedness  to  Christ,  zeal,  dili 
gence,  and  ministerial  success.  His  indefati 
gable  labors  in  word  and  doctrine  entitle  him 
to  a  double  share  of  honor ;  and  I  invite  all  my 
readers,  with  me,  to  esteem  him  highly  in  love 
for  his  Master's  and  his  work's  sake,  entreating 
them  not  to  undervalue  his  vital  piety  on  ac 
count  of  his  wrong  opinions,  and  beseeching 
them  to  consider  that  his  errors  are  so  much 
the  more  excusable  as  they  do  not  influence  his 
moral  conduct,  and  he  refutes  them  himself  far 
more  than  his  favorite  scheme  of  doctrine 
allows  him  to  do.  I  publicly  invite  him  to  my 
pulpit,  protesting  I  should  be  edified  to  hear 
him  enforce  there  some  portions  of  his  book, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  veins  of  error  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  open,  contains  many 
great  and  glorious  truths." 

Some  years  afterward,  when  Fletcher  was 
about  leaving  England  on  a  second  tour  on  the 
continent  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he 
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called  on  iJcrridg*.  A*  Fletcher  entered  the 
room,  the  good  old  ricar  arose  and  ran  to  him, 
embracing  him  with  folded  arm*,  and,  with 
looks  of  delight  and  team  of  alfcotion,  ex 
claimed,  -  My  dear  brother,  thi*  i«,  indeed,  a 
•alUfectiun  I  never  expected.  How  could  we 
write  again*!  each  other  when  we  both  aim  at 
die  tame  thing  —the  glory  ««f  <;,«!  and  the  good 
of  soul*  f  I  Jut  my  U  «  >k  lies  very  quietly  on  the 
•hclf,  ami  there  let  it  lie." 

Having  ditpatched  Mr.  Shirley.  Mr.  Hill, 
and  Mr.  IJrrriiige,  the  valiant  defender  of  the 
faith  turned  hi*  ntt.nh.-n  to  anther  comt*tant, 
who  had  entere«l  the  field  —  Rev.  Augusta* 
Mi>ntague  Toplady,  vicar  of  Unmd  Hembury, 
in  IVvonthire,  a  man  of  respectable  education 
and  talent*. 

While  Mr.  Fletcher  WM  engaged  with  Hill 
and  Ilerriilgv,  Mr.  We»loy  publifthed  a  tract 
called  **Tli«»nghtii  on  Necrt«ity.**  fv».n  after 
the  n]>|M-arn!icc  uf  thin  tract,  Mr.  T-»j»la«ly  j»ul>- 
l»«he«l  an  an*wer  t«»  it,  »  utitli-.l.  uThe  St-heine 
of  I*hilo*»|.hicnl  ami  ('liri^tian  Nece*».itT  A»- 
N-rtt-d,  in  O|>|x»itioii  to  Mr.  J.  We»le\'»  Tract 
on  that  Subject.**  Mr.  Fletcher,  having  deter 
mined  to  pay  hi*  rwpect*  t«»  Mr.  Toj»lady, 
turne<l  hi*  attention,  therefore,  first  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  necessity,  the  grand  error  which  sup 
ports  the  system  of  Calvinism. 

The  Calvinian  scheme  of  philosophical  and 
Christian  necessity,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Top- 
lady,  and  other  divines  of  that  school,  in  the 
time  of  Fletcher,  would  appear  a  chain  of 
seven  links.  The  first  link  is  God ;  the  second, 
the  will  of  God;  the  third,  fate,  or  the  solemn 
ratification  of  his  will,  by  passing  and  estab 
lishing  it  into  an  unchangeable  decree ;  fourth, 
creation ;  fifth,  necessity,  or  such  an  indissolu 
ble  concatenation  of  secondary  causes  and 
effects  as  has  a  native  tendency  to  secure  the 
certainty  of  all  events,  as  one  wave  is  impelled 
by  another;  sixth,  Providence,  or  the  omni 
present,  omnivigilant,  all-directing  superintend- 
ency  of  divine  Wisdom  and  Power,  carrying 
the  whole  preconcerted  scheme  into  actual  exe 
cution  by  the  subservient  mediation  of  second 
causes,  which  were  created  for  that  end;  and, 
seventh,  all  our  actions,  which  are  rendered  in 
fallibly  certain  by  absolute  necessity.  This 
system  he  attempts  to  sustain  by  philosophy 
and  by  Scripture.  In  reply,  Mr.  Fletcher 
maintains  that  the  Calvinian  doctrine  of  ab 
solute  necessity,  when  applied  to  moral  agents, 
is  contrary  to  genuine  philosophy,  which  repre- 
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UM  tool  of  man  aa  able  to  re*Ut  the  roost 
luotnentOM  Unpre*»ioot  which  act  on  matter; 
that  it  unman*  man,  by  rendering  reason  ose- 
IOM  ;  that  it  M*U  a»ul«  and  render*  uaelest  con- 
•cience  ;  that  it  depriTe*  at  of  self-activity  and 
self-niotiun;  that  it  charge*  all  tin  on  Pruri 
«l«-iice;  that  it  t*  contrary  to  common  tease; 
that  it  i*  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  all  UM 
<  hurche*  of  Chrui,  except  thoae  of  BOOM  and 
(tenova;  that  it  reptteanti  the  proceeding!  of 
the  day  of  judgment  a*  unrighteuua,  cruel,  and 
hypocritical;  that  it  place*  matter  and  iu  im 
prvwiiun*  aliore  spirit  And  iu  influence*;  that 
it  »uppo*e*  that  (tod,  to  maintain  order  in  the 
unirerfte,  w  tMigtJ  to  mttvttiMt  all  ***tt; 
that  it  defEradi<*  all  human  *»ul«  by  making 
them  receive  their  mural  e&ceilenco  and  de- 
l-rmvit  y  from  the  te&turc  of  the  hrain*  in  which 
:ii.-\  w.irk,  and  fn>m  tlu-  plac«  of  the  bodies  in 
which  they  dwell;  and  that  it  make*  matter 
and  mind  tubject  to  the  *amv  principles,  and, 
therefure,  of  the  same  nature.  All  theae  prup- 
<*iuun*  Mr.  Fletcher  maintain*  with  aptness 
uf  illufttratiun  and  power  of  argument. 

He  then  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Toplady,  and  other  CalvinUt*,  attempt  to 
their  scheme  of  necessity  from  Scrip- 
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ture,  and  shows  that  they  detach  passages  of 
Scripture  from  the  context;  that,  from  the  rep 
resentation  of  Scriptures  that  God  can  do  a 
thing,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  does  per 
form  it,  they  infer  that  he  does  it  always ;  that 
they  confound  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  man's 
inability  to  do  some  things  with  his  inability  to 
do  any  thing;  that  they  extend  the  applica 
tion  of  Scripture  metaphors  beyond  all  reason 
able  bounds ;  that  they  press  into  their  service 
mere  poetical  and  proverbial  expressions ;  that 
they  confound  the  imperative  with  the  mere 
declaratory  signification  of  the  auxiliary  shall 
in  certain  texts  of  Scripture ;  that,  in  interpret 
ing  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which  some  species 
of  necessity  is  recognized,  they  confound  a  ne 
cessity  of  consequence  with  an  absolute  neces 
sity,  a  natural  with  a  moral  necessity,  and  a 
prophetic  certainty  with  an  absolute  necessity ; 
and  that,  because  the  Scriptures  represent  the 
fact  and  the  time  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  some  persons  of  sacred  history  as  matters 
of  Divine  appointment,  the  necessitarians  con 
clude,  not  only  that  there  is  an  appointed  time 
for  every  man  to  be  born  and  to  die,  but  that 
our  every  intermediate  action,  our  every  thought, 
and  every  movement  of  body  or  mind,  from  our 
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birth  to  oar  death,  is  hrringbt  about  by  the  iron 
hands  of  Absolute  necessity. 

All  these  points  be  sustains  bj  numerous 
quotation*  and  illustrations,  •bowing  tbe  utt.  r 
aUnnlity  of  the  oondusiona  to  which  tbe  doc- 
trine  of  necessitr  lends.  After  this,  be  an 
•wers  tbe  objection*  which  tbe  neceatftarians 
usoallr  make  again*!  the  doctrine  «*f  libcrtr, 
aod  cimdndea  br  proving  that  <«i  the  doctrine 
of  neoMaitj  Mr.  Topladr,  tbv  champion  of  tbe 
Calrinuta,  •gno*  with  Mr.  Hubbc*,  tbe  apoHln 
of  tbe  mnlerialuu. 

Having  broken  to  pieces  Mr.  Topladj*s 
chain,  and  scaitered  tbe  links  otw  tbe  Held, 
Mr.  Klrtrbcr  turned  his  •ttttition  to  another 
tract.  A  little  while  before  the  appearance  of 
the  famous  Wealeran  minute*,  which  Rare  rise 
to  this  controTcnv,  Mr.  Tuplady  puMulunl  a 
tnratiM)  on  the  doctrine  of  ab»ulute>  prv«U*timv 
tion,  chieflv  a  translatitm  fnmi  tho  Ijitin  of 
/jmchiuM.  Mr.  \Vcnlt-r  made  an  analr«i«  of 
the  tract,  M-ttin^  fitrth,  in  pbin  lan^ruap*.  tho 
d«ictrine*  of  the  U-«k.  ttripfied  of  all  diAfruisv. 
Mr.  Wi-slt-v,  in  <x>ucl union,  •umnied  up  the 

. 

in   three  words:  "The  »um  is  this:     One  in 
twi-titr    of   mankin-1    U   elected;    nineteen    in 
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twenty  are  reprobated.  The  elect  shall  be 
saved,  do  what  they  will ;  the  reprobate  shall 
be  damned,  do  what  they  can."  On  this,  Top- 
lady  was  greatly  irritated,  and  attacked  Mr. 
Wesley  in  the  most  virulent  manner.  He  de 
nied  that  any  such  consequence  followed  from 
his  doctrine  of  predestination.  Mr.  Wesley 
replied  in  a  brief  tract  of  about  three  pages, 
entitled,  "The  Consequence  Proved."  He  af 
firmed  that  this  consequence  does  naturally 
and  necessarily  follow  from  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  predestination,  as  stated  and  defended 
by  Mr.  Toplady.  He  made  a  few  strictures  on 
Mr.  Toplady's  tract,  and  then,  having  neither 
leisure  nor  taste  for  controversy,  turned  his  an 
tagonist  over  to  Thomas  Olivers,  whom  he 
deemed  fully  equal  to  the  combat.  Mr.  Top- 
lady  followed  by  another  tract,  entitled,  "  More 
Work  for  John  Wesley ;  or,  a  Vindication  of 
the  -  Decrees  and  Providence  of  God  from  the 
Defamations  of  a  Late  Printed  Paper,  entitled, 
'The  Consequence  Proved.'"  When  Mr.  Hill 
published  his  "Finishing  Stroke,"  he  com 
mended  Mr.  Toplady's  "  Vindication "  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's  special  attention.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
having  been  further  informed  that  many  of  the 
Calvinists  pronounced  Mr.  Toplady's  "  Vindica- 
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lion"  an  unanswerable  defenee  of  their  doc 
trine*,  procured  the  book,  and  read  it  for  him 
•elf.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wesley  that  the 

The  proportion 

which  ho  proceed*  to  defend  ha  etate*  thtu: 
'•  From  the  atwolule  and  unconditional  predei 
tinatioo  of  tome  men  to  eternal  life,  and  of  all 
othen  to  eternal  death,  it  necceaarily  follow* 
that  tome  HMO  shall  be  saved,  do  wkat  M*y 
\cill,  till  thr  ttbtulttU  and  tjuoc*m»  decree  of 
election  actually  necessitate*  them  to  obey  and 
be  aaved;  and  that  all  the  reet  of  mankind 
•hall  be  damned,  do  wkat  4U?  «•».  ^ll  ll>o  •*• 
«Jv{<-  and  ftfi'-artvwi  decree  of  reprobation  n*- 
iv«ri'/a/r«  them  to  tin  and  be  damned. M  To 
•how  the  jtiAtnc*4  of  thu  ooneeqoeooe,  he  give* 
the  following  illtutration.  which  we  preteat  the 
reader  m*  a  specimen  of  hui  »tyle  and  manner 
of  illu«trating  ab«tru»o  and  vexed  question*  of 
theology: 

"  Kifly  flihoi  tport  in  a  muddy  pund,  where 
they  have  received  life.  The  •killlul  and  al 
mighty  ( )w  JUT  of  the  }M>nti  hat  aU.-luU-ly  de- 
crued  that  ten  of  th»to  tUhe*,  |>n»}ierly  marked 
with  •  »hining  mark,  called  rllection,  shall  ab 
solutely  he  caught  in  a  certain  net,  called  a 
Gi*|H-l  net,  on  a  certain  day,  called  tho  day  of 
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his  power;  and  that  they  shall  every  one  be 
cast  into  a  delightful  river,  where  he  has  en 
gaged  himself,  by  an  eternal  covenant  of  par 
ticular  redemption,  to  bring  them  without  fail. 
The  same  omnipotent  Proprietor  of  the  pond 
has  likewise  absolutely  decreed  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  fishes,  namely,  forty,  which  are  properly 
distinguished  by  a  black  mark,  called  Repro 
bation,  shall  never  be  caught  in  the  Gospel  net ; 
or  that,  if  they  are  entangled  in  it  at  any  time, 
they  shall  always  be  drawn  out  of  it,  and  so 
shall,  necessarily,  continue  in  the  muddy  pond, 
till,  on  a  certain  day,  called  the  day  of  his 
wrath,  he  shall  sweep  the  pond  with  a  certain 
net,  called  the  law  net,  catch  them  all,  and 
cast  them  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
where  he  has  engaged  himself,  by  an  everlasting 
covenant  of  non-redemption,  to  bring  them  all, 
without  fail,  that  they  may  answer  the  end  of 
their  predestination  to  death,  which  is  to  show 
the  goodness  of  his  law  net,  and  to  destroy 
them  for  having  been  bred  in  the  muddy  pond, 
and  for  not  having  been  caught  in  the  Gospel 
net.  The  Owner  of  the  pond  is  wise  as  well  as 
powerful.  He  knows  that,  absolutely  to  secure 
the  end  to  which  his  fishes  are  absolutely  pre 
destinated,  he  must  also  absolutely  secure  the 
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mean*  which  conduce  to  that  cod  ;  and.  there 
fore,  UuU  ooo«  mar  eacapa  U»«ir  happy  or  un 
fortunate  }>rtHi<*tinAti»n,  bo  kcvj*i,  night  and 
da/,  hi*  hold  of  thorn  all  by  a  strong  book, 
called  oeceatity,  and,  by  an  invuible  line, 
called  divine  dec  reel.  Bj  meant  of  thi*  lino 
and  hiMik,  it  hapjM-n*,  that  if  the  fiab«  which 
boor  the  mark  of  election  art  «r«r  ao  kth  to  come 
into  the  (tojpcl  net,  or  to  •tay  thervtn,  they  aro 
alway*  drawn  into  it  in  a  day  of  |>owcrful  loro; 
and  if  the  flihna  whirh  U-ar  the  mark  of  rrp- 
robatHm  are,  fur  a  time,  ever  ao  deainMM  to 
wrap  tht*mA4<lvo*  in  the  (n^pol  net,  they  are 
alwayn  drawn  out  uf  it  in  a  day  of  powerful 
wrath.  For,  thouph  the  H*ho  Mwrn  to  awim  ever 
(**ifrwlv,yi-i  thi-irin'»iion«  are  all  alwluU-ly  fixed 
hy  the  owner  of  the  )*»iui,  and  determined  by 
mcann  of  tho  above-mentioned  line  and  hook. 
If  thm  i*  tho  caae,  •a\n  Mr.  Wo-!,  v.  ten  Huhea 
•hall  p»  intn  the  dvliphtful  river,  let  them  do 
what  they  will  —  lot  them  plunpu  in  the  mud  of 
Unur  pood  erer  ao  briskly,  or  leap  toward  the 
lake  of  fire  erer  au  ofti-n,  while  they  have  aaj 
liberty  t.»  plunge  or  to  leap;  and  all  tho  rait  of 
the  fiahea,  forty  in  number,  *hall  ft"  >»to  the 
lake  of  tin*,  let  them  do  what  they  can—  let 
them  involve  thc4ii*olvu*  over  *o  long  iu  tho 
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Gospel  net,  and  leap  ever  so  often  toward  the 
fine  river,  before  they  are  absolutely  necessi 
tated  to  go,  through  the  mud  of  their  own 
pond,  into  the  sulphurous  pool.  The  conse 
quence  is  undeniable,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  all  unprejudiced  persons  see  it  as  well  as 
myself:  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make  four,  or, 
if  you  please,  as  sure  as  ten  and  forty  make 
fifty,  so  sure  ten  fishes  shall  be  finally  caught 
in  the  Gospel  net,  and  forty  in  the  law  net." 

In  this  treatise  of  one  hundred  pages,  Mr. 
Fletcher  unceasingly  plies  his  antagonist  with 
the  startling,  the  forbidding,  the  horrible  con 
sequences  of  Calvinian  predestination.  He 
shows  the  doctrine  repugnant  to  the  holiness, 
the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God;  and  he 
shows  it  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  reve 
lations  of  the  Bible.  He  answers  all  the  argu 
ments  of  his  opponent,  and  most  effectually 
retorts  them  against  the  very  system  they  were 
produced  to  sustain. 

Mr.  Fletcher  kept  the  field  long  after  all  his 
adversaries  had  retired.  He  proceeded  to  ex 
plore  and  to  illustrate  many  parts  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement 
of  pitched  engagement,  had  been  but  slightly 
surve}red.  He  published  a  large  and  able 
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work,  railed,  "An  K-junl  ('beck  to  Pharisaism 
and  Aniiri'-iniamMn  "  On  thi*  be  spent  murh 
tun-  far  iM'-ri-  than  i>n  anv  "th«-r  |«art  of  his 
writing  It  embraced  a  hi*t»ri<-al  c*»aT  on  tbo 
danger  of  parting  faith  and  work*,  a  Scri|4aral 
•MAT  on  the  rcwardablencs*  of  work*  according 
Uitbco»venant  of  grace,  ancs*air<»n  tnith.Scrij*- 
tare  icmlea  to  weigh  the  guld  of  (to«pvl  tmtb, 
tb«  doctrine*  of  pracc  and  justice,  and  the  rec 
onciliation.  Hie  object  of  thi*  check  wa*  to 
harmi'tiiju'  (h«  d»ctnne  of  faith  with  (bat  uf 
work*,  and  to  funibh  "a  )*Un  on  which  all 
candid  and  moderate  <*hri*iian«  might  U«  a)>lr 
to  >hake  hand*."  The  "Scri|»ture  Scaled,"  not 
withstanding  the  quaint  title,  exhibit  the  work 
manship  of  a  master  in  theology.  No  one  cau 
l«ok  thmuch  the  treatise  without  receiving 
^rvat  light  on  the  interpretation  of  difficult 
text*  of  Scrijrture. 

T«»  the  "  K«{ual  Check  "  wm«  afterward  added 
the  "lout  Check,"  which  explains  and  defends 
the  We*levan  d«*-triru'  «»f  (*hri«tian  perfection. 

I  know  nut  where,  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
ology,  can  itc  found  more  readable  book*  than 
"  Hetchi-r'sClieck*."  The  stvle  is  exceedinglr 
felicitous,  being  jH-r»picuou*,  livelr,  *piriUH], 
an«l  rhaste  It  i*  -..iiu-tiiiii- -  diffui*-,  but  ne\er 
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prolix.  The  argument  is  legitimate,  fair,  and 
generally  unanswerable.  The  illustrations  are 
natural,  apt,  and  original.  The  spirit  is  most 
excellent — most  saintly.  Fletcher  wounds  only 
error.  He  never  loses  his  amiable  temper; 
never  becomes  personal ;  never  deals  in  invec 
tive  ;  never  reasons  unfairly  or  uncandidly ; 
never  assails  the  character,  mental  or  moral, 
of  his  adversary;  never  impugns  the  motives 
of  his  opponent ;  and  never  utters  one  harsh  or 
unkind  word,  which,  dying,  a  man  "  might  wish 
to  blot."  I  strongly  dislike  controversy — dis 
like  to  engage  in  it — dislike  to  hear  it — dislike 
to  read  it;  but  I  have  to  make  an  exception 
from  my  dislikes  in  favor  of  the  works  of 
Fletcher.  The  intrinsic  excellences  of  his  com 
positions  compensate  for  all  the  evils  of  contro 
versy. 

The  influence  of  his  writings  has  been  great 
and  enduring.  Settled,  and  forever  settled, 
among  Wesleyan  Methodists,  are  all  questions 
of  Calvinian  controversy.  Never  has  there 
since  been  an  occasion,  never  can  there  here 
after  be  an  occasion,  for  inquiring,  in  a  Meth 
odist  conference,  if  we  are  not  "leaning  too 
much  toward  Calvinism."  There  has  been  de 
veloped,  and  placed  before  the  Christian  world, 
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of  theology  combining  all  the  CM  on 
tial  doctrinal  of  ^rmc*-,  the  doctrine*  of  evan 
pvlieal  truth,  the  doctrine*  of  the  primitive 
Chrutians.  and  of  the  Reformation,  without 
the  abhorrent  doctrine*  of  »|>ccific  CalvinUm. 
Had  it  not  been  fur  "  Fletcher'*  Chock*,"  Ami 
nomianiam  on  the  one  hand,  and  I'lian-mUm  <>n 
the  other,  mi^ht  long  since  hare  swept  away 
from  Kngland  and  from  America  the  la*t  ve»- 
ti^fi*  of  vyangvliral  truth.  Kvcn  in  our  own 
fair  land,  etpecially  in  New  Kngland,  CalvinUm 
would  long  ago,  but  for  Wetlrvan  McUiodumt 
armed  with  "  rlctcher't  dtcclui,"  have  driven  the 
whole  |Mipulation  cither  to  Antinomian  bigotiy 
or  to  liberal  infidelity.  None  have  received 
more  benefit  from  "Fletcher's  Check*"  than 
C  'alvinut*  them*e!rea.  Tho*e  who  never  read 
Klvtrhor'*  work*,  who  never  «aw  them,  and 
who  hardly  know  of  the  man,  have  yet  been 
nut  the  lea*  benefited  by  hi*  writing*.  The 
Mrthodiat  preacher*,  many  of  them,  like  Thoma* 
<  Mtvrr*,  plain  mechanic*,  have,  drawing  their 
aiyument*  and  illuAlrati<>nA  from  the  cxhau*l» 
ICM  »torehou*e  of  Fletcher,  lieen  able  *o  to 
*h"W  up  the  horrible  fcaturua  of  Calvinian  pn>- 
1  the  a«lvocate*  th«-r\-"f 


to  explain,  modify,  and  change  thrir  doctrine*, 
IT 
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The  Methodist  Church.  Its  Debt  to  Fletcher 

till  neither  Toplady  nor  Fletcher,  could  they 
reappear  on  earth,  and  listen  to  some  preacher 
of  the  new  school,  would  suspect  the  "new 
Divinity"  to  have  any  relation  to  "old  Cal 
vinism." 

To  the  memory  of  Fletcher  the  Methodist 
Church  owes  undying  respect  and  veneration, 
lie  did  for  the  Wesleyan  theology  what  no 
other  man — not  even  Wesley  himself — ever  did, 
ever  could,  or,  probably,  ever  can  do.  The  last 
century  has  produced  no  man  of  the  talent, 
tact,  and  temper  requisite  for  such  a  work  as 
he  performed;  and  he  did  it  freely,  generously, 
and  disinterestedly.  When  Wesley  was  bit 
terly  reprobated  and  unscrupulously  assailed  as 
driving  "  a  traffic  in  blunders  and  blasphemies," 
as  guilty  of  "Satanic  guilt  and  Satanic  shame- 
lessness,"  as  a  "contemptible  reasoner,"  as  a 
"rancorous  hater  of  the  Gospel  system,"  as  an 
'•  old  fox  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,"  and  as  a 
"pestilent  heretic,"  and  when  Wesleyan  doc 
trine  was  pronounced  "dreadful  heresy"  and 
a  compound  of  "heathenism,  Pelagianism, 
Mohammedanism,  Popery,  and  Ranterism, 
culled,  dried,  and  pulverized,  and  mingled 
with  as  much  palpable  Atheism  as  you  can 
scrape  together,"  the  mild,  retiring,  peace- 
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loving,  and  wuniir  Fletcher  »tcp|i«d  out  from 
the  ijuii-1  •hade*  of  Ma«l«  lr,  and  stood  up, 
'•  AthiiMtiui  afpUnct  the  woritifn  in  defauc  of 
UM  grmT-bAirrd  old  man  and  hU  «!••<-  trine*. 

TOM  pn-«t  triuin\  irmto  of  Annintan  Mvth<«l 
ian  awmt  each  one  jx-ruHaHr  adapted  to  the 
work  which  I'n>ridoncr  a«ii|cn«d  him  t«»  di»  • 
John  W«alej  to  trard  and  »u|M<nuteod  the 
•OOJlrtti,  Oiarini  Wetlrv  to  make  the  hvmiw, 
and  John  FlKchrr  to  prrivct  the  doctrine*. 
Kach  did  wall  hi*  jwut  Kach  dcavrrca,  per- 
liap*  i«.  jumll  v,  a  "  pUr«  in  the  memory  "  of  the 
prmt  Maahodiat  family. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 
FLETCHER  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

incessant  labors  and  studies  of  Fletcher 
-L  were  beginning  seriously  to  affect  his  health. 
In  the  early  part  of  1776,  at  the  age  of  only 
forty-seven,  he  had  become  gray-headed,  and 
was  seriously  affected  with  violent  cough  and 
spitting  of  blood.  Mr.  "Wesley  thought  travel 
ing,  especially  on  horseback,  the  panacea  for 
all  human  ailings.  He,  therefore,  invited  and 
advised  Mr.  Fletcher  to  take  a  journey  of  some 
months  with  him,  through  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  To  this  Mr.  Fletcher 
agreed,  and  traveled,  during  the  season,  some 
twelve  hundred  miles,  preaching  occasionally, 
and  spending  some  time  at  Bristol  and  other 
places.  In  the  autumn  he  was  little,  if  any, 
better.  In  the  early  part  of  winter  he  went  to 
Xewington,  where  he  was  hospitably  and  most 
affectionately  entertained  by  his  lovely  friends, 
Charles  and  Mary  Greenwood.  Here  he  re 
mained  in  retirement  till  the  end  of  April, 
1777,  when  he  removed  to  Bristol,  that  he 
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might  try  tho  effort*  of  the  medicinal  water* 
near  that  city.  H«-n«  he  remained,  with  oeca- 
•  i.-nal  rinit*  t«»  Ilath  and  «*her  place*  in  the 
r-..  tL'hUT!>«-«l.  till  late  in  autumn.  lib  health, 
however,  continued  jrmduiill  v  declining.  I'hr- 
•irian«  and  friend*  became  conrinced  that  noth 
ing  hat  a  M«  roragv  and  a  rwit  to  hU  native 
coantrr  muld  n»t..n'  him.  He  wan  induced, 
aU«».  to  ccifMent  tn  the  jntirncr,  that  ho  mi^'ht 
risit  a  tick  and  dving  -i«t«-r.  whom  he  tender!  r 
lored.  and  wh«»  had  ««nc«  taken  a  rerr  1»»«|?  jour- 
ncv  to  MO  him,  when  he  wan  ill  in  (termanr, 
and  whom  he  had  jtwt  *t«»j.pcd  fn»m  cominp, 
the  laftt  winter,  t<>  nnntc  him  at  Newington. 
Iteforr  hi*  dejiarttirc  he  ma<io  anrangetnentu  for 
the  •tipi'ly  of  the  wanta  of  hb  parish,  in  hU 
absence,  providing  a  curate,  and  adjn»tini; 
Komc  huftineM  matten*  n«|<octinf;  a  home  h« 
had  huilt,  at  hi*  own  cxpcnite,  in  Madflr  W.»  -!. 
for  a  KchiMil-houAo  for  the  children,  and  a  meet- 
inp-honM'  for  tho  jieoplo  of  that  neigh  l»orho"«l 
to  occupy  for  Mx>ia)  worship. 

In  the  earir  j»art  of  I>eceml>er,  1777.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  accompanied  l»y  hi«  old  friend  and 
traveling  companion-  -Mr.  Irvlnnd  «et  ont  for 
th<»  continent.  lU-in^j  tlftnin»-<i  at  I>orer  l»y  a 
palo  of  wind,  he  addre**cd,  in  a  letter,  a 
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parting  blessing  to  his  amiable  benefactors — 
the  Greenwood  family — at  ISTewington.  "Ten 
thousand  blessings  light  on  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  my  dear  friends,  Charles  and  Mary 
Greenwood !  May  their  quiet  retreat  at  New- 
ington  become  a  bethel  to  them!  May  their 
children  be  born  again  there !  And  may  the 
choicest  consolations  of  the  Spirit  visit  their 
minds,  whenever  they  retire  thither  from  the 
busy  city!  Their  poor  pensioner  travels  on, 
though  slowly,  to  the  grave.  His  journey,  thus 
far,  seems  to  have  hastened,  rather  than  re 
tarded,  his  progress  to  his  long  home.  May 
every  providential  blast  blow  him  nearer  to  the 
heavenly  haven  of  his  Savior's  breast,  where 
he  hopes,  one  day,  to  meet  all  his  benefactors, 
and  among  them,  those  whom  he  now  ad 
dresses  !" 

Sailing  from  Dover  he  soon  arrived  at  Calais, 
and  proceeded  on,  by  coaches,  to  the  south  of 
France.  The  weather  was  cold,  the  ground 
covered  with  snow,  and  he  was  exposed,  one 
day,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  carriage,  for 
several  hours,  to  a  piercing  wind  on  a  bteak 
hill-side ;  yet  he  constantly  improved  in  health 
and  strength  during  the  journey.  He  spent 
the  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles 
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aad  Montpelicr.  The  bland  breexca  of  the 
HMth  brought  back  tu  hi*  wan  rheek  the  glow 
uf  life,  lie  aonn  WM  able  to  ram  Me  along  th« 
•tinny  ralea,  and  over  the  groan  hill*  of  that 
fair  land,  liefore  UM  winter  waa  goa*,  W  waa 
able  to  pyaigh,  to  the  great  joj  of  UM  peopU 
»t  Maneil)«a  and  Af  ontpelier. 

He  was  n-.t,  wbile  in  France,  an  inattrntive 
obarnrrr  of  the  moral  and  religion*  condition 
of  the  cnontrr  M  (tarn ing  and  dnm*,"  Mud  be, 
in  a  Inter  to  Wcvlot,  "ninftjl  pleavnre  and  k»ve 
•  »(  iin<t<*T.  unU-lu-f  and  !a!«r  p)iil<w*<pbj,  light* 
nea«  uf  »|>irit  and  loru  of  tin-  world,  are  the 
jirinripal  Rim  by  which  Satan  liinda  hi*  cap 
tive*  in  theae  fiarta.  Mali-rial i«m  in  not  rare; 
I>ri»m  and  S<ciniani»m  are  common;  and  a 
»et  of  fn-cthtnkua  gfeat  admirer*  of  Vol 
taire  and  Kotuwoatt,  Ravlr  and  Mirabean— acem 
bent  on  de*tr"ring  Christianity  and  gm-orn- 
inrnt."  In  the  same  latter  he  ex)»r«Mc«  tho 
opinion,  tliat  I'operr  would  certainly  fall  in 
France,  either  dnrinp  that  century  «r  the  next, 
and  that  God  wiKtld  UKO  the  Frvnrh  philoto- 
tihet*  and  revolutionintji  to  t»ring  »l«»ut  a  rffun 
mation  in  France,  a«  he  had  twed  Hcnn-  VIII 
to  do  that  grvat  w.-rk  in  Knirlan-l.  Tbi»  opin 
ion  proved  prophetic.  The  world  known  that 
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Popery  fell  in  France  before  the  end  of  that  cen 
tury. 

On  the  opening  of  spring,  Mr.  Fletcher  pro 
ceeded  to  the  residence  of  his  brother,  the  pa 
ternal  homestead,  at  Nyon.  The  mansion  stood 
on  a  fine  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  village. 
The  entrance  to  it  was  by  a  long  spiral  stair 
case,  leading  to  an  old-fashioned  hall,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  room,  appropriated,  during 
his  stay,  to  the  saintly  invalid,  and  ever  after 
bearing  his  name.  From  the  window  there  ap 
peared  a  lovely  landscape  of  shady  grove,  of 
hill  and  dale,  of  vineyards  and  pastures,  and, 
in  the  dim  distance,  the  dark  range  of  the 
Alps.  From  a  knoll,  a  few  paces  from  the 
mansion,  might  be  seen  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  the  city  on  the  right, 
the  memorable  castle  of  Chillon  on  the  left, 
and  far  beyond  loomed  up  the  Alpine  peaks, 
which  embosom  the  hospitable  asylum  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  lovely  vale  of  Chamouny. 
With  seraphic  emotion  would  Fletcher  gaze  on 
the  lovely  scene,  lit  up  by  the  brilliant  tints  of 
a  gorgeous  summer  sunset,  or  reposing  under 
the  dreamy  influences  of  noon.  The  shady 
grove  near  the  mansion  was  his  favorite  retreat 
for  meditation  and  prayer.  One  day,  while  he 
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riding  through  the  pr^ve,  be  came  uj--n  a 
company  of  children  picking  fttrawherric*.  He 
Ix-jrmn  to  talk  tn  them.  Ho  told  them  he  waa 
their  lm«tln-r,  for  they  all  had  <mo  common 
Father  in  the  hea\eu«,  who»e  prai*e*  the  bird* 
in  the  wood  were  then  »inpnf».  Ther  Mud  thrv 
would  »ing  to  the  preal  Father  a»  well  m»  the 
birda,  and  hefran  to  »ing  tome  little  Mmfpi. 
After  he  nwie  awar  ther  followed  him  to  the 
JlOCit,  and  dc«irrd  In  •co  him.  Hut  the  family 
told  them  Mr.  Fletcher  would  not  like  to  bo 
tn»ut>lod  with  children.  The  little  onea  wept, 
and  Mid  ther  were  surv  he  would  not  MT  to, 
for  he  wa«  their  good  hr4her.  Hearing,  the 
nr\t  dar.  that  the  children  had  called  for  him, 
he  went  out,  imjuired  for  them,  and  invited 
them  to  hi»  room.  They  came  erery  dar.  He 
made  little  hymn*  for  them,  and  they  would 
iiing  t(»grther.  The  numU-r  increased  till  more 
than  one  hundred  came.  He  then  met  them 
in  the  garden,  ami  «ometime«  in  the  wood, 
where  they  Ming  together,  and  he  |»rrached  to 
th. -tn  till  their  little  »oul«  were  tweetly  drawn 
under  the  influence*  of  gracv  and  love. 

The  return,  after  yean  of  absence,  to  the 
home  of  childhood,  can  1-tit  !*•  the  occa*i«>n  Of 
tender  rememhranccR  ami  jvimive  emotions  to 
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the  sensitive  soul.  Fletcher,  angelic  as  was 
his  spirit,  was  not  above  the  influences  of  the 
changes  of  earth  on  the  heart.  "I  am  come," 
says  he,  "to  the  home  of  my  youth,  to  see 
death  make  havoc  among  my  friends.  I  wear 
mourning  for  my  father's  brother,  and  for  my 
brother's  son.  The  same  mourning  will  serve 
for  my  sister,  who  lies  dying  on  the  same  bed 
on  which  she  and  I  were  born,  and  on  which 
my  father  and  my  mother  died.  How  near  is 
life  to  death!"  But  hope  for  the  future  dis 
pelled  the  dark  shadow  that  was  gathering  over 
his  heart.  "Blessed  be  God,"  adds  he,  "nearer 
than  life  to  death  is  Christ,  the  resurrection,  to 
the  dying  believer.  Death  works  in  the  body — 
the  resurrection  through  the  soul.  And  the 
soul  is  our  real  self." 

Some  members  of  his  family  were  uncon 
verted.  For  them  he  felt  peculiar  anxiety  and 
affection.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  brothers,  he 
thus  feelingly  expostulates:  "Do  not  reject  my 
brotherly  counsels  and  supplications.  We  have 
passed  our  infancy  and  our  youth  beneath  the 
same  roof.  We  have  borne  the  same  fatigue 
and  enjoyed  the  same  pleasures.  Why  should 
we  now  be  separated  ?  Why  should  they,  who, 
by  nature,  habit,  and  friendship,  have  been  so 
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l"i»jf  united,  be  now  divided  f  I  am  going  to 
UM  New  Jerusalem.  Com*,  my  dear  brother, 
«n«i  g*i  with  inc.  1  am  m-wt  unwilling  to  leave 
yim  behind.  Gome,  »u|>|»>rt  rm«;  go  before 
me;  encourage  me;  chow  me  the  wajr.  I  foal 
the  need  uf  a  taithful  c..mj4iiu.ni  and  a  Chm- 
tian  fncnd." 

During  hu  rmidmce  at  Nr««n,  he  made  oc- 
ca*iuoal  cxcuruufM  into  the  naighbi>ring  np- 
gi*4».  With  hu  friend  Mr.  I'rmtnet— who 
had  oitnc  frum  Kn^Und  oa  boaineM,  he  made) 
a  j.-unicv  to  the  Alpine  rvffion*,  in  the  m«th 
of  S«  itr«  rlatul.  He  pOMed,  f«»r  near  a  hnn<irv«l 
mile*,  uTer  mountain*  of  *IMW  and  ncka  of 
ice.  He  traveled  alung  through  narruw  paeaM, 
cut  in  the  mow,  on  the  aidea  at  mountain*, 
«b««e  •ummite  the  ere  a»uld  hanllv  roach,  and 
•  •a  the  brink  of  prcripicm  down  whoM  diaj 
•idea  the  mutt  adventumu*  woold  hardly  dare 
'.-•••k.  Arriving  at  the  little  town,  whither  hi* 
friend'*  btuinoM  led  him,  amid»t  boge  rock*, 
and  m..unUin«  piletl  <»n  mountain*,  till  their 
•ummiu  were  bid  in  cloud*,  in  a  climate  to  at- 
vere  a*  t.»  dcfr  the  powrr  of  clothing  or  fire  to 
protect  from  it*  influence,  be  exhorted  the  poor 
)«upK>,  and  prayed  f«*  them,  till  their  cbillcd 
bearU  were  melted  with  contrition  and  lovo. 
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He  told  them  of  the  heavenly  hills,  on  whose 
tops  no  clouds  gathered,  along  whose  sides  no 
storms  beat,  and  whose  inhabitants  never  suf 
fered  cold.  He  pointed  to  their  huge  rocks, 
and  told  them  of  the  Rock  of  Ages — the  found 
ation-rock  of  hope,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
avalanche.  He  pointed  to  their  streams,  now 
rushing  along  the  rapid,  or  frozen  in  the  eddy, 
and  told  them  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life, 
flowing  with  its  deep  and  smooth  current  over 
the  fair  plains  of  paradise,  and  watering  the 
city  of  God — the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  He 
pointed  to  the  wolves,  that,  driven  by  cold  and 
hunger  from  the  mountains,  had  rushed  into 
the  village,  preying  on  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  nearly  carrying  off  their  children,  and 
told  them  of  the  heavenly  fold,  guarded  by  the 
Son  of  God — the  fold  from  which  the  old  wolf — 
the  devil  and  Satan — shall  be  forever  excluded, 
being  bound  in  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the 
prison  of  hell.  The  simple-hearted  people  list 
ened  and  admired.  To  them,  it  seemed  as  if 
an  angel  had  come  among  them,  and  they  had 
well-nigh  done  him  homage. 

He  made  another  excursion  alone  to  A^isit,  at 
some  distance  from  Nyon,  a  minister,  whose 
zeal  and  piety  he  had  heard  highly  extolled. 
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Having  walked  eeveral  mile*,  he  saw  a 
many  people  gathered  about  the  door  of  a 
bom  a.  ilo  inquired  what  WM  the  matter. 
They  told  htm  a  pour  woman  and  a  little  child 
were  dying.  He  went  in  and  taw  a  woman 
lying  on  her  bed,  pale,  nearly  speech!***,  and 
apparently  dying,  and  by  her  aide  a  now  -born 
infant,  in  violent  convulsions.  He  improved  the 
occasion  to  preach  to  the  |x*iplo,  who  had  gath 
ered  together  at  the  hon*e  of  suffering.  He 
t'-iti  them  the  story  uf  the  fall,  of  the  deplora 
ble  effect*  uf  »in,  of  redemption,  of  Jesus,  and 
of  the  roAarrvction.  "  Jwu»,M  »aid  be,  "baa  all 
powur  in  brareti  and  in  earth.  Hr  ha*  power 
even  to  raiM!  the  dead.  He  rni**  «1  up  the  wid 
ow's  son,  whom  they  wero  carrying  on  his  bier 
to  the  grave,  and  ho  raised  up  I^uarus,  after 
ho  had  bec-n  four  days  buried.  He  i*  able  to 
save  you  all  from  sin.  He  can  tare  this  poor 
woman  and  this  poor  child  from  death.  Come, 
let  us  kneel  down  and  pray  together,  that  he 
would  both  save  you  from  sin,  and  Uu«e  nufli-r 
em  from  death."  He  then  (trayed  with  such 
fervor,  and  faith,  ami  power,  as  are  seldom 
vouchsafed  to  man.  When  he  arose  from  his 
knee*  the  woman's  strength  was  restored,  and 
the  chiUI  was  lying  free  from  convulsion, 
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in  a  sweet  sleep.  The  people  stood  amazed. 
Fletcher  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  scene, 
then  quietly  withdrew,  and  passed  on  his  jour 
ney.  When  he  was  gone  the  people  came  to 
their  senses,  and  inquired  one  of  another, 
"Who  was  that?"  "Who  could  it  be  ?"  "Where 
is  he?"  None  knew  who  he  was,  or  from 
whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  was  gone,  and 
so  they  concluded  it  certainly  must  be  an  an 
gel.  In  one  sense  they  were  right.  It  was  an 
angel — an  angel  of  love — a  messenger  of  good, 
whom  God  had  commissioned  on  errands  of 
beneficence  to  the  human  race.  Seldom  has 
humanity  been  so  nearly  allied  to  the  angelic 
beings  of  the  heavenly  world  as  in  the  person 
of  John  Fletcher. 

During  his  residence  at  Nyon,  he  wrote  that 
admirable  book,  the  "Portrait  of  St.  Paul."  It 
was  written  in  French,  and  was,  after  Mr. 
Fletcher's  death,  translated  by  his  friend — the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  of  Rockwardine. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1781,  he  left 
Switzerland,  and  arrived  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  April.  His  residence,  of  upward 
of  three  years,  at  Nyon,  breathing  his  native 
air,  rambling  over  his  native  hills,  and  roam 
ing  amidst  the  grand  old  forests,  had  nearly 
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Kit  health  tu  iu  prutinc  excellence. 
Hi*  pulmonary  *yn)ptoin«  bjui  nearly  all  diaap- 
pearvd,  and  he  returned  home  renewed  and  rv- 
iavigurated.  Wlit  i*  it  that  the  invalid,  pining 
and  dying  in  a  furcipn  o-unlrr,  *u  gvnermllv 
rocwt-m,  if  he  return*,  in  M.-a*<»n,  to  hi*  native 
bone  I  Tb«  ciiild  ••(  th«  »unnv  ft*>Qth  and  of 
the  firoMO  ourtb,  drooping,  l»y  di»ca*ft,  in  our 
own  fair  wvttern  cliino,  find*  each  hit  health 
mono  •urvlr  recovered  by  rotuming — U»o 
tu  hi*  tunny  plain*,  and  the  oilier  u>  hi* 
hill*.  And  »hould  a  native  of  the  Watia*h  find 
hi*  health  declining  hy  a  rwidenro  either  in 
New  Or  loan*  or  New  York,  ho  might  find  a 
rvtuni  to  hi*  native  prairie*  the  meana  of  hi* 
re»Uiratioo.  Give,  then,  the  pulmonary  invalid 
to  brualhc  again  hi*  native  air.  Wo  can  not 
explain  the  efficacy  of  a  return,  when  *nfrering 
pulmonary  affect i<>u*,  to  our  own  native  land; 
hut  the  fact  i*  proved  from  a  long  oourte  of 
,.  .  .  .>•  .. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
LAST  DAYS  OF  FLETCHER. 

MR.  FLETCHER,  on  his  return  to  England, 
began  to  deliberate  seriously  and  prayer 
fully  on  marriage.  Early  in  life  lie  had  been 
introduced  to  Miss  Bosanquet,  a  lady  of  a  spirit 
as  seraphic  as  was  his  own.  A  tender  senti 
ment  toward  her  at  once  sprung  up  in  his 
heart.  Her  image,  he  says,  pursued  him  for 
some  time,  till  he  began  to  think  more  favor 
ably  than  ever  before  of  marriage.  It  would 
appear,  also,  that  the  lady  entertained  toward 
him  a  similar  sentiment.  They  were  congenial 
spirits,  and,  when  once  they  met,  they  felt  the  in 
fluence  of  mutual  affection.  To  that  influence 
they  should  have  yielded.  An  early  marriage 
would  unquestionably  have  increased  the  hap 
piness  and  the  usefulness  of  both  these  esti 
mable  persons.  But  Mr.  Fletcher  seems  to 
have  been  averse  to  marriage,  from  the  opinion 
that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  his  parish  and 
to  the  world  by  devoting  his  whole  heart,  time, 
and  fortune,  unincumbered  by  family  claims, 
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to  pastoral  dutie*,  writing,  ami  dcvd*  uf 
cvnee  and  chant  v.  He  chose  not,  therefore,  to 
coltirale  an  intimacy  with  one  whuee  excellent 
virtue*  mutt,  if  often  exhibited  before  him, 
tend  strongly  to  rcrcrtc  the  decuuuo  which  be 
had  made  to  lead  a  tingle  life.  Mi**  Bu*an- 
4  net,  when  Mr.  Fletcher  firat  met  her,  wan 
abtml  l  went)  I  wo  jreara  old.  She  WM  a  lady 
uf  ample  fortune  and  pn-at  booeroUooe.  At 
bar  raaldcnce  in  Leyt4XMton«  ahe  opened  an 
acjlnm  fur  the  poor,  the  rich,  and  the  orphan. 
To  thete  abe  devoted  her  time,  her  heart,  and 
her  fortune.  Mr.  Wealcjr  often  ri*itcd  Ix»yton- 
»tone,  and  ho  »pcaJta  of  tho  ontabluhment  with 
admiration.  It  appeared  to  him  the  only  per 
fect  •pcciiucn  of  a  Christian  family  he  erer 
»aw.  it  Mwnied  fully  to  meet  hit  most  cherished 
/«<iu  i//«W  of  an  earthly  paradi*ev  in  which 
moral  beauty  wan  prvH'tninvnt.  Here  Miat 
liutanqoet  spent  tho  prime  of  womanhood  in 
acts  of  heavenly  charity,  while  Fletcher  was 
laboring  not  leas  efficiently  and  benevolently 
at  Madvly.  For  twenty  jean  each  thus  la 
bored  alone  in  different  spheres.  They  some 
times  heard  of  the  labor*  and  trials  of  each 
«.ther.  They  rejoiced  each  at  tho  sncceai  and 
wept  each  at  the  Harrows  of  the  other.  Each 
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was  conscious  of  the  tender  sentiment  of  the 
heart  toward  the  other,  but  endeavored  to  turn 
the  whole  current  of  affection  toward  heavenly 
things,  cheerfully  sacrificing  all  personal  con 
siderations  to  the  interest  of  humanity  and  the 
glory  of  God.  They  had,  during  all  this  time, 
no  intercourse  and  no  correspondence  with  each 
other.  I  know  not  as  they  ever  once  met  dur 
ing  the  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland, 
in  1781,  visited  Miss  Bosanquet  at  her  own 
house.  She  received  him  as  one  restored  from 
the  dead.  They  freely  conversed  together,  and 
felt  mutually  the  renewed  influences  of  conge 
nial  sentiment  and  reciprocal  affection.  After 
a  few  days  of  intimacy,  Mr.  Fletcher  made  her 
proposals  of  marriage.  To  accept,  without  hes 
itation,  was  in  accordance  with  her  own  heart, 
her  own  judgment,  and  her  own  conscience. 
Mr.  "Wesley  highly  approved  of  the  engage 
ment.  There  was  not,  he  said,  another  person 
than  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  world  to  whom  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  see  Miss  Bosanquet 
joined.  But  he  was  persuaded  this  union  was 
of  God.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1781,  in  the  parish  church, 
near  the  lady's  residence.  A  happier  union 
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ha*  »«-ldoui,  if  over,  occurred.  Two  spirit* 
taorv  congenial  ncvur  utct  in  the  pathway  of 
human  life.  Their  union  wa»  a  aowot  of  inef 
fable  happiiitM  t"  themselves,  and  a  bles*iug 

• 

Mr.  Kldclu  r  resumed  hi*  ttatiun  at  Ma-lclv 
with  guud  hvaltli,  rviiv«v«l  xual,  and  tiuo  j»n*- 
II  u  |iulim>iiar\  cuuijilaiuU  were  all 
d.  He  hocauie  yuun^  again.  He  en- 
tervd  iutu  hU  pastoral  labor*  with  IUUTD  cffi- 
rinu-  v  than  wvr,  even  in  the  hair  v  on  dajrt  of 
\  tith  lie  ••..-«l  up  UiMlv  apun«t  vice.  lie 
uttablUhcU  tix  Sunday  »chooU  in  different 
}*rt«  uf  the  }*rUh,  pvin^j  hi*  uwn  pcrtonal 
attention  to  their  management.  He  Breached 
uith  nj'-rv  j»»wcr  and  inorv  ctfoct  than  in  the 
carlivr  jean  uf  hi*  ininUtry.  Hi*  friend*  had 
rua/ton  U>  hi>]ie  that  )et,  fur  twentjr  jean  or 
murv,  he  might  rvmain  a  shining  light,  di*|>en«- 
ing  rnv»  uf  U-autv  and  of  love  on  all  within 
tht<  •|>hcre  of  his  action.  Hut  I'ruvidcuce  ap- 
l«.inte*l  otherwise,  and  Fletcher  early 


In  the  early  jiart  of  the  summer  of  1785  be 
see  iii*  to  have  become  strangvly  impressed  with 
A  prvMrntimeut  of  hi*  appmarliing  dissolution. 
Ht<  was  deliberating  on  making  a  visit  to  Ix>n- 
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don.  Being  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  the 
journey,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  direc 
tion  from  Heaven.  As  he  arose  from  his  knees 
he  seemed  to  hear  these  mysterious  words: 
"Not  to  London,  but  to  the  grave!"  Instinct 
ively  shuddering,  he  exclaimed,  "The  grave! 
the  cold  grave!  the  cold  grave!"  In  a  short 
time  he  proceeded  to  the  church,  to  attend  the 
Sabbath  service.  A  part  of  the  service,  on 
that  occasion,  consisted  of  a  beautiful  anthem 
taken  from  the  twenty-third  Psalm:  "The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul : 
he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 
his  name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  shall  comfort  me.  Thou  hast  anointed 
my  head  with  oil,  and  my  cup  shall  be  full." 
While  these  words  were  sounding  forth  from 
the  lips  of  the  devout  worshipers,  accompanied 
by  the  deep  and  full  tones  of  the  pealing  organ, 
peace  and  joy — profound  peace,  unutterable 
joy — filled  his  soul;  and  from  that  hour  death 
to  him  lost  its  terrors,  and  the  grave  its  gloom. 
On  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  August,  he  was 
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Ubohowlj  employed  in  the  dulicn  of  hi*  inin- 
telly  firum  three  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
mjrht.  When  he  cam«  home,  ho  Mid,  "I  hare 
taken  cold."  He,  however.  j»aid  no  further  at 
tention  t»  it.  Friday  and  Saturday  he  contin 
ued  Ul.  Sat  unlay  night  he  had  much  fever. 
Sabbath  morning  Mm.  Fletcher  entreated  he 
would,  by  no  mean*,  think  of  going  to  Church. 
Hut  he  »aid  it  wa*  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and 
went.  He  opened  the  reading  *  rrice  with  ap 
parent  ttrcngth;  but  before  ho  had  proceeded 
far,  hU  countenance  changed,  hU  speech  fal 
lerrd,  an<l  ho  appeared  fainting.  The  etc  of 
affection  wa*  on  him.  HU  devoted  wife  *  prang 
fonranl,  in  the  mid»t  of  the  cn»wd  gathering 
around,  caught  him  in  her  aniu,  and  Mip|»>rvd 
him  till  ho  rccovcrc«l.  Con»ctou«  that  hU  end 
wa«  near,  that  thu  wa«  the  la»t  time  he  should 
addreM  hi*  jnx-ple,  he  ttrnggled  on  with  tho 
»ervice,  Uiough  carncaUy  entreated  by  hit  wife 
to  deaUt.  I!a\ing  finUhed  Uic  introductory 

rrii-r,  he  re|Mi»ed  awhile  in  hi*  chair,  tlu-n 
..:-•-,  and  preached  \\:.:\\  even  more  than  usual 
i- fleet  and  power.     Mi*  theme  wa*  the  love  of 
Gvd.     liu  expatiated  on  it«  -!.-ri«-*.  it*  unfath 
•  •mable  depth,  it«  illimital.U-  i-.xteiit,  iU  eternal 

r.uiun,  and  iU  wonderful  influence*,  till  his 
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soul  seemed  exalted  to  the  transcendent  glories 
of  life  and  immortality.  The  effect  of  the 
discourse  on  the  people  was  overwhelming. 
Through  their  inmost  souls  the  sounds  of  his 


voice 


"Thrilled  as  if  an  angel  spoke, 
Or  Ariel's  finger  touched  the  string." 

They  knew  the  hand  of  Death  was  on  their 
pastor.  They  saw  in  his  face  the  outbeaming 
light  of  the  heavenly  world.  After  the  sermon, 
he  proceeded  to  the  communion-table,  saying, 
"I  am  going  to  throw  myself  under  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim  before  the  mercy-seat."  In 
going  through  with  the  communion  service  he 
became  repeatedly  exhausted ;  but,  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  triumphing  over  the  weakness  of 
the  body,  he  would  rally,  and  again  proceed. 
The  people  were  deeply  affected.  They  saw 
their  pastor  offering  up  the  last,  languishing  re 
mains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly  spent  in 
their  service.  They  wept,  and  cried  aloud. 
With  his  dying  hands  he  distributed  the  conse 
crated  memorials  of  his  dying  Lord.  In  the 
course  of  the  service  he  gave  out  several  verses 
of  hymns,  and  delivered  many  affectionate  ex 
hortations  to  the  people.  Having  struggled 
through  the  Sabbath  service,  of  nearly  four 
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boon'  ooaHwM**.  be  proceeded,  by  the  aid 
of  hit  frUlili.  tu  hi*  chain  tier,  from  which  he 
went  forth  no  more  till  hi*  inanimate  hudr  wea. 
carried  on  UM  bier  to  the  grave.  He  lingm-d 
through  the  week.  The  next  Sabbath  morning 
came—  a  beautiful  numrner,  Sabbath  morning— 
UM  14th  of  Anguat,  17*3.  The  people  ••aera- 
bled  in  the  church  for  w.nwhip;  but  their 
pastor  lay  in  hia  room,  •fnuohl»n  and  dying. 
They  Miami  to  bear  *ttll  that  %oie<s  wboae 
tone*  fell  »o  nad  on  their  hearts  the  laat  Sab 
bath. 


1  ok,  m 


Mng  a  hymn  of  »u]»iUication  for  hi«  re- 
cx>rery.     It  *ra«  accomjanied  by  one  »imulta- 
MOW  bur«t  of  grief  from  ercry  heart.     After 
•crrice,  the  |*-o|»le  lingered  ftU'Ut  the  par»on- 
»p.,  and  iwined  unwilling  to  leave,  till  they 
had  looked  once  more  on  the  lace  of  their  ex 
piring   miniatcr.     Their    deaire  wa«   grunted. 
-Hie  door  of  the  chamber  wa«  thrown  open. 
Jut*  opponite  U»e  door,  sitting  upright  in  hi* 
Iwd,  in  full  view,  unaltered  in  hi*  venerable 
and  acrmpbic  api*arance,  ap|*artHl  the  dying 
nen-ant  of  (iod.     Tiie  jwuplc  ]»a«»e«l  along  the 
one  by  .me,  pan-ing,  w  they  i«*^  the 
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door,  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  on  him  whom 
they  loved.  They  then  went  to  their  homes, 
and  sat  down  in  silence  and  in  grief,  awaiting 
the  deep  tones  of  the  muffled  bell  to  tell  them 
all  was  over. 

In  the  chamber  of  death  the  last  scene  was 
approaching.  The  dying  saint  lay  composed 
as  the  child  when  he  sinks  to  his  evening  rest, 
as  the  last  sound  of  the  mother's  lullaby  dies 
away  on  his  car.  JSTot  a  word  was  spoken ;  not 
a  sound  was  heard  in  the  |B^  His  devoted 
wife  was  kneeling  at  his  ^^MA.  friend  was 
at  his  head,  and  another  ^Ks  feet.  Their 
eyes  were  riveted  on  him.^pfey  saw  his  head 
gently  recline  toward  his  breast  They  stretched 
out  their  hands,  and  he  was  gone. 

Thus,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  died 
John  Fletcher;  and  long  will  it  be  ere  another 
like  him  shall  appear  among  the  children  of 
earth. 
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